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KATIO:XAL   EDUCATIO]^   LEAGUE. 


OFFICES— 47,    ANN    STREET. 


October  2iid,  1871. 
Sir, 

"VVe  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Members  of  the  National  Education  League  will  be  held  at  the 
Masonic  Hall  Assembly  Eooms,  New  Street,  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  the  17th  and  18th  of  October,  and  to  hand  you  a 
Programme  of  the  proceedings. 

The  Committee  desire  to  express  their  earnest  hope  that  you  will  be 
able  to  attend  during  the  whole  or  at  least  a  part  of  this  very  important 
Meeting,  at  which  a  large  number  of  the  leading  Members  of  the  League 
are  expected  to  be  present. 

It  will  much  facilitate  the  completion  of  the  aiTangements  for  the 
Meeting  if  you  will  inform  iis,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  ivJiether  yoic 
will  be  able  to  attend. 

We  are,  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 

GEORGE  DIXON,  Chairman  of  Council. 
JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN,  Chairman  of  Executive. 
JESSE  COLLINGS,  Hon.  Sec. 
FRANCIS  ADAMS,  Secretary. 


On  receipt  of  a  reply  intimating  your  intention  to  he  present,  a  ticket  will 
hs  sent  you  for  yourself  and  for  any  friends,  ladies  or  gentlemen,  whom 
you  may  tvish  to  intivduce. 
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¥011   THE 

THIRD    ANNUAL    MEETING,    TO    BE    HELD    AT    BIRMINGHAM, 

On  Tuesday  and  WednGsday,  17th  and  ISth  October,  1811. 

TUESDAY,    OCTOBER    lUh. 

Morning   Sitting,    fhom   10.30   o'clock   a.m.    till   L30   p.m. 

Chairman's  Address — George  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee :    Adoption  of  the  Report — 

Moved  by  Sir  Charles  Dxlke,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Seconded  by  Alfred  Illingwortii,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Election  of  the  Council,  Officers,  and  Executive  Committee — 

Moved  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal  (Maucliestc)'). 
Seconded     l)y 
Supported  by 

Resolution    providing     for    rarliamentary    action    in    the    course    of    next 
Session — 

Moved  by  J.  Chamberlain,  Esq.  (Chairman  of  Executive  Committee.) 
Seconded  by  Joseph  Cowen,  jun.,  Es((.  (Newcastle- on-Tyne). 
Supported  by  Edward  Mi  all,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Afternoon  Sitting,  o  t.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Paper,  presented  by  the  Committee   of   Officers,   on  the  Workinpf  and 
Defects  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

Paper  on  School  Fees,  by  Mr.  R.  "W.  Dale,  M.A. 

Paper   on    Education    Act  and   its   Working   in    Wales,    by    Rev.    Sonley 
Johnstone  (Merthyr) — 

Discussion  to  be  opened  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Oaldicott,  M.A.  (Head  Master  of 
the  Bristol  Free  Grammar  School). 


WEDNESDAY,    OCTOBER   18th. 
Morning  Sitting,    10.30  a.m.   to  1.30.    p.m. 

Papers  and  Discussion  on  Education  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

Rev.  David  Wilson,  D.D.,  Limerick ;  Rev.  J.  Scott  Porter,  Belfast ;  and 
Y.  H.  BuRGES,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Parkanaur,  Uungannon ;  will  attend  as  a 
Deputation  from  the  National  Education  League  for  Ireland. 

Afternoon  Sitting,  3  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Papers  on  Free  Education,    by  Sir   C.    Dilke,    Bart.,   j\LP.,   and  Jesse 
Collings,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  tlie  Learjac  ;  and  General  Discussion. 

Evening,  8  p.m. 

Conversazione  in  the  Town  Hall,  at  the  invitation  of  the  ]\Iayor  of 
Birmingham. 

Members  wishing  to  co/iiribute  Papers,  or  to  speak   on  the  subjects  set  down 
for  discmsion,  are  requested  to  communicate  loith  tlic  Secretary  at  once. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION  LEAGUE. 


Eeport  of  tlie  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  Members  of  the 
National  Education  League,  held  in  Birmingham,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  October  17th  and  18th,  1871. 

THE    CHAIEMAIST'S    ADDEESS. 

Mr.  George  Dixon,  M.P.,  opened  the  meeting  with  the 
following  address: — Some  of  our  opponents  consider  the 
League  a  discredited  and  defeated  party.  But  what  are  the 
facts  ?  Every  one  of  the  six  means  by  which  we  have  pro- 
posed to  secure  the  education  of  the  children  of  this  country 
were  vehemently  denounced  by  our  opponents,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Manchester  Education  Union.  Yet  when  I 
again  read  them  to  you,  you  will  be  unable  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  all  the  measures  we  proposed  have  either  been 
carried,  or  that  we  have  secured  in  the  Education  Act  of  1870 
a  lever,  by  the  wise  use  of  which  their  adoption  has  become 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Our  first  two  points  are  already 
gained.  ''  1.  Local  authorities  shall  be  compelled  by  law  to 
see  that  sufficient  school  accommodation  is  provided  for  every 
child  in  their  district."  "  2.  The  cost  of  founding  and  main- 
taining such  schools  as  may  be  required  shall  be  provided  out 
of  local  rates,  supported  by  Government  grants."  Mr. 
Eorster,  when  introducing  his  bill,  used  the  following  words  : — 
*'  We  assert,  in  the  strongest  language,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  take  care  that  in  every  locality  throughout 
the  kingdom  elementary  education  is  provided  by  help  of 
local  agency — and  that  is  the  principle  of  the  Education 
League."     ..."  Again,  what  is  the  principle  relied  on  by 
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Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  Mundella  ?  It  is  the  education  of  the 
people's  children  by  the  people's  officers,  chosen  in  their  local 
assemblies,  controlled  by  the  people's  representatives  in  Par- 
liament. That  is  the  principle  on  which  our  bill  is  based — it 
is  the  ultimate  force  which  rests  behind  every  clause."  Our 
tliird  point  is  : — "  All  schools  aided  by  local  rates  shall  be 
under  the  management  of  local  authorities,  and  subject  to 
Government  inspection."  This  object  has  been  secured  except 
in  so  far  as  regards  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  the  children  of 
indigent  parents  in  denominational  schools— a  defect  in  the 
bill  which  our  Nonconformist  friends  will  not  rest  until  they 
have  removed.  The  fourth  point  reads  as  follows  : — "  All 
schools  aided  by  local  rates  shall  be  unsectarian."  Setting 
aside  the  payment  of  fees  to  denominational  schools,  already 
alluded  to,  this  proposal  of  the  League  has  been  con- 
ceded in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Forster,  who  said,  in 
opposing  Mr.  Jacob  Bright's  amendment  on  clause  14,  that 
"  it  mattered  little  how  the  clause  were  worded,  because, 
whatever  its  precise  terms  might  be,  undenominational 
religious  teaching  would  be  given  (in  Board  schools).  The 
Government  had  already  given  the  strongest  indication,  in  a 
general  way,  that  the  religious  instruction  was  not  to  be 
sectarian  or  dogmatic."  Therefore,  if  the  School  Boards 
should  not  take  care  that  all  schools  aided  by  local  rates  shall 
be  unsectarian,  the  League  will  be  able  to  call  on  Mr.  Forster 
and  the  Government  to  alter  the  Act,  so  that  the  Boards  shall 
be  compelled  to  make  them  so.  Our  fifth  point,  that,  "  to 
all  schools  aided  by  local  rates  admission  shall  be  free,"  has 
not  yet  been  gained,  but  the  difficulty  of  deciding  wliich 
children  shall  have  a  free  education,  and  which  not,  is  already 
beginning  to  be  felt;  and  as  soon  as  compulsion  has  become 
universal,  this  difficulty  will  be  so  great  as  to  be  intolerable, 
and  no  other  alternative  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  possible,  than 
free  admission  to  all.  Our  last  point  is,  "  School  accommoda- 
tion being  provided,  the  State,  or  the  local  authorities,  shall 
have  power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  children  of  suitable 
age,  not  otherwise  receiving  education."  This  has  been  granted 
to  those  Boards  wliich  ask  for  it,  and  as  the  principal  Boards 
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already  have  done  so,  the  nniversality  of  the  law  has  become 
merely  a  question  of  time.  But  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
some  of  our  opponents  have  depreciated  our  work  and  our 
success,  on  the  other  hand,  a  few  of  our  supporters  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  our 
objects  have  been  so  far  achieved  as  to  make  it  advisable  to 
suspend  our  agitation — if  not,  indeed,  to  dissolve  the  League. 
Prom  this  view  I  dissent  as  much  as  from  the  other.  In  my 
opinion  the  League  ought  not  to  relax  its  labours  until  every 
district  has  a  School  Board,  until  the  management  of  the 
schools  aided  by  taxation  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  until  compulsion  has  become 
universal,  and,  lastly,  until  the  religious  difficulty  has  become 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  no  rivalry  remains  at  our  School 
Boards,  but  that  arising  out  of  an  honest  and  enlightened 
desire  to  raise  the  educational  standard  of  the  district  to  the 
highest  attainable  point.  Public  feeling  in  favoilr  of  direct 
compulsion  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  first  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  to  amend 
the  Act  of  1870,  whether  it  be  brought  in  by  a  private  mem- 
ber or  by  the  Government,  will  include  provisions  for  its- 
universal  application.  The  only  ground  for  apprehension  is 
the  fear  lest  the  authorities  should  enforce  the  penalties, 
authorised  by  the  Act  with  too  great  harshness.  No  greater 
injury  could  be  inflicted  on  the  cause  of  education  than  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course.  For  many  years  to  come — that  is, 
until  the  public  mind  has  become  accustomed  to  compulsion 
— the  penalties  attaching  to  non-attendance  should  be  en- 
forced only  in  cases  of  the  grossest  neglect  of  parental  duty  ; 
and  even  then  the  first  fines  inflicted  ought  to  be  merely 
nominal.  But  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  school  accommodation, 
and  universal  compulsion,  will  not  be  enough.  It  is 
essential  that  the  teaching  power  in  our  schools  should 
be  increased  and  made  more  efficient.  The  standard  of 
education  should  be  raised  to  the  highest  possible  point. 
It  ought  to  be  an  unheard-of,  nay,  an  impossible  thing, 
for  a  boy  leaving  an  elementary  school  to  sink  back- 
as  is  now  so  often  the  case — ^into  ignorance  and  barbarism/ 
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His  attainments  should  be  of  sucli  a  character,  and  his 
mental  faculties  .should  be  so  developed,  as  to  fit  him 
for  the  performance  of  aU  the  duties  of  a  citizen ;  and, 
should  he  desire  it,  to  enable  him  to  take  a  good  place  in 
secondary  and  science  schools.  No  walk  in  life,  no  depart- 
ment of  learning,  ought  to  be  closed  against  him  by  the 
shortcomings  of  an  elementary  education  for  which  the  State 
has  made  itself  responsible.  What  are  the  obstacles  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  universal  and  high-class  education  ?  and, 
in  seeking  to  remove  them,  what  are  the  forces  with  which 
the  League  has  to  contend  ?  I  will  direct  your  attention  to 
two  points  only.  1st.  The  unwillingness  in  small  towns  and 
agricultural  districts  to  promote  the  formation  of  School 
Boards — an  unwillingness  often  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  who 
desire  to  retain  and  extend  their  control  over  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  young.  From  the  reports  of  our  travelling 
agents  it  would  appear  that  the  Nonconformists,  the  Trades 
Unions,  the  co-operative  societies,  and  the  intelligent  working 
men,  are  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  School  Boards,  while 
the  allies  of  the  clergy  are  the  small  shopkeepers  who  are 
averse  to  rates ;  the  farmers,  who  are  not  unfrequently  opposed 
to  education  itself  as  well  as  to  rates  ;  and  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  poor,  who  are  told  that  School  Boards  will  raise  their 
rents  and  lower  their  wages.  In  the  reports  that  reach  us 
from  these  districts,  the  following  circumstances  are  alluded 
to  in  connection  with  the  difficulties  experienced  by  those 
who  wished  to  establish  School  Boards.  The  returns  made 
to  the  Education  Department  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  parishes  are  often  unreliable,  and  in  many 
cases  errors  cannot  be  corrected,  because  no  copies  are 
kept  by  the  authorities  of  the  documents  sent  in  to  the 
Department.  Where  a  deficiency  was  known  or  was  be- 
lieved to  exist,  the  clergy  tried  to  raise  subscriptions  to 
meet  it,  and  applied  for  a  building  grant.  This  will  cause 
the  schools  to  be,  in  many  cases,  *'  unsuitable,"  since  they 
win  belong  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  the  Churches  of 
England  and  of  Ptome.  When  efforts  have  been  made  to 
avoid  this  evil  by  the  establislmaent  of  a  School  Board,  the 
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wealth,  activity,  and  influence  of  the  Church  party  have  been 
usually  employed  to  prevent  it.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the 
Nonconformists,  in  some  instances,  determined  to  discontinue 
their  schools,  in  order  that  the  deficiency  might  be  so  great  as 
to  make  a  School  Board  unavoidable.  "When  a  contest  took 
place,  undue  influences  were  said  to  be  resorted  to  not  unfre- 
quently.  I  will  give  one  illustration  out  of  several  that 
might  be  brought  forward.  It  is  an  extract  from  a  handbill 
which  we  are  told  was  extensively  circulated  throughout  the 
parish  by  the  Church  party  : — ''If  you  vote  for  and  obtain  a 
School  Board,  you  will  burden  yourselves,  your  employers, 
and  landlords  with  very  heavy  rates — especially  in  the  case 
of  the  latter — and  some  have  declared  that  should  such  be  the 
case  they  will  make  you  responsible  for  them.  It  is,  therefore, 
more  than  probable  that  your  employers  may  reduce  your 
wages  and  your  landlords  may  raise  your  rents.  These  things 
are  true,  and  we  hasten  to  make  them  known  to  you.  Do  not 
be  misled  by  those  who  are  seeking  to  impose  a  School  Board 
upon  you."  The  pro-School  Board  party  were  defeated  in 
this  parish,  but  of  those  who  voted  against  it  a  very  large 
proportion  could  not  sign  their  names.  And,  lastly,  in 
some  places  the  Nonconformists  themselves  refuse  to  agitate 
for  a  School  Board,  because  they  know  that,  if  elected, 
it  would  be  sectarian  and  denominational.  My  regret  at 
this  disinclination  to  form  School  Boards  is  based  upon 
a  profound  conviction  that  voluntary  schools  have  never 
been  able  to  give  that  quality  of  education  wliich  the  most 
enlightened  of  aU  sections  of  educationists  are  now  demand- 
ing ;  nor  do  I  think  it  is  probable  that  they  will  do  so  in  the 
future.  The  effect  of  the  increased  Government  grants  will 
be  that  a  large  number  of  inferior  schools  will  be  kept  afloat 
at  just  that  level  which  will  prevent  the  Department  from 
forcing  a  Board,  but  which  will  not  fully  meet  the  wants  of 
the  district.  I  know  it  is  said  that,  bad  as  these  voluntary 
schools  are,  those  provided  by  a  School  Board  of  rate-fearing 
farmers  would  be  worse.  But  there  is  this  difference  between 
them :  that  the  Department  can  force  a  Board  with  rating 
powers  to  provide  all  the  necessary  educational  machinery ; 
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"whereas  in  the  case  of  voluntary  schools  there  is  no  property 
to  work  upon.  The  Department  is,  I  believe,  already  clothed 
with  ample  powers  to  force  a  Board  to  do  its  duty;  but  if  not, 
their  powers  must  be  strengthened.  The  second  point  I 
wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  is,  that  the  religious  difficulty 
underlies  the  whole  question  of  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  education.  And  it  is  not  merely  in  country  districts 
that  this  is  the  case,  for  we  find  that  in  the  towns  where 
School  Boards  have  been  elected,  the  educational  work,  for 
which  they  were  created,  has  been  delayed  and  hampered  by 
the  contentions  of  opposing  sects.  I  will  not  illustrate  what 
I  have  just  said,  lest  by  exposing  I  should  extend  the  evils 
that  are  to  be  apprehended.  But  it  will  be  well  that  your 
observations  should  be  everyw^here  directed  to  this  point,  and 
the  result  reported  to  the  officers  of  the  League.  It  is  said 
that  this  religious  difficulty — the  very  existence  of  which  was 
disbelieved  in  by  Mr.  Forster — has  been  caused  by  the 
political  Nonconformist  agitators ;  that  but  for  a  small 
number  of  discontented  and  defeated  men,  there  would  be 
peace  and  harmony;  and  they  are  exhorted  to  lay  down 
their  arms  and  submit  to,  what  is  termed,  the  pronounced  will 
of  the  nation,  in  support  of  religious  teaching  in  the  national 
schools.  But  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
exhortation  is  made.  The  well-known  principles  of  the 
Nonconformists  urge  them  to  give  up  their  schools  to  the 
School  Board,  and  yet  when  they  ask  to  be  allowed  to  do  so, 
they  are  told  that  the  religious  teaching  in  these  schools— so 
given  up  to  the  Board — must  be  such  as  the  Board  shall 
approve  ;  that  is,  that  it  may  be,  and  probably  will  be,  secta- 
rian wherever  denominationalism  prevails.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Churches  of  England  and  of  Eome,  so  far  from 
giving  up  their  schools,  are  extending  and  strengthening  them, 
and  resisting  the  formation  of  Boards,  so  that  we  seem  to  be 
approaching  a  time  when  the  country  will  be  covered  by 
State-maintained  denominational  schools — the  few  exceptions 
in  large  towns  being  mainly  under  the  control  of  sectarian 
School  Boards.  How  much  reason  there  is  to  apprehend  such 
a  result  is  shown  by  the  figures  Mr.  Forster  himself  furnishes 
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us  with.  The  Education  Act  of  1870  caused  applications  for 
building  grants  in  that  year  to  reach  the  extraordinary 
number  of  3,230,  or  more  than  ten  times  the  usual  amount. 
Of  this  number  less  than  1-1 0th  were  from  Nonconformists 
and  Undenominationalists.  More  than  9-lOths  were  from  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Eome.  The  amount  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants  to  voluntary  schools  for  the  year  1871  was 
estimated  to  exceed  that  of  1870  by  nearly  half  a  million,  or 
60  per  cent. ;  and  this  augmentation  will,  no  doubt,  increase 
year  by  year  if  the  present  system  be  continued.  Eor  hitherto 
only  one-third  of  the  parishes  of  England  and  "Wales  have 
had  schools  receiving  Government  aid ;  but  the  operation 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  was  intended  to  be,  and  will 
be,  such  as  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  remaining  parishes, 
powerful  enough  to  raise  the  Church  schools  to  the  level 
of  certificate  schools  receiving  subsidies  from  the  State, 
And  now  the  Nonconformist  ratepayers  are  told  that  justice 
to  the  conscience  of  the  indigent  parent  requires  that  further 
large  amounts  should  be  drawn  from  the  rates  in  support  of 
these  denominational  schools  whose  State  subsidies  have 
already  been  increased  nearly  50  per  cent.  And  no  one  who 
reads  the  papers  of  the  National  Society,  and  the  addresses  of 
Eoman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  can  hope  that  it  is  intended  to 
make  these  denominational  schools  less  sectarian  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.  Eatlier  will  the  conviction  be  forced 
upon  him  that  the  Cliurcli  schools  will  be — what  the  National 
Society  wishes  them  to  be — ''nurseries  of  Church  principles," 
and  that  they  will  become — in  the  language  of  a  clergjrman 
of  this  town — "the  bulwarks"  of  the  churches.  Now,  let 
me  ask  this  meeting  whether  it  is  likely  that  Nonconformists 
will  remain  quiescent  under  such  circumstances  ?  Can  they 
be  expected  to  stand  by  with  folded  a,rms  whilst  the  educa- 
tion of  the  country  is  being  mainly  conducted  by  two  domi- 
nant Churches,  who  will  receive  millions  per  annum  from 
public  funds,  and  from  the  children's  pence,  and  will  yet 
decline  to  admit  the  representatives  of  the  taxpayers  and  of 
the  parents  to  a  share  in  the  management  of  their  schools  ?  I 
never  committed  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  Non- 
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conformists — whose  fathers  have  ever  been  in  the  van,  in  the 
cause   of  religious  liberty  and  equality — would    submit  to 
such  a  state   of    things.     I  have   warned  the   Government 
and    the    House    of   Commons    against   this    policy,  and  I 
shall  do  so  again.     Now,  in  the  hour  of  their  victory,  my 
voice  and   yours   may   remain   unheeded.      In   the    Scotch 
Education   Bill,   which   Government  are  to  introduce   next 
session,  the  Denominationalists   may  be  again  triumphant ; 
and  when   the  Irish  education   question  is  dealt  with,  the 
Ultramontane  Eoman  Catholics  may   be   equally  successful 
in  gaining  a  victory  over  the  champions  of  "  united,  secular, 
and  separate  religious  instruction  ; "  but  the  pages  of  history 
tell  us  that  the  spirit  of  religious  freedom  and  equality  in  this 
country  is  unquenchable,  and  rises  more  vigorous  from  defeat. 
And  the  reports  which  the  officers  of  the  League  receive  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  induce  me  to  believe  that  forces  are 
now  silently  gathering  which  will  undermine  the  power  of 
the  strongest  Government,  and  overthrow  the  political  fabric 
of  the-  most  time-honoured  of  Churches.     And  there  is  another 
mistake  which   I   shall  not  commit]  whilst  watching,   and 
perhaps   taking  part  in,   this   great   struggle.     I   shaU  not 
believe,  what  is  so  often,  but  so  falsely,  stated,  that  this  is  a 
contest  between  religion  and  irreligion — between  those  who 
desire  religious  teaching  to  be  given  to  the  people,  and  those 
who  are  indifferent  or  opposed  to  it ;  for  the  men  who  have 
shrunk  most  from  the  connection  between  the  State,  or  State 
aid,   and   any  form   of  religious   teaching,   have  ever  been 
amongst  the  purest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  religious  of  our 
people.     When  they  advocate  the  separate  action  of  the  State 
and  of  the  Churches   in   the  great  work  of  educating  the 
children  of  the  people,  they  do  so  because  they  believe  that 
the  work  will  thus  be  better  done;  and  those  who  accuse  them 
of  irreligion,  infidelity,  and  atheism,  misunderstand  their  ob- 
jects, or  lack  that  spirit  of  truth  and  charity  which  ought  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  religion  whose  claims  they  profess  to 
advocate.     In  the  midst  of  these  contending  forces,  the  duty 
of  the  League  is  to  wait  patiently,  to  watch  vigilantly,  and 
to  inform  the  country  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  real 
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nature  of  the  struggle  which  is  going  on.  Our  object  is 
universal  and  high-class  education.  "We  have  advanced  many 
steps  toAvards  it,  but  there  are  more  yet  to  be  taken.  The 
religious  difficulty  is  not  the  only  one.  Many  of  the  rate- 
payers will  be  averse  to  an  expenditure  the  fruits  of  which 
are  distant ;  and  the  greatest  curse  of  ignorance  is  the  in- 
ability of  the  ignorant  to  comprehend  the  depths  of  their  own 
wretchedness.  But  all  these  obstacles  can  be  removed,  if  we 
steadily  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
working  classes  how  great  are  the  issues  involved  in  the  com- 
plete adoption  of  the  principles  of  the  League.  They  have 
now  gained  political  power,  and  they  will  not  be  slow  to  per- 
ceive that  if  that  power  is  to  be  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse — 
if  the  war  against  drunkenness  and  pauperism  is  to  be  suc- 
cessfully waged — if  the  advantages  of  moral  and  intellectual 
training  are  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  their  children — 
then  all  consideration  of  cost  and  of  sectarian  interests  must 
be  disregarded ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  an  education  worthy 
of  their  position  as  free  citizens  of  a  great  State,  they  must 
require  that — in  the  words  of  Mr.  Torster — it  shall  be  ''an 
education  of  the  people's  children  by  the  people's  officers, 
chosen  in  their  local  assemblies,  and  controlled  by  the  people's 
representatives  in  Parliament."     (Loud  applause.) 


EEPOET   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Education  League,  held  at  Birmingham,  on  the 
25th  of  October,  1870,  the  Executive  Committee  presented 
to  the  members  a  report,  which  showed  that  the  previous 
year  had  been  occupied  by  the  most  vigorous  action.  This 
was  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the  League,  and,  besides 
being  a  period  of  organisation  and  construction,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  active  public  agitation.  The  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  that  occasion  were  able  to  congratulate  themselves 
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and  the  members  of  the  League  that  they  had  been  the 
originators  and  directors  of  a  movement  which  had  thorouglily 
awakened  the  [minds  of  the  people  to  the  advantages  of  a 
national  system  of  education,  and  which  had  roused  the 
country  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  necessary  that  the 
Government  should  direct  their  immediate  attention  to  the 
subject.  In  referring  to  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  then 
recently  passed,  the  Executive  Committee  were  not  in  a 
position  to  report  confidently  of  much  success  in  Parliament ; 
for  while  the  Act  acknowledged  in  theory  the  soundness  of 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  League,  yet  it  so  dealt  with 
them  as  that  they  might  be  wholly  ignored  in  the  administration 
of  the  new  law,  and  in  many  respects  the  Committee  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  Act  inclined  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
advocates  of  purely  denominational  education.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Government  had  then  undertaken  to  make 
a  largely  increased  grant  to  schools  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Eund,  and  this  proposal  was  regarded  by  the  Executive 
Committee  as  especially  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  a  true 
national  system  of  education  and  also  to  the  principle  of 
religious  equality. 

At  the  meeting  referred  to,  the  following  recommendations 
of  the  Executive  Committee  were  adopted : — 

That  the  organisation  of  the  League  be  maintained  and 
extended.  "  1.  To  assist  in  putting  the  Education  Act  into 
operation,  so  as  to  secure,  in  as  far  as  possible,  the  establish- 
ment of  unsectarian,  compulsory,  and  free  schools. 

"  2.  To  promote  amendments  in  the  Act,  by  converting  the 
permissive  into  obligatory  clauses,  and  by  securing  the 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  rehgious  equality  in  rate-aided 
schools. 

"  3.  To  resist  the  increase  of  grants  to  sectarian  schools. 

"  4.  To  watch  the  progress  of  educational  legislation  with 
reference  to  the  Irish  system. 

"5.  To  influence  public  and  Parliamentary  opinion  by 
meetings,  publications,  petitions,  and  all  other  available 
means,  in  favour  of  a  national,  unsectarian,  compulsory,  and 
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free  system  of  education ;  and,  witli  this  view,  to  secure  the 
return  of  members  to  the  House  of  Commons  pledged  to 
support  the  principles  advocated  by  the  League." 

Eesolutions  were  also  passed  at  that  meeting,  requesting 
your  Committee  to  obtain  and  circulate  information  which 
might  be  useful  in  the  establishment  and  working  of  School 
Boards  ;  to  urge  Branch  Committees  to  promote  the  formation 
of  School  Boards  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to  secure 
the  election  of  members  favourable  to  the  League ;  and  also 
to  collect  and  transmit  to  the  Central  Office  information 
respecting  the  working  of  the  Education  Act.  The  meeting 
further  resolved  that  it  was  desirable  to  oppose  by  all  means 
the  proposed  increase  of  grants  to  denominational  schools. 

A  resolution  expressing  sympathy  with  the  Irish  League 
was  also  passed. 

Your  Committee  have  thought  the  foregoing  summary  of 
the  previous  proceedings  desirable  in  order  to  recall  to  your 
recollection  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  elected, 
and  the  duties  they  were  called  upon  to  perform. 

There  were  several  reasons  why,  between  the  annual  meeting 
of  members  in  October  and  the  reassembling  of  Parliament,  it 
was  not  advisable  to  attempt  public  agitation  in  favour  of 
the  principles  of  the  League,  similar  to  that  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  previous  year.  The  chief  reason  which  operated 
was  the  great  Continental  war  then  raging ;  and  almost 
equally  potent  was  the  desire  which  our  members  and  com- 
mittees had  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  new  Act  would 
operate  under  the  guidance  of  the  chief  of  the  Education 
Department,  who,  in  regard  to  the  question  c,f  education,, 
seemed  to  occupy  a  position  of  almost  unlimited  and  irre- 
sponsible power.  The  proposed  formation  of  School  Boards 
in  many  of  the  most  important  districts  occupied  the  attention 
of  Branch  Committees ;  and  while  these  Boards  were  the 
subjects  of  absorbing  local  interest,  it  was  impossible  to  carry 
on  a  national  agitation. 

Owing  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  education  con- 
troversy, your   Committee  have  not  found  it  necessary  to 
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meet  as  often  as  they  were  compelled  to  do  during  the  former 
year.  Five  meetings  have  been  held,  to  which  reports  from 
the  Committee  of  Officers  have  been  submitted.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Officers  have  continued  to  meet  as  formerly,  twice 
each  week,  and  their  labours  have  not  been  less  onerous 
than  when  the  public  agitation  was  at  its  height. 

In  regard  to  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Annual 
Meeting,  that  the  League  should  endeavour  to  put  the  Act 
into  operation,  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  establishment 
of  unsectarian,  compulsory,  and  free  schools,  a  circular  was 
issued  to  the  Branch  Committees,  urging  them,  as  the  first 
step  in  this  direction,  to  promote  the  formation  of  School 
Boards  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure 
the  return  of  members  or  friends  of  the  League ;  and  a 
"leaflet"  stating  the  advantages  of  forming  School  Boards  was 
widely  circulated.  At  the  end  of  October,  1870,  the  Educa- 
tion Department  issued  their  regulations  for  the  formation  of 
School  Boards  in  boroughs,  and  the  Town  Council  of  Bir- 
mingham was  the  first  to  make  application  to  the  Department 
for  a  School  Board.  Other  large  towns  quickly  made  similar 
applications,  and  means  were  adopted,  by  correspondence  and 
otherwise,  to  urge  upon  Branches  situated  in  boroughs 
the  desirability  of  inducing  their  Town  Councils  to  proceed 
under  Section  12  of  the  Act.  In  very  many  towns  the 
initiative  was  taken  by  members  of  the  League.  Your  Com- 
mittee have  not  ceased  to  pursue  this  policy;  it  has  been 
constantly  advocated  in  the  Monthly  Paper  and  other  publica- 
tions; and  in  reply  to  great  numbers  of  applications,  the 
Central  Office  has  always  rendered  such  assistance  and 
advice  as  was  in  its  power  to  secure  the  formation  of 
School  Boards. 

A  meeting  of  your  Committee  was  held  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  to  consider  the  action  to  be  taken  during  the 
session  of  Parliament  which  was  then  about  to  begin.  It 
was  not  thought  advisable  to  take  action  for  securing  any 
emendation  in  the  Act  during  the  session,  but  it  was  decided 
to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  League  on  resisting  the 
proposed  increase  of  Government  grants  to  existing  schools. 
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A  circular  was  at  once  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Officers, 
pointing  out  tlie  dangers  to  the  cause  of  religious  liberty 
and  national  education  which  would  result  if  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Government  were  carried  out,  and  urging 
the  Branches  to  support  the  action  of  your  Committee,  and 
to  press  upon  the  consideration  of  their  Members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  vital  principles  involved  in  the  proposal  of 
the  Government.  The  Eevised  Code  was  issued  in  February, 
when  it  was  seen  that  the  Government  had  fulfilled  the  pledge 
given  the  previous  session,  the  grants  being  increased  by  50 
per  cent.  The  debate  on  the  Code  took  place  on  the  10th  of 
March,  when  Mr.  Dixon,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  moved — 
"  That  an  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that 
she  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  direct  that  such  alterations 
be  made  in  the  New  Code  of  Kegulations,  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Education,  and  now  lying 
upon  the  table  of  this  House,  as  shall  prevent  any  increased 
scale  of  grants  of  public  money  to  denominational  schools." 
The  result  is  well  known.  The  Conservatives  and  Minis- 
terialists, pursuing  the  tactics  of  the  former  session,  united, 
and  outvoted  by  a  large  majority  the  members  of  the  League 
and  other  well-known  advanced  Liberals  who  w^ent  into  the 
lobby  with  Mr.  Dixon.  An  analysis  of  this  division  was 
published  and  forwarded  to  the  Branches.  A  meeting  of  your 
Committee  was  held  on  the  8th  of  March,  at  which  it  was 
resolved  that  a  joint  deputation  from  your  Committee  and 
the  Central  Nonconformist  Committee  should  wait  on  Mr. 
Porster  to  urge  that  the  grant  should  not  be  increased,  and  to 
suggest  certain  alterations  in  the  Eevised  Code,  the  principal 
of  which  were  that  there  should  be  some  local  publication  of 
the  annual  balance-sheets  of  denominational  schools,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  stipulation  requiring  a  certain  proportion  of 
subscriptions  in  all  voluntary  or  denominational  schools.  The 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  declined  to 
comply  with  these  suggestions.  The  efforts  of  your  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject  were  supported  by  meetings  of  the 
London  and  many  of  the  provincial  Branches.  Although 
defeated  upon  this  occasion,  your  Committee  have  no  doubt 
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of  ultimate  success,  and  recommend  that  the  contest  should 
be  annually  renewed  in  Parliament  until  the  provision  is 
repealed. 

With  reference  to  the  Irish  system  *of  education,  your 
Committee  have  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Irish  League,  with  which  they  have  contiimed 
to  act  with  great  cordiality.  This  body  has  held  many  meet- 
ings during  the  past  year,  reports  of  which  have  been  given 
in  the  Monthly  Paper-,  it  has  sent  its  publications  for 
circulation  and  been  supplied  with  those  published  by  your 
Committee,  and  a  deputation  has  been  invited  to  represent  the 
League  at  this  meeting,  who  will  be  able  to  explain  to  you  the 
views  of  their  constituents  upon  the  aspects  of  the  Education 
question  in  that  country.  ]S"o  measure  has  been  introduced 
by  the  Government,  but  the  somewhat  ambiguous  statements 
of  the  Prime  Minister  have  occasioned  great  anxiety  as  to 
what  they  may  ultimately  propose. 

In  the  Scotch  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  the 
religious  question  was  so  dealt  with  as  to  violate  the  principles 
of  religious  liberty  in,  if  possible,  a  greater  degree  than  they 
were  violated  by  the  English  Act.  Your  Committee 
caused  a  paper  to  be  prepared  setting  forth  the  defects  of 
the  Bill,  and  many  copies  were  distributed.  As  the  Bill  was 
not  proceeded  with,  further  action  on  the  part  of  your 
Committee  was  rendered  unnecessary. 

Several  Members  of  Parliament  have  been  elected  during  the 
year  who  are  pledged  to  support  the  principles  of  the  League ; 
and,  wherever  opportunity  has  offered,  your  Committee  have 
promoted  the  return  of  Members^^favourable  to  your  views.  In 
several  instances  your  Committee  have  reason  to  believe  that 
Liberal  candidates  have  been  defeated  because  the  I^oncon- 
fonnist  electors  were  not  satisfied  with  their  opinions  in 
reference  to  those  clauses  of  the  Education  Act  which  are  held 
to  be  directly  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  religious 
liberty. 

Immediately  after  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  your  Commit- 
tee caused  a  circular  to  be  issued  to  the  Branch  Committees, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  resolutions  then  passed,  and 
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requesting  them  to  collect  and  transmit  to  the  Central  Office 
information  respecting  the  working  of  the  Education  Act. 
Your  Committee  gratefully  acknowledge  the  manner  in  which 
this  invitation  has  been  responded  to  by  the  Branches. 
The  information  thus  obtained  has  been  most  useful  to 
them,  in  enabling  them  to  reply  to  the  great  number  of 
applications  which  have  been  received  at  the  Central 
Office  for  advice  and  direction  as  to  proceeding  under  the 
Act. 

The  School  Boards  which  have  been  elected  throughout  the 
country  have  had  their  character  determined  almost  invariably 
by  the  element  of  discord  introduced  into  the  Act ;  and  the 
Act  in  its  practical  working  has  served  to  illustrate;  above  all 
other  things,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  harmonious  and 
beneficial  action  where  religion  is  made  the  covert  subject  of 
legislation,  where  religious  convictions  stand  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  especially  where  the  action  of  the  State  is  to 
strengthen  and  build  up  one  or  more  favoured  sects  at  the 
cost  of  the  others. 

If  your  Committee  had  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Act,  it  must  have  been  entirely 
dispelled  by  the  disposition  lately  shown  by  Mr.  Forster  to 
override  the  discretion  given  to  School  Boards  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  payment  of  fees  to  denominational 
schools. 

The  important  principle  of  compulsion  has  been  very 
generally  adopted,  without  having  been  brought  into  practical 
operation.  This  recognition  of  its  necessity,  confirms  the 
conviction  of  your  Committee  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
a  comprehensive  and  efficient  scheme  of  National  Education, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  settle  the 
principle  by  making  its  adoption  by  School  Boards 
absolute. 

Your  Committee  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  that  their 
efforts  to  extend  the  organisation  of  the  League,  to  increase 
its  efficiency,  to  add  to  its  numbers,  and  to  educate  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  its  principles,  have  been  attended  by 
success  far  exceeding  their  anticipations.     Much  of  this  large 
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measure  of  success  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Central  Office,  and  to  the  work  of  the  agents  of  the  League ; 
but  even  more  of  it  is  probably  due  to  the  injustice  inflicted 
upon  Liberals  and  Nonconformists  by  the  Elementary 
Education  Act. 

Upwards  of  150  new  Branches  have  been  formed  during  the 
past  year  ;  the  whole  number  formed  to  the  end  of  September 
last  being  315.  Mr.  H.  B.  S.  Thompson  has  visited,  since 
the  1st  of  January,  fifty-five  cities  and  towns  in  the  counties 
of  York,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  and  has  established 
Branches  in  those  places  where  they  did  not  previously 
exist.  Mr.  T.  Paynter  Allen  has  visited  upwards  of 
eighty  cities  and  towns  in  the  following  counties : — Oxford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  Warwickshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire, 
Leicestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Huntingdonshire,  Rutland- 
shire, Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Cheshire, 
Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Northumberland, 
Durham.  The  Rev.  D.  D.  Evans,  who  has  taken  charge  of 
Wales,  has  done  most  valuable  work  for  the  League  in  the 
principality,  having  visited  all  the  principal  towns  and  parishes, 
and  having,  in  addition  to  numerous  public  meetings,  held 
conferences  with  the  leading  ministers  and  laymen  favourable 
to  an  unsectarian  system  of  education.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Evans's  labours  is  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  Branches 
in  Wales,  and  in  many  instances  the  formation  of  Branches 
has  been  followed  by  action  in  the  formation  of  School  Boards 
of  a  satisfactory  character.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Jubb  has  also 
rendered  important  assistance  by  occasionally  accompanying 
Mr.  Evans  in  Wales,  and  by  visiting  parts  of  Staffordshire, 
Warwickshire,  &c.  The  Rev.  J.  Haslam  has  assisted  the 
League  by  lecturing  frequently  and  holding  conferences  in 
Yorkshire,  chiefly  in  the  district  near  Leeds.  Mr.  Adams,  sen., 
has  also  been  engaged  in  visiting  Cornwall,  and  the  south  and 
south-west  of  England.  In  addition,  nearly  all  the  old  Branches 
have  been  visited,  and  urged  to  increase  their  efficiency 
and  extend  their  organisation,  in  anticipation  of  the 
time  when  they  will  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  Central 
Office  in  a  direct  effort  to  amend  the  Elementary  Education 
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Act.  A  great  number  of  conferences,  lectures,  and  public 
meetings  have  been  held  and  promoted;  and  in  nearly 
every  school  district,  where  a  Branch  has  been  formed,  the 
committees  and  members  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  controversy  which  the  Education  Act  has  provoked 
throughout  the  country.  By  personal  application,  large  num- 
bers of  new  members  and  subscribers  have  been  added  to  our 
list.  Notwithstanding  the  calumnies  which  have  been  so 
industriously  circulated  against  the  League,  a  large  number 
of  ministers  of  religion  have  sent  in  their  adhesion.  Arrang-e- 
ments  have  been  made  by  which  every  county  in  England 
and  Wales  will  be  visited  by  your  Agents ;  and  members 
and  friends  of  the  League  in  every  school  district  of  im- 
portance will  be  enabled  to  consult  them.  Especially,  your 
Committee  recommend  that  increased  attention  be  given  to 
country  villages  and  rural  parishes,  which  are  very  often 
as  destitute  as  the  larger  towns,  and  are  generally  under 
the  domination  of  the  spirit  of  proselytism  and  sectari- 
anism. 

The  Monthly  Paper  has  been  issued  regularly  during  the 
year.  Its  size  has  been  recently  enlarged,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  render  it  more  useful  and  interesting  to 
members.  In  addition  to  the  Monthly  Paper,  several  publica- 
tions have  been  issued,  including  a  paper  on  tlie  Formation 
of  School  Boards,  Kevised  Instructions  for  Branches ; 
Pamphlets  on  Normal  Schools,  the  Scotch  Education  Bill, 
and  the  Cumulative  Vote ;  Leaflets  on  "  Eorster's  Act,'* 
the  Cost  of  Denominationalism,  the  Eesults  of  Denomina- 
tional Schools,  the  Revised  Code,  and  the  New  Church 
Eate. 

There  have  also  been  a  considerable  sale  and  a  large 
gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Secretary's  Treatise  on  the 
Elementary  Education  Act.  The  increased  demand  for  the 
Monthly  Paper  and  other  publications  is  the  best  evidence 
of  their  usefulness,  and  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  League.  Altogether  upwards  of  half  a  million 
copies  of  publications  have  been  issued  from  the  Central 
Office  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
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In  conclusion,  your  Committee  desire  to  report  that 
during  their  period  of  office  they  have  had  the  greatest 
encouragement  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  from  the 
knowledge  that  they  have  had  the  support  of  public  Liberal 
opinion  throughout  the  country ;  and  that  the  sympathies  of 
Liberals  and  ISTonconformists  have  been  with  them,  and  have 
been  constantly  increasing.  In  support  of  this  assurance, 
they  need  only  refer  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Noncon- 
formist Committees  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Liberation  Society,  and  at 
the  Spring  Session  of  the  Congregational  Union;  to  the 
declarations  of  many  Baptist  Associations  in  different 
counties,  and  the  resolutions  recently  passed  by  the  Baptist 
and  Congregational  Unions. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  when  the  time  came  for  that 
appeal  to  the  large  constituencies  which  the  Government 
challenged  the  League  to  make  during  the  debates  on  the 
Education  Bill,  the  result  was  entirely  in  its  favour.  In  many 
of  the  large  towns,  resolutions  were  passed  condemning 
the  conduct  of  the  Government ;  and  when  Mr.  Forster  went 
down  to  Bradford  to  congratulate  his  constituents  on  the 
labours  and  results  of  the  session,  he  was  accused  of  betraying 
the  principles  of  his  party,  and  was  answered  by  a  deliberate 
vote  of  censure. 

In  the  success  which  has  attended  their  past  efforts,  your 
Committee  find  the  strongest  incentives  to  continued  exertion; 
and  they  conclude  their  report  by  recommending  you  to 
prosecute  the  work  of  the  League  with,  if  possible,  greater 
zeal,  satisfied  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  justice 
and  expediency  of  the  principles  they  advocate  will  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Legislature. 
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Sir  Chaules  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  said:  There  cannot 
be  any  need  that  I  should  detain  you  long  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  which  you  hold  in  your  hands.  You, 
sir,  have  already  gone  over  the  whole  field,  and  the  discussion 
of  those  details  wdiich  are  the  most  interesting,  and  with 
which  I  happen  to  be  the  best  acquainted,  are  reserved  for  the 
special  papers  to  be  read  to-day,  and  with  which  I  shall  not, 
therefore,  now  interfere.  You  all  know  that  we  are  to-day  to 
have  a  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking  Parliamentary 
action,  and  that  we  are  this  afternoon  to  have  the  equally 
pressing  and  important  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  out  of  the  rates  for  denominational  education, 
and  that  to-morrow  morning  we  are  to  have  a  discussion, 
equally  important,  on  the  question  of  Irish  education.  It 
would  not  become  me  to  anticipate  what  may  be  said  on 
these  subjects,  and  I  have,  therefore,  only  generalities  to 
address  myself  to.  You  who  have  referred  to  the  state- 
ments in  the  report,  and  which  are  strongly  set  forth  in  the 
Monthly  Paper  for  October,  will  be  convinced  that  the  present 
is  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  and  of  the 
League.  (Hear,  hear.)  Were  we  wicked  men — I  refer  to  those 
who  have  opposed  the  Education  Bill — we  should  almost 
rejoice,  if  that  were  possible,  at  seeing  how  completely 
our  prophecies  of  evil  have  come  true,  and  have  been 
justified  by  events.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  said  that  there  would 
be  a  new  Church  rate  contest,  and  we  have  already  heard  many 
men  declaring  that  they  would  sooner  go  to  prison  than  pay 
the  educational  rate,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  the  denomina- 
tional system.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  said  that  we  should  have 
bitter  feuds  in  every  town  and  parish  in  the  land,  and  the 
Monthly  Paper  says  that  in  twenty  of  the  largest  cities  in 
England  we  have  nothing  but  hard  words  and  bitter  scorn 
where  everything  should  be  love  and  zeal  for  education. 
(Hear,  hear.)  One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  Education 
Department  was  presided  over  by  the  powers  of  darkness, 
instead  of  by  Sir  Francis  Sandford  and  Mr.  Forster,  and  yet 
we  were  told  that  we  should  hear  nothing  more  of  the 
religious  difiiculty,  if  it  ever  existed ;  that  we  should  have 
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universal  peace,  and  that  Mr.  Mnndella's  millennium  would 
come  to  pass.  ("Hear,"  and  laughter.)  We  who  took  the  un- 
denominational view,  as  it  is  called,  who  espoused  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Yernon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Jacob  Bright,  told  the 
Government  very  plainly  that  if  they  did  not  adopt  an 
undenominational  system  of  education  they  would  have  to 
adopt  secularism.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  were  abused,  but  I 
think  we  were  right.  I  think  the  only  men  who  can  look 
with  confidence  to  the  future  are  those  who  take  the  view 
that  these  difficulties  will  never  cease  until  the  Government 
confines  itself  to  giving  facilities  for  teaching  that  which  can 
harm  the  conscience  of  no  man,  and  leaves  the  religious 
teaching  to  be  given,  at  their  own  time,  by  religious  men. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  we  can  look  with  confidence  to  the  future, 
we  cannot  look  with  any  feelings  but  those  of  horror,  and 
almost  of  despair,  at  the  present,  because  compulsion  is  being- 
very  nearly  forgotten  daring  the  sectarian  strife  ;  and,  whilst 
the  bigots  are  endeavouring,  not  only  to  preserve  but  to 
extend  their  stronghold,  the  children  go  untaught.  (Hear, 
hear.)  When  Mr.  Forster  told  us  that  the  religious  diffi- 
culty would  disappear,  he  was  able  to  say  and  do  many 
things  which  no  other  man  could  have  said  or  done,  because 
he  possessed  at  the  time,  to  a  large  extent,  the  confidence  of 
the  Nonconformist  body.  (Hear.)  I  remember  when  we 
were  opposing  many  clauses  in  the  Bill,  that  men  who  were 
opposing  us  at  first  used  to  come  to  us  and  say,  "We  should  be 
with  you  if  the  Department  were  presided  over  by  any  man  but 
Forster.  But  we  can  trust  him."  (Laughter.)  You  can  trust 
Mr.  Forster  to  do  what  he  thinks  is  right,  but  not  what  we 
think  is  right,  and  there  is  all  the  mischief.  And  now, 
such  a  pass  have  things  come  to,  that  every  gathering  of 
Liberals  in  the  kingdom  is  a  meeting  for  the  denunciation 
of  the  Liberal  Ministry,  except  in  Scotland,  in  which  happy 
country  the  effect  of  this  Bill  has  not  been  felt.  Another 
resolution  has  to  be  proposed,  and  I  have  to  ask  you  to 
support  that  resolution;  for,  if  the  Liberal  party  breaks 
up,  it  will  be  from  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  Liberalism 
on  the  part  of  the  Govenmient.    The  only  means  by  which 
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that  can  be  prevented  is  by  such  Parliamentary  action  as 
will  enable  ns  to  oiit-nnmber  and  beat  the  Government, 
and  will  enable  ns,  if  not  strong  enough,  to  know  who 
are  our  friends  and  who  our  foes.  (Applause.)  Without 
more  ado,  I  beg  to  move  that  you  adopt  this  report.  (Cheers.) 
Mr.  A.  Illixgworth,  M.P.,  said :  Following  the  line  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  I  shall  not  trespass  long  upon  the  valuable 
time  of  the  meeting.  I  should  like  to  know  who,  at  any  rate 
amongst  the  members  of  the  League,  pretends  to  be  disap- 
pointed at  the  Education  Act?  Some  gentlemen  express 
amazement  that  Mr,  Forster  took  the  particular  course  he  did, 
seeing  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  the  confidence  and  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  views  of  Nonconformists  generally.  As 
one  of  Mr.  Forster's  constituents,  I  can  say,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  thought  of  Mr.  Forster's  ecclesiastical  views 
by  the  ^Nonconformists  at  large,  he  never  did  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Nonconformists,  as  such,  in  his  own  borough. 
As  a  fact,  I  may  say  that  this  was  the  only  ground  of  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Nonconformists  of  his 
constituency — that  they  doubted  his  soundness,  and  not  his 
sincerity,  upon  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  problems  of  the  day; 
and  they  are  by  no  means  taken  by  surprise  that  Mr.  Forster 
has  adopted  the  course  which  he  has  followed.  In  fact,  so 
great  was  the  anxiety  felt,  so  strong  the  feeling  on  this  ques- 
tion, that  in  the  recess  of  1869-70  he  was  pressed,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  as  to  what  the  Government  meant 
to  do  in  the  matter,  and  as  to  what  his  private  views 
were.  The  only  thing  he  told  us,  as  I  was  reminded 
by  a  friend  in  Birmingham  this  morning,  was,  that  he 
would  get  over  the  religious  difficulty  in  a  canter. 
(Laughter.)  Those  who  have  watched  the  proceedings  of 
the  reformed  Parliament  must  have  been  very  much  sur- 
prised at  the  difference  existing  between  the  principles 
recognised  and  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Government. 
We  have  been  engaged  in  buying  up  and  abolishing  vested 
interests  in  the  army  in  England,  and  in  abolishing  ecclesias- 
tical institutions  in  Ireland  ;  and  yet  we  have  been  strength- 
ening these  institutions  in  England  by  means  of  the  Educa- 
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tion  Act.  (Hear,  liear.)  Whatever  else  Mr.  Forster  lias 
succeeded  in  doing,  lie  lias  succeeded  in  planting  a  crop  wliich 
will  be  left  for  another  generation  to  reap  ;  and  his  name  mil 
be  identified  with  the  mischief  created,  so  far  as  the  inequality 
and  injustice  are  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  agree  with 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  that  there  is  no  other  solution  of  the 
religious  difficulty  than  by  the  State  occupying  itself  exclu- 
sively with  wdiat  it  is  competent  to  undertake,  and  he  must 
be  a  credulous  man  who  thinks  that  the  State  has  succeeded 
in  giving  religious  education  in  any  circumstances.  (Cheers.) 
So  utter  has  been  the  failure  that  w^e  have  abandoned  it  in 
Ireland.  It  has  also  been  given  up  in  the  Colonies ;  and 
America,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  further  advanced  than 
this  country,  has  wisely  separated  the  duties  of  the  State 
from  religion,  and  confined  the  State  to  what  it  can  success- 
fully and  legitimately  undertake.  As  the  fiiilure  has  been 
so  conspicuous,  so  far  as  the  religious  teacliing  and  discipline 
of  adults  is  concerned,  w^e  have  no  confidence  in  the  clerics 
placing  themselves  under  Government  control  and  accepting 
Oovernment  subsidies,  even  for  teaching  the  young  people  of 
this  country  that  which  they  so  signally  failed  in  in  regard  to 
adults.  During  twelve  months  we  have  been  able  to  observe 
the  working  of  the  Education  Act,  and  I  appeal  to  every 
gentleman  present,  who  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  where  a 
School  Board  is  appointed,  whether  the  primary  and  only 
consideration  has  been,  "  How  shaU  we  collect  together  a 
body  of  men  in  whom  we  have  confidence,  and  who  are 
eminently  qualified  to  deal  with  the  elementary  education  of 
the  people."  Has  it  not  rather  been  a  question  of  quantity 
of  sectarianism  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Whilst  I  do  not  wish  to 
reflect  upon  any  Board,  I  would  say  that  if  the  members 
are  the  gentlemen  most  eminently  qualified  for  dealing  with 
this  Act,  as  a  means  of  grappling  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
country,  the  very  fact  that  they  have  to  legislate  upon  these 
religious  difficulties  (through  the  suspicion  created  thereby) 
will  prevent  them  doing  that  which  the  Act  requires  at  their 
hands  ;  and  the  time  of  the  Boards  is  being  frittered  away  by 
the  jealousy  which  prevails.      In    our   own   borough — Mr. 
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Forster's  constituency,  Bradford — we  have  had  a  beautiful 
example  of  tlie  spirit  wliicli  prevails.  The  School  Board  was 
appointed  in  a  hole-and-corner  fashion.  (Laughter.)  Living 
in  Bradford,  it  seems  appropriate  to  mention  that  Board  in 
particular.  (Hear,  hear.)  Amongst  so  many  Churchmen  and 
so  many  Dissenters,  and  so  many  members  of  the  Church  of 
Eome,  was  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  eminently  fit  for 
the  office  of  Chairman,  and  he  was  relied  upon  by  the  deno- 
minationalists  to  carry  out  their  policy.  That  gentleman's 
instincts,  however,  were  too  honest  and  liberal  to  be 
always  trusted  by  those  who  had  a  little  private  game 
to  play.  He  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the  denominationalists. 
The  other  day  he  took  a  part  which  has  given  such  dissatis- 
faction to  some  denominationalists,  that  the  Vicar  took  up  his 
hat  in  the  middle  of  the  proceedings  and  left  the  room, 
because  it  was  supposed  denominationalism  was  being  sacri- 
ficed by  the  policy  of  the  chairman.  (Laughter.)  I  believe 
that  of  all  the  principles  which  the  League  has  undertaken  to 
put  before  the  country,  the  question  of  free  schools  is  the 
one  which  will  be  the  last  to  carry  the  country  in  its  favour. 
You  can  make  very  little  progxess  in  town  or  country,  in  the 
principle  of  compulsion,  until  you  have  removed  this  re- 
ligious difficulty,  and  we  are,  therefore,  thrown  back  upon 
this  at  the  very  outset.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  concur  in  the  policy 
of  your  committee,  which  is  referred  to  in  your  report,  that 
there  must  be  some  Parliamentary  action  ;  but  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  to  stir  up  the  country  through  the  medium 
of  the  School  Boards,  and  in  the  long  run  we  shall  find  that 
the  present  sectarian  provisions  of  the  bill  are  so  unsatisfac- 
tory that  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  make  alterations. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  am  glad  to  see  we  have  gentlemen  present 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  I  am  watching  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  and  somewhat  of  a  mischievous  feeling,  to  find 
out  how  the  supporters  of  denominationalism  will  act  when 
asked  to  apply  the  principle  to  Ireland.  (Cheers.)  The 
lion,  member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird),  in  addressing  his 
constituents,  with  that  shrewdness  characteristic  of  that  part 
of   the    country — (laughter) — said   he   thought   it  better  to 
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accept  a  secular  system  in  Scotland  than  to  allow  a  denomi- 
national  system    in   Ireland.     (Hear,   liear.)     I  have  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  resolution.     (Cheers.) 
The  motion  was  unanimously  passed. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   OFFICEES,   COUNCIL,  AND 
EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  J.  S.  COLEFAX,  of  Bradford,  proposed  the  following 
resolution  : — "  That  the  Council  of  the  past  year  be  re-elected ; 
that  Mr.  G.  Dixon,  M.P.,  be  requested  to  act  as  chairman 
of  the  Council ;  Mr.  John  Jaffray,  J.P.,  as  treasurer;  and 
Mr.  Jesse  Collings  as  honorary  secretary ;  and  that  the 
following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Executive  Committee, 
with  power  to  add  to  their  number: — 

Applegarth,  Egbert,  London. 
Bazley,  C.  H.,  J. p.,  Manchester. 
Brown,  Key.  J.  Jenkyn,  Birmingliam. 
BuNCE,  J.  T.,  r.S.S.,  Bii-mingliam. 
Caldicott,  He  v.  J.  W.,  M.A.,  Bristol. 
Chamberlain,  J.  H.,  F.E.I. B. A.,  Birmingham. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  Birmingham. 
Cheetham,  William,  Manchester. 
Clarke,  Eev.  C,  F.L.S.,  Birmingham. 
Collier,  W.  F.,  Plymouth. 
CowEN,  J.,  jun.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Cooke,  Bancroft,  Birkenhead. 
Crosskey,  Eev.  H.  W.,  F.G.S.,  Birmingham. 
Dale,  E.  "W.,  M.A.,  Birmingham. 
Dawson,  G.,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Birmingham. 
DiLKE,  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart.,  M.P.,  London. 
i^AWCETT,  Professor,  M.P.,  Cambridge. 
Fawcett,  Mrs.,  Cambridge. 
Field,  Alfred,  Birmingham. 
Harris,  William,  Birmingham. 
Haslam,  Eev.  J.,  Gildersome,  Leeds. 
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Herbert,  The  Hon.  A.,  M.P.,   London. 
HiBBERD,  Councillor,  Sheffield. 
Holland,  Rev.  H.  W.,  Leeds. 
Howell,  George,  London. 
Hutchinson,  Alderman,  Halifax. 
Htjth,  Edward,  Huddersfield. 
Kenrick,  William,  Birmingham. 
KiTSON,  James,  jun.,  Leeds. 
Macfie,  M.,  F.R.G.S.,  Birmingham. 
Mander,  S.  S.,  Wolverhampton. 
Martineau,  E.  F.,  Birmingham. 
Mathews,  C.  E.,  Birmingham. 
Maxfield,  M.,  Leicester. 
Maxse,  Captain,  E.N.,  Southampton. 
Middlemore,  William,  J. P.,  Birmingham. 
Osler,  a.  Follett,  F.R.S.,  Birmingham. 
Pennington,  Fredk.,  London. 
RoTHERA,  G.  B.,  Nottingham. 
RuMNEY,  Alderman,  Manchester. 
Ryland,  a..  Alderman,  Birmingham. 
Steinthal,  Rev.  S.  A.,  Manchester. 
Taylor,  J.,  Sheffield. 
Timmins,  S,,  F.R.S.L.,  Birmingham. 
ViNCE,  Charles,  Birmingham. 
Williams,  R.,  London. 
Winkworth,  Stephen,  Bolton. 
Wright,  J.  S.,  Birmingham. 
Zincke,  Rev.  F.  B.,  M.A.,  Ipswich. 

Tlie  resolution,  said  Mr.  Colefax,  was  so  formal  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  of  so  purely  a  business  nature,  that  he  did  not  need 
to  say  anything  in  support  of  it.  He  would  simply  say  that 
he  believed  the  names  he  had  read  comprised  most  of  those 
who  had  hitherto  carried  on  the  work  of  the  League,  so  far  as 
organisation  was  concerned,  and  he  thought  it  was  highly 
important  that  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  League  from  its  commencement,  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  that  had  already  been  done  by  it,  should  be  for  the 
future,  and  especially  at  this  critical  portion  of  the  life  of  the 
League,  entrusted  with  the  management  of  its  affairs.  With 
these  words  he  would  at  once  dismiss  the  immediate  business 
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of  tlie  resolution.  He  would  only  wisli  to  trespass  upon  tlieir 
attention  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  reference  to  some  matters 
that  liad  been  alluded  to  by  Mr.  lUingworth.  Mr.  Illingwortli 
was  one  of  Mr.  Forster's  constituents,  and  lie  (the  speaker) 
was  another;  and  he  could  fully  endorse  what  had  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  the  member  for  Knaresborough  with  reference 
to  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Forster  was  held  in  the 
borough  of  Bradford,  by  those  who  looked  to  him  as  an 
educationist,  with  regard  to  the  religious  question.  Now, 
Mr.  Forster  combined  in  himself  two  somewhat  opposite 
characteristics.  When  he  pleased,  he  could  be  the  plainest 
and  most  outspoken  man  possible;  but  when  he  did  not 
please  to  tell  them  what  he  really  meant,  he  could  manage  to 
create  a  cloud,  and  to  leave  his  hearers  in  the  midst  of  it. 
(Laughter.)  And  he  (the  speaker)  considered  that  it  was  owing 
to  that  very  fact,  that  there  had  been  such  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  Mr.  Forster  would  or  would  not  do  upon 
this  education  question.  He  would  say  for  himself  that  he 
had  not  been  in  the  least  surprised  at  what  Mr.  Forster  had 
done.  He  had  regarded  what  he  had  done  in  respect  of  the 
religious  question  as  the  natural  sequence  of  those  hints  and 
few  ideas  that  he  had  allowed  them  to  gather  as  to  what  his 
course  would  be  some  years  before  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
control  of  this  great  question.  After  giving  an  illustration  of 
Mr.  Forster's  cloudiness  of  statement,  when  he  did  not  please 
to  tell  them  what  he  really  meant,  the  speaker  said  it  had 
been  well  observed  that  they  had  now  to  face  the  difficulty  of 
a  new  Church  rate  in  this  country  on  this  question.  Now,  he 
must  tell  them  that  he  did  not  altogether  go  with  the  Non- 
conformist party  in  their  opposition  to  the  Church  of  England, 
nor  could  he  ever  go  with  them  thoroughly  in  all  that  they 
were  pleased  to  say  about  the  question  of  Church  rates,  but 
he  felt  firmly  convinced  that  when  the  abolition  of  Church 
rates  was  carried,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  many  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  this  country  that  they  had  got  rid 
of  an  enormous  difficulty — (hear,  hear) — and  a  great  many  of 
them  were  quite  prepared  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  a  Church  rate  that  had  something  like  prescription 
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or  antiquity  in  its  favour,  and  a  Churcli  rate  that  existed 
under  the  altered  circumstances  of  modern  times  ;  more  than 
that,  in  a  Protestant  country,  there  could  not  be  the  same  sort 
of  objection  in  the  minds  of  men  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
what  was  regarded,  at  any  rate,  as  the  recognised  religion  of 
the  country,  as  there  must  be  in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable 
men,  to  be  forced  to  pay  for  the  support  of  all  religions. 
And  it  was  this  that,  in  his  opinion,  constituted  the  great 
difficulty  of  the  religious  question.  If  he  were  asked  to  pay  a 
shilling  rate  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Lancashire  for  the  support 
of  the  denominational  schools,  he  would  be  paying  something 
like  sixpence  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  fourpence  or  fourpence-halfpenny  to  the  Church  of 
Eome,  He  contended  that  the  instituting  of  the  new  Churcli 
rate  had  not  only  burdened  him  with  one  difficulty,  but  with 
a  number  of  difficulties.  It  added  to  his  burdens,  and  left 
him  in  a  very  much  worse  condition  than  he  should  have 
been  if  he  had  been  still  labouring  under  the  incubus  of  the  old 
Church  rate.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  reference  to  another  question 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  lUingworth,  he  remarked  that,  whilst  he 
agreed  that  the  School  Board  of  Mr.  Forster's  constituency  was 
really  elected  at  a  hole-and-corner  meeting,  yet  that  election 
was  carried  on  in  the  purest  spirit  of  compromise,  so  that  the 
Board  might  fairly  represent  the  denominations  of  the 
borough,  and  also  that  the  constituency  of  the  Education 
Minister  might  be  said  to  have  set  a  great  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  be  a  model  School  Board. 
And  they  had  carried  on  their  work,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  pretty  smoothly;  but  the  very  first  moment 
that  the  religious  difficulty  came  prominently  forward, 
the  amicability  of  the  School  Board  fell  to  pieces, 
f'  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.)  It  must  be  so — (hear,  hear) — 
and  if  such  was  the  case  in  a  borough  where  the 
School  Board  had  been  elected  under  such  circumstances, 
what  must  be  the  result  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  School  Board  was  elected  amid  the  fervour  and 
heat  of  denominational  zeal,  *or  where  it  was  a  disputed 
question  as  to  whether  there  was  to  be  a  School  Board  at  all. 
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The  more  tliey  considered  the  question,  the  more  they  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  matter.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  what  they  wanted  was  a  broad  basis  of 
truly  national  instruction ;  and  they  wanted  that  broad  basis 
to  comprise  everything  necessary  for  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  people  ;  they  wanted  it  to  comprise  nothing  upon  which 
what  he  might  call  the  odium  theologicum  could  again  come 
into  play  at  all.  If  they  could  only  steer  clear  of  ecclesi- 
asticism,  they  would  find  common  ground  upon  which  all 
could  work,  and  they  would  have  the  best  guarantee  of  the 
success  of  their  educational  efforts  in  such  a  constitution. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  MiDDLEMORE,  J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  IS'oncon- 
formist  Committee,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  League,  moved  the  following  resolution : — 
"  That  Mr.  Dixon  be  requested  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  to 
the  following  effect,  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session — 
'  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  provisions  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  are  defective,  and  its  working  un- 
satisfactory, inasmuch  as  it  fails  to  secure  the  general  election 
of  School  Boards  in  towns  and  rural  districts ;  it  does  not 
render  obligatory  the  attendance  of  children  at  schools ;  it 
deals  in  a  partial  and  irregular  manner  with  the  remission 
and  payment  of  school  fees  by  School  Boards ;  it  allows 
School  Boards  to  pay  fees  out  of  the  rates  levied  upon  the 
community  to  denominational  schools,  over  which  the  rate- 
payers have  no  control ;  it  permits  School  Boards  to  use  the 
public  money  of  the  ratepayers  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
dogmatic  religious  instruction  in  schools  established  by  School 
Boards,  and,  by  the  concession  of  those  permissive  powers,  it 
provokes  religious  discord  throughout  the  country,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  them  it  violates  the  rights  of  conscience."  In 
moving  this  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
he  took  it  that  his  duty  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  he 
had  to  explain  the  reasons  which,  in  their  opinion,  would 
justify  this  Parliamentary  action  as  opportune  and  desirable  ; 
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and,  in  tlie  second  place,  to  ask  tlieir  assent  to  the  particular 
kind  of  Parliamentary  action  which  was  contemplated  hy  the 
resolution.  They  admitted  that  the  onus  of  proof  lay  upon 
them.  It  was  said  by  their  opponents,  with  very  considerable 
fairness,  that  Parliament  had  considered  very  carefully  the 
Education  Question,  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance,  and 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  ;  a 
certain  settlement  had  been  arranged,  and  such  settlement 
should  not  be  prematurely  disturbed  ;  the  disease  had  been 
admitted,  a  remedy  prescribed,  and  they  had  no  right  to 
tpialify  or  change  the  treatment  without  good  cause.  Now, 
he  should  say  this  argument  would  be  conclusive  for  delay,  if 
they  could  feel  satisfied  that  the  remedy  was  not  worse  than 
the  disease — (liear,  hear) — and  if  they  could  place  confidence 
in  those  who  were  administering  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  Unfortu- 
nately, in  this  case,  they  had  very  good  reason  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  the  medicine,  and  they  had  considerable  warrant 
for  distrusting  the  good  faith  of  the  doctor.  (Cheers.)  "When 
this  Act  was  first  introduced  into  tiie  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  educational  condition  of 
the  country  was  disgraceful  and  dangerous ;  perilous  alike  to 
the  interests  of  true  morality  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
It  was  allowed  that  the  semi-public  semi-private  system,  by 
which  they  had  been  endeavouring  in  the  last  30  years  to 
cope  with  the  evil,  had  failed  of  its  proper  result,  and  it  was 
allowed  that  for  a  great  national  want  a  complete  national 
system  was  the  only  remedy.  This  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Forster 
himself  when  he  introduced  the  Act.  He  said,  "  Unless  this  Act 
provides  a  complete  system  of  national  education,  our  labour 
in  framing  it,  and  your  time  in  considering  it,  will  have  been 
wasted."  Now  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  was  quite  content  to  test 
the  bill,  and  the  action  of  the  League  upon  it,  by  this  statement ; 
and  he  would  say,  if  Mr.  Porster  on  that  occasion  correctly 
expressed  his  intention,  he  had  been  singularly  infelicitous  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  The  bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  August  9, 1870 — 
that  was  fourteen  months  ago — and  he  must  ask  them  to  bear 
with  him  while  he  sought  to  show  what  had  been  the  ascer- 
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tained  results  up  to  the  present  time.     First,  tliere  was  the 
establishment   of  School  Boards.      On  the  last  occasion  on 
which  Mr.  Forster  favoured  them  with  official  statistics,  he  said 
that  96   out  of  220  boroughs,  and  172  out  of  nearly  14,000 
jDarishes,  had  provided  themselves  with  School  Boards.     He 
boasted  of  this  result.     But  if  they  looked  at  the  reverse  of 
the  picture,  he  did  not  tliink  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
very  much  to  congratulate  himself  upon,  when  more  than  half 
the  boroughs  and  98  per  cent,  of  the  parishes  of  this  country 
had  not  yet  taken  the  first  steps  towards  the  provision  of  a 
national  system.     And  that  was  not  the  worst,  for,  under  the 
conditions  created  by  this   Act,  the  establishment    of  these 
postulates  of  any  national  system  was  rendered  impossible  in 
a  vast  number  of  districts  by  the  provision  of  what  was  called 
sufficient  accommodation — that  was  to  say,  of  accommodation 
provided  by  a  single  sect   altogether  beyond  its  niunerical 
wants  and  importance.     In  this  way  education  had  become 
more  than  ever  the  monopoly  of  one  denomination,  and  in 
what  way  that  monopoly  was  likely  to  be  used  the  experience 
of  the  past  might  guide  them.     The  major  part  of  the  Act  in 
these  cases  had  actually  become  a  dead  letter.     He  did  not 
suppose  that  any  one  of  them  ever  saw  such  an  anomaly  in 
legislation   as   this.      Here  was  a  bill  in  which  there  were 
no  fewer  than  100  clauses,  the  working  of  two  or  three  of 
which  operated  against  all  the  rest.     (Hear,  hear.)     In  con- 
nection  with  this  part  of  the  subject  they  should  consider 
that  vast  sums   of  public  money  had  been  pledged  to  the 
furtherance  of  denominational  objects.      Sectarian  zeal  had 
been  stimulated,  and  the  enormous  number  of  building  grants 
applied  for  during  the  six  months'  gTace  involved  the  payment 
from  the  National  Exchequer  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
money — and  for  what  purpose  ?     To  create  3,000  new  vested 
interests,  3,000  fresh  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way   of  the 
national  system  which  it  was  the  professed  object  of  the  Act  to 
secure.    (Cheers.)     At  the  same  time,  under  the  'New  Eevised 
Code,  grants  amounting  probably  to  one  million  sterling  of 
public  money  per  annum  would  go  principally  to  the  schools 
of  a  particular  denomination,  schools  which  were  confessedly 
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erected  in  order  that  they  might  be  maintained  as  "  nurseries 
of  Church  principles." 

The  second  result  of  the  Bill  had  been  the  revival,  in 
their  worst  form,  of  sectarian  animosities  ;  religious  feuds 
had  been  renewed;  men  had  been  elected  upon  School  Boards 
not  at  all  for  their  educational,  but  for  their  denominational, 
qualifications.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  ventured  to  say  that  in 
this  town  there  was  more  ill-feeling  caused  by  the  recent 
election  of  a  School  Board  than  had  been  shown  in  all  the 
political  contests  in  the  town  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  they  had  also  to  fear  a  triennial  repetition 
of  this  evil,  for  the  echoes  of  the  last  contest  had  not  died 
away,  and  they  were  already  measuring  their  forces  and 
strengthening  their  organisation  -for  a  renewal  of  the 
struggle. 

The  third  result  of  the  Bill  had  been  the  creation  of  a 
new  crime,  so  subtle  and  anomalous  in  its  character  that  it 
actually  evaporated  with  the  parochial  boundary.  Here  in 
Birmingham,  under  the  recent  bye-laws,  a  man  was  guilty  of 
a  penal  offence  if  he  kept  his  children  away  from  school ;  but 
two  miles  away,  at  Smethwick,  where  a  School  Board — 
thanks  to  the  beneficent  interference  of  the  local  clergy — had 
been  refused,  a  man  might  keep  his  children  away  from  school 
with  impunity.  At  Birkenhead  that  was  no  offence  which  at 
Liverpool  was  an  offence  against  the  law  ;  and  in  100  boroughs 
throughout  the  kingdom  the  same  anomaly  prevailed. 

Lastly,  conditions  had  been  created  under  which  a 
voluntary  school  might  become  a  school  entirely  supported 
by  enforced  contributions — (a  laugh) — and  those  contribu- 
tions would  be  levied  in  great  part  upon  those  who  con- 
scientiously dissented  from  the  doctrines  which  those 
institutions  were  established  primarily  to  maintain.  (Cheers.) 
At  the  same  time,  the  time-honoured  principles  of  their  muni- 
cipal institutions  were  violated,  because  it  became  possible  to 
apply  the  money  of  the  ratepayers  in  support  of  institutions 
over  which  the  ratepayers  had  no  possible  control.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  the  meantime,  not  a  single  school  had  been  built  during 
those  fourteen  months,  and  he  ventured  to  say  that  at  the 
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present  day  not  one  single  child  in  this  country  owed  the  edu- 
cation he  was  receiving  directly  to  the  action  of  the  Element- 
ary Education  Act.  (Hear,  hear.)  Up  to  this  period,  the  time 
of  the  School  Boards  had  been  wasted,  and  tlie  temper  of 
their  members  tried,  in  disputes  over  principles  which  ought 
to  have  been  settled  for  them  by  the  Legislature  ;  the  money 
of  the  ratepayers  had  been  frittered  away  in  providing  the 
expenses  of  contests  utterly  unnecessary  had  not  those  prin- 
ciples been  relegated  to  them  for  settlement,  and  in  relieving 
private  individuals  from  the  cost  of  contributing  to  the  support 
of  the  religious  opinions  which  they  held.  N^ow,  he  said, 
against  these  negative  and  positively  injurious  operations  of 
the  bill  what  had  they  to  set  ?  Mr.  Eorster  liad  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the  bill  had  given  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Conservative  party.  It  was  usual,  he  believed,  for 
Acts  of  Parliament  to  have  a  preamble  ;  but  it  was  curious 
there  was  no  preamble  to  the  Elementary  Education  Act. 
This  preface  was  important,  because  they  were  told  by  a  great 
judicial  authority  that  the  preamble  was  ''  a  key  to  open  the 
minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Act."  In  the  absence  of  this  key, 
they  could  only  divine  intentions  from  the  results  achieved  ; 
and  he  said  that,  tested  by  this  standard,  the  preamble  of  the 
Bill  ought  to  run  in  this  form  : — "  Whereas,  it  is  desirable  to 
further  endow  the  Church  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to 
endow  the  Church  of  Eome  in  Ireland,  by  providing  a  com- 
plete national  system  of  denominational  education,  be  it 
enacted,"  &c.  As  it  was,  a  national  system  had  been  sacrificed 
to  denominational  prejudice ;  compulsion  had  become  almost 
impossible,  because  it  involved  unsectarianism,  which  Mr. 
Eorster  was  unwilling  to  accept;  and  the  establishment  of 
School  Boards  had  been  made  difficult,  because  it  conflicted 
with  the  vested  interests  which  Mr.  Eorster  had  protected  and 
created.  The  necessity  for  their  action  had  become  more 
urgent  in  this  matter  by  the  evident  animus  with  wliich 
the  Bill  was  being  administered.  A  denominational  Act  was 
bad  enough,  but  it  Vv^as  perfectly  intolerable  that  they  should 
have  a  denominational  Act  denominationally  administered. 
(Applause.)     They  were   aware    that    after    this    Bill    was 
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passed,  enquiries  were  addressed  to  tlie  Educational  DejDart- 
ment  for  explanations  of  some  of  tlie  clauses  of  this  most 
loosely-drawn  measure.  The  reply  returned  was  that  it  was 
not  the  province  of  the  Educational  Department  to  explain 
Acts  of  Parliament ;  that  should  be  left  to  judicial  decision. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Yet  when  some  School  Boards  throughout 
the  country,  acting  upon  the  discretion  given  them  by 
the  Act,  made  provisions  which  prevented  the  application 
of  public  money  to  sectarian  purposes,  the  Department 
abandoned  at  once  its  attitude  of  modest  reticence,  and 
went  out  of  its  way  to  admonish  and  advise  those  School 
Boards,  and  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  alteration  of  their 
decisions.  (Cheers.)  Eour  years  ago  an  English  statesman 
addressed  his  constituents,  and  made  use  of  these  words : — 
"  The  State  should  make  no  attempt  to  give  religious  education, 
and  in  giving  aid  to  secular  education  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  no  advantage  or  preponderance  to  any  denomina- 
tion whatever."  These  were  brave  words.  Now,  however,  the 
State  Department  was  going  out  of  its  way  to  obtain  grants 
of  public  money  in  aid  of  institutions  which  were  confessedly 
denominational  in  their  objects,  and  under  circumstances 
which  would  secure  enormous  advantage  to  two  out  of  the 
hundred  denominations  into  which  this  country  was  divided. 
The  statesman  who,  four  years  ago,  used  language  which  they 
could  heartily  approve,  and  the  man  under  whose  guidance 
the  Education  Department  was  now  taking  a  totally  opposite 
course,  were  one  and  the  same  person — the  Eight  Hon.  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  He  left  Mr. 
Eorster  to  justify  the  inconsistency  of  his  conduct;  but  one 
thing  was  clear — that  so  long  as  the  Bill  remained  unaltered, 
and  administered  by  Mr.  Eorster,  they  had  not  the  least 
chance  of  a  national  compulsory  unsectarian  system  of  educa- 
tion. (Cheers.)  Meanwhile,  the  League,  by  its  Executive 
Committee  and  by  its  branches  throughout  the  country,  had 
never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  measure,  and  to  insist  on 
the  necessity  for  its  early  alteration.  They  had  never  accepted 
the  so-called  compromise,  and  they  would  not  be  bound  by 
compromises  which  violated  principle,  and  to  which  they 
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had  been  no  parties.  Their  protests  had  been  taken  up  in  no 
uncertain  tone  by  the  great  ^Nonconformist  organisations  of 
the  country.  The  Baptist  Union  and  the  Congregational 
Union,  representing  nearly  4,000  churches,  had  passed  reso- 
lutions condemning  in  the  strongest  manner  the  obnoxious 
provisions,  and  the  no  less  obnoxious  omissions  of  this  Act. 
The  Central  Nonconformist  Committee  in  Birmingham — a 
body  which  was  daily  increasing  in  power  and  representative 
authority,  had  declared  that  the  amendment  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act  was  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  continuance  of  the 
loyalty  of  Dissenters  to  the  Government.  (Applause.)  In 
the  face  of  this  expression  of  opinion,  it  could  not  be  said 
that  their  action  was  premature  or  undesirable.  The  ques- 
tions at  issue  were  too  great,  too  important,  to  be  paltered 
with ;  and  seeing  what  had  been  done  in  the  green,  he,  for 
one,  had  no  desire  to  learn  what  Mr.  Eorster  could  do  in  the 
dry.  Those  who  argued  for  further  delay  should  recollect  that 
in  the  meantime  great  principles  were  at  stake  and  endan- 
gered. Under  this  Act  the  cause  of  National  Education  had 
gained  very  little,  but  he  feared  that  the  principles  of  religious 
equality  were  losing  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Mark  Twain,  the  Ameri- 
can humourist,  once  advertised  a  Lecture  on  the  Cannibal 
Islanders,  with  illustrations.  The  lecture  was  duly  delivered, 
when  one  gentleman  called  out  that  they  had  not  had  enough 
illustrations,  whereupon  Mr.  Twain  said  that  if  any  lady  present 
would  hand  him  up  a  baby  he  would  illustrate  the  manner  in 
which  the  cannibals  consumed  their  food.  (Loud  laughter.) 
Those  who  were  anxious  to  give  time  for  further  illustrations 
of  the  working  of  Mr.  Eorster's  Education  Act,  should  be 
careful  that  religious  equality  was  not  swallowed  up  in  the 
process. 

One  other  consideration  must  not  be  neglected.  To- 
morrow they  would  discuss  the  question  of  education  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  they  would  easily  see  that  the 
system  to  be  adopted  in  those  countries  would  gTcatly  depend 
on  the  decisions  arrived  at  in  England.  If  they  acquiesced 
contentedly  in  a  denominational  system  for  this  country,  they 
could  not  possibly,  with  common  justice  and  ordinary  con- 
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sistency,  refuse  the  same  system  to  Ireland  and  Scotland — with 
the  result,  in  the  former  case  at  all  events,  that  the  whole 
control  of  the  education  of  the  youth  in  that  country  would 
be  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  political  priesthood.  There  were 
other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  course  which  they  suggested 
which  he  would  have  liked  to  urge,  and  other  objections  which 
he  would  have  desired  to  remove,  if  time  permitted ;  but  he 
must  now  go  on  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  Parliamentary 
action  which  they  proposed.  They  might  proceed  by  bill  or 
by  resolution.  They  thought  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for  a 
bill.  It  was  the  province  of  the  Grovernment  to  introduce  a 
bill,  and  not  of  private  members.  They  thought  it  better  to 
lay  down  certain  broad  principles,  and  to  bring  to  bear 
influence  from  outside  in  favour  of  those  principles  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  and  upon  the  Government,  than  to 
introduce  a  bill  of  their  own.  Moreover,  a  bill,  to  be  com- 
plete, must  necessarily  be  a  very  complicated  document, 
and  such  a  document  could  not  be  submitted,  as  this 
resolution  would  be,  to  public  meetings  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.     (Hear,  hear.) 

In  conclusion,  he  asked  this  meeting  to  believe,  as  he  was 
quite  sure  that  the  country  would  ultimately  recognise,  that  in 
the  course  they  were  pursuing  they  were  not  influenced  by  any 
unworthy  motives  of  sectarian  jealousy  or  personal  interest. 
The  National  Education  League  was  started  as  a  purely  educa- 
tional organisation.  Its  promoters  in  this  town  were  deeply 
impressed  with  the  danger  and  misery  which  resulted  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  great  masses  of  the  population.  They 
recognised  with  reluctance  the  failure  of  existing  systems  to 
cope  with  the  evil,  and  they  elaborated  carefully  the  only 
means  which  they  believed  would  be  competent  to  deal  with 
it.  Compulsion  and  free  schools — ^these  were  the  key-notes 
of  their  system — (hear,  hear) — ^with  absolute  unsectarian- 
ism  as  a  condition  precedent  without  which  these  were 
necessarily  impossible  in  a  country  situated  as  theirs  was. 
(Cheers.)  Now,  in  seeking  these  things,  they  believed  con- 
scientiously that  they  were  seeking  the  true  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  welfare  of  the  land  in  which  they  lived.     They 
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believed  that  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality  wonld  be 
best  served  amongst  an  educated  and  intelligent  community — 
(hear,  hear) — and  although  they  had  to  meet  opposition  of  a 
kind  which  they  had  hoped  to  have  avoided,  they  were  con- 
soled by  the  assurance  that  victory  would  crown  their  efforts 
in  the  end  ;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  sectarianism  and  ignorance 
had  joined  hands  upon  this  question,  those  enemies  to  the 
progress  of  civilisation  would  ultimately  perish  together. 
(Loud  applause). 

Mr.  J.  CowEN,  jun.,  Newcastle,  said  he  had  great  pleasure 
in  seconding  the  motion.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
that  the  time  had  come  when  they  should  make  renewed 
efforts.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  it  was  very  auspicious 
that  the  principles  of  the  League  were  gaining  more  general 
acceptance  in  all  the  great  centres  of  political  activity  in  this 
country,  and  that  their  organisation  was  now  regarded  with 
more  favour  than  it  was  eighteen  months  ago.  He  did  not 
think  the  Education  Act  had  had  altogether  an  unfair, 
incomplete,  and  imperfect  trial ;  at  the  same  time  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  judge  too  harshly  the  large  measure  of  Mr.  Forster. 
It  was  certainly  an  advance  upon  the  former  state  of  things, 
but  he  thought  there  had  been  sufficient  time  to  develop  all 
the  objectionable  features  which  its  opponents  predicted  of  it, 
and  to  justify  the  League  in  taking  the  course  proposed. 
(Hear,  hear.)  He  had  become  acquainted  with  the  operations 
of  twelve  School  Boards,  not  one  of  which  he  believed  had 
built  a  school  or  satisfactorily  carried  out  any  of  the  principles 
prescribed  by  the  Legislature.  The  proceedings  had  been  one 
long  wrangle  upon  great  constitutional  principles  which  should 
have  been  decided  by  the  Legislature.  (Applause.)  The  discus- 
sions, however,  had  not  been  altogether  useless — (liear,  hear) — 
they  had  been  valuable  as  a  means  of  vindicating  and  propa- 
gating the  great  principles  they  held — (hear,  hear) — and  he  be- 
lieved the  result  of  those  discussions  had  been  a  more  complete 
recognition  of  the  position  they  had  taken.  If  the  resolution 
were  accepted  it  would  involve  certain  action  with  reference 
to  the  Government.  It  meant  that  they  were  to  commence 
an  opposition  to  the  Government,  and  he  would  ask  whether 
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they  were  prepared  for  tliat.  He  liad  the  greatest  possible 
respect  for  the  present  Goverimient.  He  believed  it  had  done 
more  real  service  to  the  Liberal  cause  than  any  other  during 
the  present  generation,  and  he  would  rather  sacrifice  some 
points  of  administrative  detail  in  preference  to  seeing  it 
displaced  by  a  Government  under  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  still 
there  was  a  point  beyond  which  he  could  not  go.  (Hear,  hear.) 
In  this  Act,  and  in  the  manner  of  its  administration,  they 
were  required  to  sacrifice  certain  principles  which  he  did  not 
think  they  were  right  in  doing.  The  principles  of  religious 
freedom  and  equality  were  endangered  by  it,  and  it  called 
upon  them  to  support  Church  rates  in  a  more  objectionable 
form  than  was  involved  in  the  old  compulsory  Church  rates, 
which  they  had  destroyed.  The  latter  affected  the  sustenta- 
tion  of  places  of  worship :  they  were  now  called  upon  to  pay 
for  the  propagation  of  creeds  to  which  many  of  them  most 
conscientiously  objected.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  had  opposed 
successfully  the  principle  of  concurrent  endowment  in  Ireland ; 
but  it  was  now  sought  to  enforce  it  in  a  more  objectionable 
form  in  England.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  no  hope  that  they 
would  get  anything  from  Mr.  Forster.  His  condition  was 
hopeless — ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter) — ^he  had  gone  over  to 
the  enemy  ;  he  was  a  great  deal  too  much  concerned  in  con- 
ciliating and  coquetting  with  Conservatives  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  representations  and  remonstrances  of  the  party 
which  sent  him  to  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  he  had 
some  hope  of  the  distinguished  statesman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  sincere  and  earnest  man, 
and  when  he  was  once  satisfied  that  his  principles  were  cor- 
rect, he  had  courage  and  ability  to  endeavour  to  carry  them 
out.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  knew  that  the  ecclesiastical  side  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  hardest  and  the  most  uninviting  ;  but 
still  he  had  faith  that  they  would  make  some  impression 
upon  him.  He  believed  that  Mr.  Gladstone  once  spoke  very 
strongly  against  the  penny  postage  system ;  yet  he  lived  to 
carry  out  that  great  financial,  economical  principle  which 
underlay  the  taxation,  and  he  lived  to  give  it  greater  promi- 
nence than  any  other  statesman.     Mr.  Gladstone  wrote,  at  the 
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commencement  of  his  career,  an  eloquent  defence  of  Church. 
Establishments ;  and  yet  they  had  seen  him  disestablishing 
and  disendowing  the  Irish  Church.  He  had  some  hope,  then, 
notwithstanding  the  ecclesiastical  tendencies  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
they  would  be  able  to  get  something  out  of  him.  He  took  it 
that  the  opposition  was  to  be  a  direct  opposition  to  the 
Government ;  and  there  were  three  ways  in  w^hich  they  could 
put  that  opposition  into  force.  Through  the  organisation  of 
the  League  in  different  parts  of  the  country  they  could  create 
a  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  Government.  Then  consistent 
^Nonconformists  should  refuse  to  pay  the  school  rates.  Let  a 
few  hundreds  throughout  the  country  refuse  to  pay  those 
rates,  and  he  believed  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Vice-president 
of  the  Education  Department  would  have  to  give  way.  He 
w^ould  find  behind  liim  a  force  which  he  could  not  control. 
He  (Mr.  Cowxn)  hoped  that  they  would  make  a  common  and 
united  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  their  programme.  He 
w^ould  ask  the  members  of  Parliament  there,  and  those  who 
approved  of  their  principles,  to  assist  the  agitation.  He  would 
not  ask  them  to  vote  for  a  Government  under  Mr.  Disraeli ; 
but  if  the  Parliamentary  opponents  of  the  Act  could  only 
screw  up  their  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  he  said  there 
were  occasions  when  80  or  100  of  them  could  secure  a 
respectful  hearing.  Their  battle  should  be  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive  ;  and  the  sooner  they  went  into  the  strife,  the  sooner 
it  would  be  over.  They  did  not  want  to  be  continually  in 
conflict.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  thought  it  would  be  well  that 
the  question  should  be  met  fairly,  and  settled.  By  united 
action,  he  believed  they  would  be  able  to  get  the  Bill  so 
altered  that  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  country.  As  it  was, 
he  was  afraid  it  would  be  a  curse.     (Applause.) 

The  Eev.  H.  C.  Leonard,  deputy  from  the  Baptist 
Union,  said :  I  rise  to  support  this  resolution,  and  I  do  so 
very  heartily.  I  should-  have  been  very  glad  if  any  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  deputation  appointed  by  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  here  to  take  their 
places  in  supporting  the  resolution  ;  but  they  are  unavoidably 
detained  from  this  morning's  sitting.      I,  however,  can  assure 
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you  tliat  tliis  League  lias  no  warmer  supporters,  or  any  more 
tliorouglily  in  earnest,  than  tlie  Baptist  Union.  (Cheers.) 
Eeference  has  "been  made  to  the  rural  districts,  and  I  would 
speak  of  those  peaceful  rural  districts  which  as  yet  have  not 
heen  disturbed  by  the  discord  of  School  Boards.  (Hear,  hear.) 
After  what  we  hear  of  the  discord  and  tumult  which  have 
been  created  in  Birmingham,  and  so  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  we  feel  disposed  to  endeavour  to  make  it  a  long  time 
before  we  get  School  Boards  at  all — (hear,  hear) — and  we  fear 
that  it  will  be  a  longer  time  before  we  get  School  Boards  of 
the  sort  we  want.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  rural  districts  of  England 
supply  illustrations  of  the  need  of  education  more  palpably 
than  our  great  towns,  and  we  are  all  united  in  the  wish  that 
immediate  Parliamentary  action  should  be  taken  in  the 
matter.  It  will  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  friends 
of  this  League  to  hear  that  so  many  excellent  and  admirable 
paragraphs  have  been  condensed  into  that  motion.  In  the 
country  districts  we  have  been  trying  to  establish,  schools,  to 
hand  them  over  to  the  School  Board  when  we  get  one  to  our 
liking.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  want  a  thoroughly  unsectarian 
education,  and  in  those  schools  such  an  education  is  being 
administered.  So  far  as  the  present  system  goes,  it  makes 
education  compulsory  in  one  house  and  not  compulsory  in  the 
next.  It  is  like  the  anomaly  respecting  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister ;  for  one  can  go  to  Australia  and  marry  the  sister  of 
liis  deceased  wife,  and  return  to  England  and  marry  another 
lady.  That  is  somewhat  like  what  we  shaU  have  in  the  rural 
districts  with  regard  to  education  if  the  present  system  is  to 
continue.  T  ha^^e  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolution. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  GrEORGE  Howell  said  :  I  support  most  cordially  the 
resolution  which  has  been  so  ably  spoken  to.  In  doing  so, 
I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  are  not  opposing  the 
Government,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  Government 
who  are  opposing  us.  (Cheers.)  We  relied  implicitly  on  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Eorster,  that  we  should  have  some- 
thing like  a  Bill  based  on  our  programme.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
should  not  have  been  surprised  at  aU  if  the  bill  had  been 
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brought  in  by  Lord  Eobert  Montagu,  and  if  he  had  been  made 
the  president  of  the  Educational  De]3artment.  It  would  have 
been  quite  consistent  on  his  part.  AVe  should  have  opposed 
it  and  him,  of  course ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  should 
a'dmit  that  it  would  have  been  perfectly  consistent  on  his 
part.  (Hear.)  We  say  now  that  we  have  been  altogether 
deceived  by  the  action  that  Mr.  Forster  has  taken  on  this 
matter.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  we  entered  into  this  agitation 
we  thought  that  a  bill  based  on  the  programme  of  the  Educa- 
tion League  would  have  been  one  that  would  have  been 
passed ;  and  if  that  were  so,  it  would  have  met  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  kingdom.  We  had 
thought  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  carry  a  measure 
based  on  our  progTamme ;  but  now  we  are  compelled  to 
be  content  with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  rich  man's 
table,  the  rich  man  in  this  case  being  the  Church. 
(''  Hear,  hear,"  and  cheers.)  It  is  said  that  we  are  going  in 
for  a  free  education,  and  that,  having  succeeded  in  carrying 
a  broad  measure  of  education,  we  are  going  in  for 
another ;  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  tliat 
agitation  is  very  much  better  than  stagnation.  (''Hear,  hear," 
and  cheers).  Whatever  the  result  may  be  to  the  present 
Government,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  to  the  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  represented  by  that  Government,  our 
course  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  plain,  so  that  we 
might  go  in  and  agitate  for  the  readjustment  of  the  various 
clauses  of  this  bill,  or  for  some  bill  that  will  give  us  a  fuU. 
and  complete  measure  of  educational  reform,  based  on  the 
principles  that  form  the  programme  of  this  League.  Those 
who  advocate  those  principles  should  act  together,  regardless 
of  the  result  to  Mr.  Gladstone  or  to  the  Government ;  for  if 
they  are  not  prepared  to  go  with  the  people,  they  must  go  on 
and  leave  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Government  behind. 
(Cheers).  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had  to  prepare  a 
basis  of  action  for  a  so-called  Liberal  Government ;  it  is  not 
the  first  time  we  have  had  to  agitate  the  country,  and  prepare 
it  for  those  reforms  which  our  Government  took  up,  cutting 
out  all  the  best  portions  and  giving  us  the  remainder.    (Hear.) 
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In  fact,  as  a  rule,  tliey  have  disregarded  our  suggestions, 
and  they  very  frequently  joined  themselves  with  the  enemy 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  and  beating  their  own  friends. 
(Hear,  hear).  And  if  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Government  are  ^ot 
prepare  to  consider  those  amendments,  it  will  be  our  duty, 
backed  up  by  this  Education  League,  to  bring  a  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  and  throw  the  onus  of  supporting  or 
rejecting  that  Bill  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government. 

The  Eev.  H.  W.  Crosskey,  one  of  the  honorary  secreta- 
ries of  the  Central  Nonconformist  Committee,  supported  the 
resolution.  The  expectation  that  the  present  Government 
would  concede  anything  whatever  upon  this  question,  was 
now,  he  feared,  unfortunately  set  at  rest.  It  had  been  the  duty 
of  the  Nonconformist  Committee  to  make  an  appeal  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  to  whether  the  action  of  the  Department  in 
rebuking  the  rebellious  School  Boards  was  really  sanctioned 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  His  reply  referred  them  to 
the  Department,  and  Mr.  Forster,  the  other  day,  in  Manchester, 
declared  that  he  was  prepared  to  stand  by  the  policy  he  had 
inaugurated.  They  (the  League)  had,  therefore,  nothing  now 
to  do  but  accept  the  situation,  and  wage  a  constant,  and 
unceasing,  and  determined  agitation  over  the  whole  country 
against  the  policy  of  the  Government.  He  would  confine 
what  he  had  to  say  to  two  or  three  merely  practical  remarks. 
They  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  (Hear,  hear.)  Were  they  to  go  on  for  ever,  and 
divide  with  20  or  30  or  50,  and  be  the  subject  of  the  derision 
of  their  opponents  and  the  ridicule  of  the  Ministers  in 
private  ?  They  must  change  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  returning  in  counties  and  boroughs  men  pledged 
to  the  policy  of  the  League.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  could  not 
have  a  leader  who,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  could  exhibit 
more  faithfulness,  and  who  could  more  courteously  and  nobly 
execute  the  office  entrusted  to  him,  than  their  chairman — 
(applause) — but  they  must  strengthen  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Dixon — (hear,  hear) — ^by  sending  other  men  of  equal  zeal. 
The  chairman  of  the  Executive  (Mr.  J.  Chamberlain)  must  be 
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in  Parliament — (applause) — and  other  gentlemen  on  that 
platform,  who  were  representatives  of  Liberal  thought,  must 
be  there  too.  (Eenewed  applause.)  It  must  be  understood 
that  they  were  not  going  to  ask  any  more  favours  from  Mr. 
Forster.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  must  not  bow  down  again  or 
send  any  deputation  to  the  Department.  They  had  had 
deputation  upon  deputation,  friendly  meeting  upon  friendly 
meeting,  only  to  be  absolutely  deceived  and  betrayed ;  and  it 
must  now  be  understood  that  the  position  of  Mr.  Forster,  as 
Minister  of  Education,  could  never  be  satisfactory  to  those 
who  cared  for  the  objects  of  the  League ;  and  it  must  be 
further  understood  that  no  Government  could  be  accepted 
which  did  not  make  this  question  the  first  question.  What 
question  in  the  country  was  equal  to  it  ?  It  was  the  great 
question  towards  which  the  machinery  of  the  State  was  but 
an  instrumentality.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  future  of  our  country 
depended  upon  the  decision  of  this  question  ;  and  they  must 
choose  whether  they  should  aid  that  Ultramontane  reaction 
which,  wliile  it  to  a  certain  extent  presented  them  with  the 
outward  form  of  liberty,  denied  its  inward  reality ;  or 
whether  they  should  give  true  freedom  to  every  religious 
denomination  to  work  as  God  gave  it  grace.  The  Spectator, 
in  a  recent  article,  asked  what  the  Liberal  party  would  gain 
by  a  change  of  Government,  and  suggested  that  they  should 
try  and  place  the  Conservatives  in  power,  just  to  see  what 
they  would  give  them.  Well,  he  did  not  expect  much  from 
the  Tories  ;  but  he  would  be  prepared  to  urge  the  trial  of 
Government  after  Government  until  this  question  was  settled. 
Even  those  who  had  served  them  in  the  past  said  they  were 
not  grateful:  they  used  to  take  humbly,  favours  bestowed;  but 
now  they  were  bad  boys,  and  were  not  satisfied  with  what 
was  given  them.  Persons  who  said  this,  absolutely  misunder- 
stood their  position,  in  thinking  that  they  had  taken  these 
steps  in  religious  liberty  as  favours  doled  out  to  them  by 
Government.  They  had  taken  them  as  rights,  as  instalments 
of  rights,  and  they  were  determined  to  get  the  remainder. 
(Cheers.)  To  talk  about  being  grateful  for  small  mercies, 
because  they  had  received  liberty  which  they  had  sorely  won. 
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was  a  perfect  insult  to  them  as  men  who  had  contended  for  a 
principle,  which  they  intended  to  carry  out  to  the  absolute 
end.  (Cheers.)  Then  again,  the  other  day,  Sir  John  Pakington, 
at  Leeds,  who  doubtless  spoke  with  a  true  and  honest  zeal, 
said  that  the  Education  Bill  was  the  result  of  a  compromise, 
in  which  the  sincere  advocates  of  full  denominational 
teaching  gave  up  a  great  deal,  and  it  was  hoped  that  they 
would  be  met  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit.  Who  had  made  this 
compromise  ?  He  wished  to  say,  and  to  state  it  publicly,  that 
the  League  had  made  no  compromise  whatever.  He  was  sure 
they  had  had  divisions  enough  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
show  that  they  did  not  mean  compromise ;  and  what  right 
had  any  ecclesiastical  party  to  compromise  education  in 
England  ?  ITo  right  whatever.  They  spoke  as  though 
education  were  a  possession  to  be  claimed  by  clergymen 
and  ecclesiastical  organisations  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
the  League  on  the  other;  and  they  wanted  to  divide  it 
between  them.  E'othing  of  the  kind.  ISTo  party  had  any 
vested  right  in  the  education  of  the  people.  He,  therefore, 
wished  publicly  to  deny  that  the  League  had  been  party 
to  any  compromise;  and  it  might  be  as  well  for  Sir 
John  Pakington  to  understand  at  once,  at  the  very  beginning, 
that  this  agitation  was  based  on  no  compromise,  and 
could  be  satisfied  by  none.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Forster,  at  Brad- 
ford, spoke  with  a  certain  pathos.  Under  his  Liberalism  there 
was  carefully  veiled  ecclesiasticism  ;  and  perhaps  if  there  was 
one  thing  which  rendered  him  unfit  for  an  Education 
Minister,  it  was  his  power  of  veiling,  under  statements 
of  Liberal  principles,  claims  of  the  worst  ecclesiastical  ascend- 
ancy. Mr.  Eorster  said  that  the  Act  must  have  a  fair  trial, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  theoretically  by  the  Act, 
as  it  was  discussed  in  Parliament,  whether  it  would  work 
well  when  put  into  operation.  A  practical  trial  was  the  only 
thing  which  could  show  how  the  Act  worked.  What  was  the 
meaning  of  this  fair  trial  ?  It  was  a  scheme,  in  the  name  of 
fairness,  for  absolute  unfairness.  Mr.  Eorster  had  built  up,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  purely  denominational  system,  under  which 
the  education  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Eome  would 
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"be  carried  on  almost  entirely  at  tlie  public  expense.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  destroying  a  national  system.  To  give 
a  fair  trial,  must  mean  absolute  defeat  to  the  principles  of 
the  League,  and  to  render  Mr.  Forster  excellent  help  in  build- 
ing fortifications  to  be  employed  against  a  national  system  of 
unsectarian  education.  Mr.  Forster  wished  to  have  a  whole 
host  of  enormous  vested  interests  established  under  the  plea  of 
a  fair  trial.  What  the  League  said  was,  ''  We  will  have  no 
further  trial."  Any  Government  which  comes  to  power  must 
be  able  to  unite  the  highest  possible  culture  of  the  people  with 
the  most  absolute  religious  equality.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Giles,  President  of  the  Birmingham  Trades  Council, 
said  he  appeared  there  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  opinion 
of  the  working  classes  on  the  education  question.  They 
wanted  a  national  system  which  was  free  and  unsectarian — a 
pure  system  of  secular  education;  and  they  believed  that 
religious  teaching  should  be  left  to  the  various  denominations 
themselves,  and  neither  the  State  nor  local  authorities  should 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  W.  P.  Claydon",  of  London,  as  a  gentleman  indirectly 
representing  the  ITonconformist  Committee,  supported  the 
resolution ;  and  after  alluding  to  the  great  success  of  the  late 
Cannon  Street  meeting  of  ITonconformists,  he  referred  to  the 
large  number  of  Liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
who  supported  Mr.  Jacob  Bright's  amendment,  as  a  proof  that 
there  was  a  larger  sympathy  with  the  League  movement  than 
the  officers  of  the  League  thoroughly  understood.  In  con- 
clusion, he  said  that  he  believed  that  the  chairman,  with  that 
League,  with  the  great  Nonconformist  body,  and  with  the 
whole  secular  opinion  of  the  country  at  his  back,  would  gather 
round  him  an  irresistible  force  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
and  if  they  did  not  convert  the  Government,  they  would  at 
any  rate  get  such  a  concession,  even  from  Mr.  Forster  himself, 
as  in  a  very  few  years  would  enable  them  to  meet  in  that 
hall  and  congratulate  themselves  that  all  the  objects  they  laid 
down  that  day  had  at  last  been  accomplished.     (Applause.) 

The  Eev.  J.  J.  Brown  said  he  could  heartily  concur  in 
what  had  been  said  as  to  the  confidence  wdiich  they  should 
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repose  in  the  President  of  the  League.  Mr.  Dixon  had  been 
placed  in  positions  which  had  thoroughly  tried  and  tested  him, 
and  he  had  come  out  of  the  ordeal  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  League,  and  stronger  for  the  new  work  which  was  before 
him.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  defeated  a  budget  last  year,  and 
had  extinguished  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  (Laughter.) 
He  (the  speaker)  thought  Mr.  Dixon  would  be  able  also  to 
defeat  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Marquis  of  Eipon,  in  the  Bill  to 
which  they  had  committed  themselves.  They  should  unite 
with  him,  and  give  their  entire  sympathy  to  him,  in  protesting 
against  the  conduct  of  those  who  should  have  been  their 
leaders.  N"ever  had  Minister  or  Ministry  so  noble  an  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  such  a  large,  broad,  and  catholic  measure 
of  education  as  that  which  had  been  afforded  to  Mr.  Forster 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  never  had  Minister  or  Ministry  dealt 
with  the  question  in  such  a  paltry  and  peddling  spirit. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Bill,  as  framed  by  Mr.  Forster,  was 
simply  a  bundle  of  permissions,  inspired  and  animated 
by  a  fanatical  sectarianism ;  and  he  ventured  to  say  that, 
so  far  as  the  Nonconformist  body  were  concerned,  they 
had  no  confidence  in  Mr.  Forster,  or  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  what  he  had  passed.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  did 
not  expect  simple  justice  from  him,  or  from  the  department 
over  which  he  presided,  and  what  they  felt  and  believed  they 
would  frankly  and  freely  say  from  that  and  every  other  plat- 
form to  which  they  had  access  in  the  country.  (Cheers.) 
It  had  been  asked  wliat  they  were  to  gain  by  opposing  the 
Government,  or  if  successful  in  throwing  out  the  Govern- 
ment. They  would  get  this :  they  would  be  true  to  their 
principles  and  true  to  their  professions.  Tliis  was  the  noblest 
object  which  they,  as  men,  could  gain.  The  embodiment  of 
these  principles,  even  in  action,  was  not  very  much  better  than 
a  manly  and  honest  maintenance  of  them  when  they  were 
discredited  and,  as  their  opponents  said,  defeated.  But  they 
would  gain  more  than  this.  The  Opposition  bench  was  a 
wonderful  and  charmed  spot.  There  were  some  fruits  which 
were  brought  to  maturity  by  frost,  as  well  as  some  which  were 
brought  to  maturity  by  sunshine ;  and  that  cold  bench  was 
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frequently  a  better  place  to  ripen  things  than  the  enervating 
atmosphere  of  the  other  side  of  the  House.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
They  must  remember  that  it  was  not  a  Ministry  which  proposed 
the  resolutions  about  the  Irish  Church  ;  it  was  not  a  Ministry 
which  brought  in  the  Disestablishment  Bill;  it  was  not 
whilst  on  the  Ministerial  bench  that  the  light  dawned  upon 
Mr.  Gladstone,  or  upon  his  associates.  Much  of  the  best 
legislative  fruit  ever  gro^vn  came  to  perfection  in  Opposition. 
(Cheers.)  It  seemed  as  though  it  were  with  Ministers  as  with 
other  things,  that  great  points  could  frequently  be  gained 
only  by  change.  (Hear,  hear.)  Sometimes  an  intellectual  and 
moral  paralysis  came  over  people :  Mr.  Gladstone  had  just 
come  to  that  point.  He  and  his  Ministry  had  done  great 
things ;  but  these  were  only  promises  of  things  that  educa- 
tionalists had  to  expect  from  them,  and  in  this  measure  they 
had  opposed  in  toto  what  they  did  in  their  Irish  measures. 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  the  League  said  was,  "  We  are  a  patient 
race.  Isaachar  is  our  type.  Grievous  burdens  we  have  borne, 
inflicted  upon  us  by  one  party  and  the  other;  we  have  borne 
long  and  patiently  these  burdens.  We  have  been  doctored  by 
both  parties,  and  not  much  bettered  as  yet ;  but  this  we  say, 
that  whilst  we  are  patient  in  bearing  what  does  exist,  we  are 
intolerant  of  the  imposition  of  any  new  burden.  We  say  to 
the  Ministry,  '  JSTo  step  backward.' "  (Loud  cheers.)  Speaking 
for  himself,  as  a  Nonconformist  and  a  member  of  the  League, 
he  should  say  to  every  member  of  Parliament  he  met,  "We  do 
not  ask  you  to  take  steps  forward  which  may  be  premature,  or 
which,  it  may  be,  you  cannot  take  ;  but  this  we  do  tell  you — 
you  shall  never  take  one  single  step  backward  if  we  can  help  it." 
(Eenewed  applause.)  N'ot  one  of  the  Tories  would  have  done 
as  Mr.  Torster  and  the  Government  had  done.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  should  like  to  have  seen  Sir  John  Pakington  propose  such 
a  Bill.  The  Opposition  would  have  been  sufficiently  clear 
and  quick  to  see  the  faults  it  contained  and  the  injustices  it 
involved  ;  there  would  not  have  been  any  coquetting  with  the 
Tories  had  the  Tories  sat  on  the  Ministerial  bench.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Let  them,  then,  say  to  their  representatives,  ''Winning 
or  losing,  victorious  or  failing,  we  have  our  principles.     We 
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will  abide  by  them,  we  will  figlit  for  them.  They  are 
immortal,  and  if  defeated  to-day  there  would  be  a  resurrection 
of  them  to-morrow."  (Cheers.)  Men  might  come  and  men 
might  go ;  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Ministry  might  go,  but 
these  principles  would  abide  and  live  for  evermore.  (Loud 
cheers.)  He  desired  the  President  of  the  League  to  go  to 
Parliament  next  session  without  bating  one  jot  of  heart  or 
hope.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  had  full  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
in  his  moral  courage,  and  in  his  determination.  He  had  faith 
in  that  grand  quality  of  Englishmen,  indomitable  perseverance 
and  persistence ;  but  let  them  not  leave  their  President  to 
fight  out  the  struggle  alone  and  unaided.  When  he  spoke  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  let  it  be  clear  that  he  was  simply 
speaking  for  millions  who  supported  him,  and  who  were 
ranged  at  his  back.  When  he  acted  let  it  be  clear  that  he 
advocated  no  feeble  cause,  but  that  he  represented  the  united 
and  determined  voice  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who 
wished  to  see  educational  reforms  carried  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  who  were  absolutely  determined  that  they 
must  be  speedily  and  effectually  executed.  (Loud  cheers.) 
He  heartily  supported  the  resolution. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Tilly  (Cardiff)  said  he  came  there  from  the 
principality,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  Nonconformists  in 
Wales,  This  was  the  first  time  upon  which,  in  this  town,  he  had 
publicly  identified  himself  with  the  League  ;  but  he  must  add 
that,  though  somewhat  reluctant  to  do  so  before,  he  now 
supported  the  resolution  before  the  meeting  most  heartily. 
There  was  a  very  difficult  point  in  his  mind  with  reference  to 
School  Boards  themselves.  In  Cardiff,  which  they  knew  was 
a  very  large  Nonconformist  town,  they  agitated  at  first  for  a 
School  Board  ;  they  thought  they  had  got  it,  and  they  went 
before  the  Town  Council.  Almost  to  a  man,  those  who  were 
present  at  that  meeting  were  in  favour  of  a  Board  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  other  party  had  appointed  to  meet  the  Council  on 
a  subsequent  day,  and  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  so  afraid  were 
the  Town  Council  of  Cardiff,  notwithstanding  the  eloquence 
which  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  greater 
eloquence   at  the  second  meeting  completely  turned  them 
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round.  Since  then  tlie  Nonconformists  had  noticed  the  way 
in  which  other  School  Boards  had  acted,  and  he  confessed,  as 
one,  that  he  felt  almost  pleasure  at  the  fact  that  they  had  not  got 
a  School  Board.  He  was  now  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  might 
wish  to  apply  for  a  School  Board.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
25th  clause  of  the  Act,  he  had  felt  great  reluctance  and  hesita- 
tion as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  School  Board  or 
not.  Although  the  Nonconformists  in  Cardiff  preponderated,  he 
was  not  sure  whether  the  action  of  the  cumulative  vote  would 
not  cause  a  majority  of  denominationalists  to  be  elected  on  the 
School  Board.  The  Congregational  bodies,  the  Independents, 
and  the  Baptists  would  not  vote  compactly ;  and,  as  he  had 
said,  he  never  w^ould  be  a  party  to  voting  for  a  School  Board 
only  denominational.  They  had  a  large  body  of  Church 
people,  they  had  a  large  body  of  Catholics,  they  had  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Wesleyans,  and  the  danger  was  that  they 
would,  under  these  circumstances,  get  a  majority  of  denomi- 
nationalists. He  should  have  liked  some  little  counsel  from 
that  meeting  as  to  whether  it  would  be  desirable,  in  this 
state  of  facts,  to  agitate  for  a  Board.  In  reference  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  so  as  to  prevent  rates  being  paid 
to  denominational  schools  there  could  be  no  hesitation  what- 
ever. They  had  been  told  again  and  again  that  they  were  to 
respect  the  poor  man's  conscience  as  well  as  their  own  in  this 
matter  ;  but  he  maintained  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of  con- 
science at  all  in  reference  to  those  who  had  to  send  their 
children  to  these  schools,  because  the  State  said  to  the  men, 
"  We  vvdll  educate  your  children  in  secular  education  ;  but 
you  have  no  right  to  say  to  us,  *Do  it  also  in  religious  mat- 
ters.'" It  was  not  a  matter  of  conscience  in  such  a  case  as 
this  ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  to  the  Nonconformists. 
He  could  see  looming  in  the  distance  another  Church  rate 
agitation.  He  had  already  had  his  own  house  robbed — he 
used  the  w^ord  advisedly — for  the  payment  of  Church  rates. 
He  had  had  his  parlour  stripped  three  times ;  and  he  thought 
there  was  a  little  of  Nonconformist  feeling  remaining,  which 
would  submit  again  and  again  to  such  treatment  rather  than 
pay  a  rate  for  the  support  of  denominational  schools.     He 
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really  hoped  that  there  would  go  forth  from  that  meeting- 
such  expressions  as  would  move  the  whole  of  the  Noncon- 
formists in  the  country ;  and  he  felt  assured  no  Ministry 
could  stand  against  the  general  determination  of  Noncon- 
formists not  to  pay  the  rates.  The  first  twenty  seizures  would 
settle  the  question  at  once,  and  would  ring  the  death-knell  of" 
the  objectionable  clause  in  the  Bill.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  SxowDON  (Halifax)  said  he  was  an  unpolished  and 
uneducated  man,  and  it  was  perhaps  this  fact  which  induced 
the  Halifax  branch  of  the  League  to  send  him  to  represent 
them  at  the  meeting.  (Laughter.)  If  there  were  any  persons 
present  who  came  under  the  same  category,  he  need  not  ask 
their  indulgence,  because  their  ignorance  would  prevent  them 
understanding  liis  errors ;  but  to  educated  people  he  must 
appeal  for  leniency,  pleading  his  earnestness  as  some  excuse 
for  his  mistakes.  (Cheers).  It  struck  him  that  there  were  in 
this  country,  besides  the  bodies  which  had  been  called  Noncon- 
formist bodies,  a  large  number  of  people — sober,  steady-going, 
intelligent  people—  people  outside  religious  denominations  ; 
and  these  people,  he  would  not  say  universally,  but  in  the 
main,  were  entirely  at  one  with  the  Nonconformists  upon  this 
question — namely,  that  it  was  not  the  function  or  the  province 
of  Kings,  of  Governments,  or  of  Parliaments,  to  give  religious 
instruction ;  that  it  was  the  province  of  those  who  were 
moved  by  a  higher  power  in  that  direction  ;  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  give  secular  instruction,  to 
enable  a  man  to  get  creditably  through  the  world.  This 
was  in  truth  what  belonged  to  the  province  of  the 
State ;  and  he  held  that  to  teach  a  child  to  read  and 
to  write,  and  to  cast  accounts,  was  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  it  go  ahead,  and  win  its  way  in  the  world, 
as  teaching  it  the  art  of  making  shoes  or  coats.  (Hear,  hear.) 
This  teaching  should  be  altogether  outside  and  independent 
of  religion.  And  because  he  had  come  to  these  conclusions, 
and  believed  that  the  majority  of  the  working  classes,  to 
which  he  belonged,  had  come  to  the  same  conclusions,  he  held 
that  public  opinion  should  be  aroused  on  the  matter,  and 
should  be  united,  that  those  who  uplield  the  views  in  ParHa- 
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ment  sliould  be  strenuously  supported,  and  that  a  sound  carry- 
ing out  of  these  principles  should  be  the  test  applied  to  those 
in  office,  and  the  only  reason  for  their  continuance.  Speakers 
who  preceded  him  had  said  that  statesmen  conceived  higher 
and  loftier  ideas,  and  were  ready  to  bring  about  greater  and 
more  important  changes,  when  in  the  cold  shade  of  Opposition, 
and  that  the  proper  progress  of  education  might  demand  this. 
He  had  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  in  saying  that  if  those  members 
of  Parliament  who  were  not  up  to  the  mark  would  follow  the 
example  and  carry  out  the  words  of  that  indomitable  friend 
of  freedom  and  thorough  reformer,  ''  Young  Oowen,"  of 
Newcastle,  before  twelve  months  were  over  many  of  those 
Eadicals  going  in  a  WTong  direction,  and  many  sexagenarian 
politicians,  who  had  already  gone  in  the  wrong  direction, 
would  be  recalled  to  the  path  of  duty,  and  the  refreshing 
breezes  of  progress  would  blow  over  what  was  now  a 
"  cesspool  of  stagnation."  (Hear,  hear.)  His  advice  to  the 
Executive  in  Birmingham  and  throughout  the  country  was  to 
lose  no  time  in  bringing  the  question  directly  home  to  the 
people ;  let  them  hold  public  meetings,  let  them  get  up 
town's  meetings,  let  them  sign  a  thousand  protests,  let  them 
flood  the  House  of  Commons  with  petitions  signed  by  the 
chairmen  on  behalf  of  the  meetings,  and  they  might  depend 
that  the  people  would  respond  to  the  call,  and  that  the  success. 
of  any  measure  Mr.  Dixon  brought  forward  in  their  name 
would  be  certain.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  did  not  think  Mr. 
Porster  was  a  whit  worse  than  any  other  member  of  the- 
Government  upon  this  particular  question.  He  was  the 
spokesman,  but  his  colleagues  endorsed,  and  sanctioned,  and 
proposed,  and  arranged,  and  contrived  all  he  did.  Why  should 
he  be  specially  selected  for  condemnation,  and  tlie  others 
allowed  to  go  scot-free  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  He  cordially  sup- 
ported the  resolution. 

Professor  Kavanagh,  of  the  Catholic  University,  Dublin,, 
rose  to  move  an  amendment.  He  said  he  regretted  that, 
while  cordially  concurring  in  the  object  of  the  League,  he- 
could  not  agree  to  some  clauses  of  the  notice  of  motion  pro- 
posed to  be  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  next  session.. 
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He  respected  fully  the  supreme  right  of  the  English  people 
to  Home  Eule  and  to  the  Home  School  which  was  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  he  should  have  hesitated  to  intrude  upon 
their  attention  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  League 
had  proposed  to  extend  some  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
notice  of  motion  to  Ireland.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned 
for  this  interest  in  the  educational  affairs  of  Ireland  was  that, 
as  Englishm^en  paid  the  taxes  from  which  State  aid  was 
drawn,  they  had  a  right  to  have  a  voice  as  to  the  method  of 
its  application.  (Hear.)  He  should  not  dispute  that  right, 
for  upon  it  he  also  established  his  claim  for  a  fair  hearing. 
He  founded  a  further  claim  to  be  heard  upon  the  fact 
prominently  set  forth  in  the  programme  of  the  meeting,  and 
also  in  the  third  report — -just  adopted — of  the  League,  that 
a  deputation  from  what  was  called  the  Irish  League 
would  explain  to  the  meeting  the  views  of  their  constitu- 
ents with  respect  to  the  educational  question  in  that 
'Country. 

The  Chairman  asked  the  speaker  to  keep  to  the  subject 
of  the  resolution.  Any  member  of  the  League  had  a  right 
to  move  an  amendment ;  but  Mr.  Kavanagh  only  became  a 
member,  he  believed,  on  the  preceding  day.     (Laughter.) 

Professor  Kavanagh  said  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  a  nation 
of  from  four  to  five  millions  of  Catholics,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Episcopalian  Protestants  of  Ireland  joined 
with  them  in  the  opinions  he  had  to  express.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Withholding  his  consent  from  other  parts  of  the  notice  of 
motion,  he  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  second,  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  clauses  in  the  present  resolution  be  omitted. 
.(Expressions  of  dissent.) 

The  Piev.  W.  W.  Jubb  (Oldbury),  in  supporting  the 
resolution,  referred  to  the  enthusiastic  feeling  which  prevailed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union,  held  last  week 
in  Swansea,  against  the  payment  of  fees  to  denominational 
schools,  and  said  the  views  of  the  League  would  be  made  a 
hustings  question  at  the  next  election.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 
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ON  THE  WORKING  AND  DEFECTS  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY   EDUCATION    ACT. 

On  the  reassembling  of  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon, 
Mr.  J.  Thackray  Bunce,  F.S.S.,  (Chairman  of  the  Publishing 
Committee),  read  the  following  paper : — 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  a  year ;  and,  therefore,  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  formation  of  a  reasonable 
judgment  of  its  character,  its  working,  and  the  defects  which, 
anticipated  by  the  League  from  the  outset,  are  now  confirmed 
by  experience. 

In  theory,  the  Act  establishes  a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion, co-extensive  with  the  wants  of  the  country,  directed  by 
local  representative  Boards,  and  maintained  by  rates  levied 
upon  local  communities. 

In  fact,  the  result  of  the  Act  is  to  establish  a  patch-work 
system,  partial  in  extent,  administered  by  Boards  which,  in 
many  cases,  represent  only  a  minority  of  ratepayers,  and 
largely  worked,  both  by  local  Boards  and  by  the  Education 
Department,  as  the  complement  of  the  denominational  or 
sectarian  system  previously  in  operation. 

In  theory,  the  Act  was  designed  to  cover  the  neglected 
parts  of  the  country  with  efficient  schools  ;  to  enforce  the 
attendance  of  children ;  to  dispose  of  the  religious  difficulty ; 
and  to  meet  the  case  of  parents  who  are  too  poor  to  pay 
school  fees. 

In  fact,  the  measure  has  not  yet  produced  a  single  school ; 
the  compulsory  power  remains  a  dead  letter ;  the  religious 
difficulty  has  already  provoked  the  bitterest  conceivable 
controversy,  and  threatens  to  result  in  very  grave  social  and 
public  embarrassment ;  and  the  provision  for  the  case  of  poor 
parents,  being  used  as  a  means  of  concurrent  endowmient 
for  sectarian  schools,  has  developed  a  new  religious  diffi- 
culty, of  even  greater  magnitude  than  that  arising  out  of  the 
permission  to  give  dogmatic  instruction  in  Board  schools. 

These  practical  results  of  the  Education  Act,  as  opposed 
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to  the  professions  of  its  author  and  advocates,  are  not 
surprising  to  the  officers  of  the  National  Education  League. 
Indeed,  they  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  anticipation,  in  an 
examination  of  Mr.  Forster's  Bill,  immediately  upon  its 
introduction.  In  this  paper,  approved  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  circulated  amongst  the  Branches  of  the 
League,  it  was  shown  that  the  consequences  actually 
resulting  from  the  Act  must  of  necessity  ensue  ;  the  measure 
being  so  drawn  as  to  favour  sectarian  interests,  and  the 
permissive  powers  contained  in  it  being  so  framed  as  inevit- 
ably to  evoke  the  spirit  of  religious  discord ;  and  to  afford,  on 
the  one  hand,  means  of  evading  the  professed  intention  of  the 
Act,  and,  on  the  other,  of  establishing,  at  the  expense  of 
local  ratepayers,  a  system  of  concurrent  endowment,  on 
a  most  liberal  scale,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Anglican 
and  the  Eoman  Churches,  participation  in  this  advantage 
being,  in  accordance  with  their  principles,  almost  uniformly 
refused  by  Nonconformist  bodies.  While  anticipating  these 
results,  the  officers  of  the  League  confess  that  they  did  not 
anticipate  what  has  actually  occurred — namely,  a  deliberate 
and  persistent  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  oblige  School  Boards  to  subsidise  denominational 
schools,  by  pressing  them  to  adopt  bye-laws  providing  for  the 
payment  of  fees  to  such  schools,  as  well  as  remitting  fees  in 
Board  schools — the  Department  well  knowing  that  it  had  no 
power  to  enforce  such  a  provision,  and  being,  therefore,  bound 
to  know  that  it  had  no  right  to  advise  it.  At  first  it  was  pre- 
sumed that  such  interference  was  accidental,  or  was  due  to 
the  excessive  zeal  of  subordinate  agents  of  the  department ; 
but  in  reply  to  remonstrances  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
it  now  appears,  that  the  interference  of  the  Department  is 
general,  systematic,  and  designed;  and  in  a  recent  speech 
Mr.  Eorster  has  himself  accepted  the  responsibility  of  the 
proceeding. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  this  distinct  advocacy  of 
sectarian  interests  that  the  Education  Department  has  failed 
in  its  duty.  It  has  manifested  a  strange  want  of  promptitude 
in  carrying  out  the  powers  of  the  Education  Act,  by  com- 
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pelling  tlie  formation  of  Scliool  Boards,  where  tliese  liave  "been 
rejected  in  the  locality,  or  where,  notwithstanding  local 
requirements,  no  effort  has  been  made  to  establish  them.  Even 
where  School  Boards  have  been  formed,  much  delay  has 
occurred  in  giving  the  requisite  sanction  to  bye-laws,  and  in 
specifying  the  amount  of  school  provision  to  be  made.  In  a 
few  instances,  but  in  very  few,  the  School  Boards  have  been 
able  to  give  the  Department  the  information,  as  to  local 
necessities,  which  they  should  have  received  from  it,  and 
have  consequently  asked  for  permission  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  school  building  ;  but  even  in  these  instances  only 
a  limited  permission  has  been  accorded,  while,  in  other 
instances,  the  applications  have  been  left  unanswered. 

The  result  of  this  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  Education 
Department  is,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  country  stiU 
remain  unprovided  with  School  Boards,  and  that  those  which 
are  established  are  scattered  in  a  manner  so  arbitrary  as  to 
constitute  a  travesty  of  a  national  system.  In  his  speech, 
at  the  close  of  last  session  of  Parliament,  when  moving  the 
Education  vote,  Mr.  Forster  congratulated  himself  and  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Education 
Act  has  been  put  in  operation.  He  stated  that  it  had  been 
adopted  in  96  boroughs  with  a  population  of  4,000,000,  and 
in  London  with  a  population  of  3,000,000,  and  in  172 
parishes  with  a  population  of  about  1,000,000  ;  thus  making 
8,000,000 — or  about  one  tliird  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  already  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  Act. 
Nearly  three  months  have  since  elapsed,  but  the  measure 
of  progress  then  reported  by  Mr.  Forster  has  not  been 
•extended.  From  the  1st  of  August  not  a  single  borough  has 
been  added  to  the  list  of  those  which  have  elected  School 
Boards,  and  the  new  Boards  in  parishes  number  only  34,  of 
which  all  but  ten  had  received  their  ^'  orders  "  to  elect  before 
the  date  of  Mr.  Forster's  speech. 

But,  while  taking  credit  for  what  had  been  done,  Mr. 
Forster  failed  to  describe  what  had  been  omitted.  Th^re 
.are  now  in  operation  96  School  Boards  in  boroughs,  1  in 
London,  and  206  in  parishes  not  included  in  boroughs.     There 
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are,  however,  in  England  and  Wales  220  boroughs,  of  which 
124  have  not  adopted  the  Education  Act ;  and  there  are 
13,844  parishes,  of  which  less  than  200  have  elected  School 
Boards.  This  is  the  result  of  fourteen  months'  trial  of  the 
Education  Act,  under  the  direction  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment ;  and  even  this  return  conveys  an  incomplete  statement 
of  the  limited  extent  to  which  the  Act  has  been  put  in 
operation,  for  of  the  303  Boards  actually  existing,  106  are  in 
Wales,  thus  leaving  only  197  Boards  for  the  whole  of 
England. 

The  partial  and  erratic  distribution  of  the  English  Scliool 
Boards  is  equally  remarkable  with  the  fewness  of  their  num- 
bers. There  ^^tq  five  counties  (Dorset,  Hereford,  Himtingdon, 
Eutland,  and  Salop),  with  a  population  of  654,714,  without  a 
single  Board  in  any  one  of  them. 

Seven  counties  (Bedford,  Berks,  Gloucester,  Hertford, 
Oxford,  Westmorland,  and  Flint),  with  a  population  of 
1,388,962,  have  only  one  Board  each. 

Tliree  counties  (Cambridge,  Surrey,  and  AVilts),  with  a 
population  of  1,533,835,  have  only  tvjo  Boards  each. 

Nine  counties  (Bucks,  Cumberland,  Essex,  Leicester, 
Lincoln,  ^STorthumberland,  Worcester,  Warwick,  and  Eadnor), 
with  a  population  of  2,952,606,  have  only  three  Boards  each. 

The  county  of  Lincoln,  with  one-third  the  area  of  Wales, 
has  only  three  village  Boards;  while  Wales  (including  five  on 
the  Monmouthshire  border)  has  100  such  Boards  :  a  third  of 
the  whole  number  existing. 

The  four  great  agricultural  counties  on  the  eastern  coast 
(Lincoln,  N'orfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex),  with  an  area  larger 
than  Wales,  have  only  sixteen  Boards  amongst  the  four. 

Of  the  fifty-two  counties  in  England  and  Wales,  there 
are  twenty-seven  whose  capital  towns  are  without  School 
Boards,  and  these  are  fairly  dispersed  in  all  the  main  divisions 
of  the  kingdom.  Out  of  405  towns  with  a  population  of 
more  than  20,000  each,  there  are  only  ninety-five  with  School 
Boards ;  and  out  of  466  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than 
5,000  each,  there  are  only  twenty-six  having  Boards.  Of 
the    cathedral    towns,    there    are    fourteen   which   have  no 
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School  Boards — namely,  York,  Lincoln,  Hereford,  Gloucester, 
Ely,  Wincliester,  Wells,  Chester,  Chichester,  Lichfield,  Peter- 
borough, Eipon,  Bangor,  and  Llandaff. 

Several  causes  have  conduced  to  this  humiliating  result — • 
for  that  it  is  humiliating  every  advocate  of  national  education 
must  admit.  The  Education  Department,  active,  and  even 
eager,  to  influence  School  Boards  in  favour  of  sectarian  schools, 
has  manifested  no  disposition  to  apply  pressure  to  the  vast 
agricultural  districts  and  the  small  towns,  now  practically  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  denomination — the  Established  Church. 
It  has  accepted,  or  at  least,  so  far  as  evidence  is  accessible,  it 
has  not  disputed,  local  returns  of  school  accommodation  known 
to  be  exaggerated  and  fallacious — inefficient  schools  being 
returned  as  efficient ;  Sunday  schools,  and  even  dames'  schools, 
being  enumerated  amongst  the  means  of  education.  Again, 
the  Department — at  least  it  has  made  no  sign  to  the  contrary 
— has  recognised  as  practically  existent,  schools  which  are 
only  projected,  and  may  not  be  established  for  years  to 
come,  if  at  all.  This  is  the  outcome  of  the  policy  which, 
while  professing  to  desire  a  national  system,  aimed  at 
practically  extending  the  denominational  system,  by  allowing 
applications  for  additional  building  grants  to  be  made  up  to 
the  close  of  the  year  1870,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
enabling  the  denominations  to  complete  provision  confessedly 
hitherto  inadequate,  and  thus  to  defeat  the  election  of  School 
Boards.  The  extent  to  which  this  unjust  privilege  was  used, 
and  the  direction  in  which  its  advantages  have  gone,  were 
clearly  shown  in  a  Parliamentary  return  issued  last  session,  on 
the  motion  of  our  President,  Mr.  Dixon.  From  this  it  appears 
that  in  the  last  three  months  of  1870 — after  the  Education  De- 
partment had  virtually  given  notice  of  a  desire  to  receive  them 
— the  enormous  number  of  3,230  applications  were  made  for 
building  grants,  ahnost  entirely  by  managers  of  denomina- 
tional schools.  Of  these,  2,852  applications  were  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Established  Church ;  82  by  Eoman  Catholics  ; 
96  from  British  schools ;  108  by  various  sections  of  the 
Methodist  body ;  15  by  Baptists  and  Independents,  73  from 
undenominational  schools  ;    two  by  Unitarians,  and  one  each 
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by  Jews  and  Presbyterians.  Thus,  of  tbe  total  applica- 
tions, nine-tenths  were  made  by  the  Established  Church, 
the  whole  of  these  being  direcjtly  and  intentionally  hostile  to 
the  adoption  of  a  national  unsectarian  system.  The  total 
money  claim  amounted  to  £600,000.  It  is  really  startling  to 
find  that  in  the  previous  nine  months  of  1870  only  144 
grants  were  applied  for,  and  that  the  number  of  grants  for 
the  year  1869  was  no  more  than  192 — this  being  obviously 
the  real  measure  of  denominational  progress,  the  new  effort 
to  occupy  ratlier  than  to  cultivate,  the  educational  field, 
being  suggested  by  the  invitation  of  the  Government, 
operating  upon  theological  hostility  to  an  unsectarian  system, 
and  ecclesiastical  dread  of  lay  control. 

Another  great  reason  which  accounts  for  the  small 
nimiber  and  erratic  distribution  of  School  Boards,  is  the 
almost  invariable  opposition  manifested  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  Anglican  and  Roman  Churches,  and  —  happily  with 
some  brilliant  and  honourable  exceptions  —  the  hostility 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  Tliis  opposition,  com- 
bined in  some  places  with  landlord  dictation,  in  others  with 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,  and  in  most  with  audacious 
misrepresentation,  has  manifested  itself  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  and  the  small  towns. 
The  famous  joint  pastoral,  or  manifesto,  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
prelates,  sufi&ciently  indicates  their  hostility  to  School  Boards  ; 
while  of  the  Anglican  hierarchy  we  find  such  examples  as  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  publicly  returning  thanks  that  there  is 
only  one  School  Board  in  an  important  part  of  his  diocese ; 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  declaring  the  ''impossibility" 
of  teaching  unsectarian  religion  ;  the  Bishop  of  Chester  head- 
ing an  attempt  (only  too  successful)  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  in  his  cathedral  town ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  declaring  that  he  would  "  rather  have  Mahometanism 
taught  in  this  country"  than  "  undogmatic  " — that  is  un- 
sectarian— theology,  the  apprehended  result  of  School  Boards. 
When  the  Bishops  thus  lead  the  way,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  parochial  clergy  follow  the  example 
of  their    ecclesiastical    superiors.       Nor,   unhappily,   is  it 
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matter  of  surprise  tliat  every  species  of  misrepresentation, 
and  every  art  of  electioneering  skill,  should  be  employed  to 
maintain  sectarian  supremacy,  and  to  defeat  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  unsectarian  teaching,  con- 
trolled by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  ratepayers. 
It  is  needless  to  encumber  this  paper  with  a  record  of 
the  intimidation,  the  unscrupulous  influence,  the  false 
cries,  and  the  wholesale  misrepresentations  resorted  to 
by  the  denominational  party  in  School  Board  contests. 
Instances  may  be  found  in  the  files  of  every  newspaper 
in  the  kingdom ;  and  whenever  the  Education  League 
happens  to  be  in  question,  the  whole  armoury  of  sectarian 
warfare  is  exhibited  in  the  so-caUed  ''  religious "  journals 
and  in  clerical  speeches. 

These,  then,  are  the  causes  why  so  small  a  number  of 
School  Boards  has  been  actually  formed — the  delays  of  the 
Education  Department ;  the  solicited  and  illusory  occupation 
of  the  ground  by  sectarian  activity ;  the  opposition  of  the 
Anglican  and  Eoman  Catholic  clergy ;  the  influence  of 
landowners ;  and  the  combination  of  all  conceivable  forces 
of  local  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  spurious  economy — availing 
themselves  to  the  full  extent  of  the  fatally  permissive  character 
of  the  Education  Act. 

Nor  is  the  aspect  of  the  Education  question  much  more 
satisfactory  in  most  of  the  towns  in  which  School  Boards 
have  been  elected.  It  is  the  fact — too  plain  to  be  disputed, 
too  general  to  be  ascribed  to  local  causes — that  hitherto — 
again  owing  to  the  permissive  character  of  the  Education 
Act — the  School  Boards  have  been  incessantly  occupied  with 
so-called  "religious"  disputes.  The  decision  as  to  the  kind  of 
theological  instruction  to  be  given  having  been  remitted  to 
School  Boards,  every  election  has  turned,  not  upon  the  fitness 
of  candidates,  but  upon  their  religious  opinions.  Thus, 
throughout  the  country,  there  has  occurred  a  display  of  theo- 
logical hatred  and  sectarian  bitterness  unparalleled  within 
living  memory,  bearing  with  it  the  seeds  of  future  contests,  if 
possible  more  deeply  envenomed,  and  opening  up  politico- 
ecclesiastical  questions   of   the  gravest   nature   and  widest 
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extent.  The  disputes  and  animosities  engendered  in  the 
elections  have  naturally  been  transferred  to  the  School 
Boards.  Owing  to  the  means  of  the  Cumulative  Vote,  dex- 
terously worked  by  infinitely  ramified  ecclesiastical  machinery, 
minorities  of  electors  have  been  enabled  to  seat  majorities 
upon  the  Boards,  or  to  obtain  sufficient  representation  to 
paralyse  their  action.  Thus,  as  in  Birmingham,  in  New- 
castle, in  Manchester,  in  Wolverhampton,  and  elsewhere,  we 
have  School  Boards  with  majorities  of  members  opposed  to 
the  wishes  and  convictions  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  and 
prepared  to  use  a  temporary  success  in  order  to  benefit  their 
own  denominations  at  the  expense  of  hostile  ratepayers. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  time  of  the  Boards  is  occupied 
by  party  conflicts ;  and  by  endeavours  on  the  one  hand 
to  use  the  permissive  powers  of  the  Act  for  sectarian  pur- 
poses ;  and  on  the  other  to  resist  this  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  religious 
equality. 

So  long  as  the  permissive  character  of  the  Education  Act 
is  retained,  there  is  no  hope  of  bringing  these  disputes  to  a 
close.  While  there  is  a  chance  of  working  the  Act  to  sec- 
tarian advantage,  the  advocates  of  sectarian  education  will 
naturally  avail  themselves  of  it ;  and  so  long  as  they  persist, 
the  advocates  of  religious  equality,  and  the  opponents  of 
sectarian  teaching  at  the  cost  of  the  community,  must 
necessarily  continue  their  resistance.  At  present  the  efforts 
of  the  sectarian  party  on  the  School  Boards  have  been  directed 
mainly  to  the  payment  of  fees  to  denominational  schools  (in 
other  w^ords,  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  concurrent 
endowment),  and  to  making  contributions  to  industrial  schools, 
which  are  generally  connected  with  the  Established  Church 
or  with  the  Eoman  Church.  When  Board  Schools  begin  to 
be  opened,  new  occasions  of  conflict  will  arise,  in  regard 
to  the  kind  of  theological  instruction  to  be  given  in  them,  and 
to  the  religious  opinions  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  to 
be  appointed.  It  is  inevitable  that  existing  animosities  should 
be  widened  by  these  fertile  sources  of  controversy ;  but  in  the 
meantime  prospective  considerations  are  overshadowed  by  the 
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immediate  question  of  subsidising  the  Anglican  and  Eoman 
Churches,  by  filling  their  schools  with  children  to  whom  they 
may  give  unrestricted  theological  teaching,  at  the  expense  of 
ratepayers  of  all  creeds,  but  entirely  beyond  their  control. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  must  be  the  result  of 
paying  fefes  in  denominational  schools,  under  the  permissive 
authority  of  the  25th  clause  of  the  Education  Act.  The 
experience  of  Manchester,  where  such  payments  have  begun, 
on  a  large  scale,  proves  this  beyond  contest.  About  6,000 
children  are  paid  for  at  existing  schools  by  the  Manchester 
School  Board.  Of  these  3,394  have  been  sent  to  Church 
of  England  schools,  2,126  to  Eoman  Catholic  schools,  543  to 
undenominational  schools,  158  to  Wesleyan  schools,  and  17 
to^Presbyterian  schools.  The  cost,  for  a  period  of  five  weeks, 
amounted  to  £333.,  of  which  the  Church  of  England  schools 
received  £189.,  and  the  Eoman  Catholic  schools  £101. 
Supposing  this  rate  to  be  maintained  for  the  year — though, 
when  compulsion  is  applied,  it  is  likely  to  be  doubled — the 
ratepayers  of  Manchester,  largely  Nonconformists,  will  have  to 
provide  several  thousands  of  pounds  yearly  for  fees  to  denomi- 
national schools,  and  of  this  amount  nine-tenths  will  be  divided 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Eome. 
These  churches  may  use  every  farthing  of  the  money,  provided 
by  ratepayers  of  all  creeds,  for  the  teaching  of  their  own 
peculiar  doctrines,  for  the  School  Boards  cannot  impose  any 
restriction  upon  religious  teaching  in  aided  schools  ;  nor  can 
they  exercise  any  power  of  inspection.  Thd  State  can  ascer- 
tain, by  inspectors,  the  manner  in  which  its  subsidies  are  ex- 
pended ;  but  the  School  Boards  have  no  such  power.  When 
they  pay  fees,  or  make  grants — the  terms  are  convertible — to 
denominational  schools,  they  simply  take  the  money  of  the 
ratepayers,  and  hand  it  over  to  irresponsible  persons,  who 
may  use  it  to  maintain  a  system  of  religious  teaching  hostile 
to  the  convictions  of  many  or  most  of  those  upon  whom  this 
practical  endowment  is  levied  by  force  of  law.  Thus,  the  old 
Church  rate  appears  in  a  more  obnoxious  form — for  the 
produce  of  the  revived  impost  may  be  devoted  not  to  the  main- 
tenance of  fabrics,  but  to  the  inculcation  of  doctrine — and  the 
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benefit  of  tlie  rate  is  extended  to  the  Church  of  Eome  as 
well  as  to  the  Established  Church. 

This  question  will,  however,  be  treated  in  other  papers, 
and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here.  We  therefore,  simply 
refer  to  the  injustice  thus  inflicted  upon  ratepayers,  the  pro- 
tests evoked  from  all  classes  and  organisations  of  Noncon- 
formists, the  hindrances  interposed  to  the  peaceful  working 
of  the  Education  Act ;  and  the  anomalies  created  in  the 
practice  of  neighbouring  towns — Wednesbury,  for  instance, 
refusing  denominational  payments,  and  Wolverhampton 
making  them ;  North  Shields  again  paying  fees,  and  South 
Sliields  (the  same  town,  divided  only  by  a  river)  refusing 
them. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  but  to  sum  up  tliis  statement  of 
the  working  and  defects  of  the  Education  Act.  As  to  its 
working,  the  Act  is  imperfectly  applied ;  large  portions  of 
the  country  being  left  without  a  single  School  Board,  and 
the  Boards  established  being  few  in  number  and  most  un- 
equally distributed.  Though  the  Act  has  been  more  than  a 
year  in  operation,  it  has  not  produced  a  school ;  but  it  has 
evoked  a  storm  of  religious  bitterness,  and  developed  inces- 
sant conflict ;  it  has  inflicted  gross  injustice  upon  the  opponents 
of  sectarian  teaching  at  the  public  expense,  by  talking  their 
money  and  giving  it  to  the  maintenance  of  denominational 
schools  ;  and  thus  it  has  precipitated  ecclesiastical  and  political 
questions  of  incalculable  magnitude,  and  pregnant  with  vital 
issues.  As  to  tlie  defects  of  the  Act,  these  are  described  in 
the  original  objections  of  the  League,  which  experience  has 
confirmed  to  demonstration — namely,  that  it  is  defective  in 
leaving  to  decision  by  localities,  essential  points  which  should 
have  been  settled  by  Parliament  for  the  whole  country :  and 
that  it  suffers  from  tlie  influence,  at  once  enfeebling  and 
irritating,  of  permissive  adoption,  permissive  compulsion,  per- 
missive freedom,  and  permissive  sectarianism.  To  borrow  the 
terms  of  a  resolution  passed  at  this  meeting,  "  by  the  conces- 
sion of  these  permissive  powers  it  provokes  religious  conflict 
throughout  the  country ;  and  by  the  exercise  of  them  it 
violates  the  rights  of  conscience." 
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PAYMENT    OF    SCHOOL    FEES. 

Mr,  E.  W.  Dale,  M.A.,  read  the  following  paper  on 
"  Payment  of  School  Fees  :" — 

Under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870  there  are 
three  methods  by  which  a  School  Board  may  provide  for  the 
free  education  of  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay 
the  ordinary  school  fees. 

1.  If  the  Board  can  satisfy  the  Education  Department 
that,  on  the  ground  of  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  any 
place  in  their  district,  it  is  expedient  for  the  interests  of 
education  to  provide  a  school  at  which  no  fees  shall  be  required 
from  the  scholars,  the  Board  is  empowered  by  clause  xxvi., 
subject  to  such  rules  and  conditions  as  the  Education  Depart- 
ment may  prescribe,  to  provide  such  school,  and  may  admit 
scholars  without  requiring  any  fee. 

2.  The  Board  may  provide  for  the  remission  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  fee  usually  charged  in  its  own 
schools. 

3.  The  Board  may  pay  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
school  fee  payable  at  any  public  elementary  school  selected 
by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child. 

IS'either  for  the  remission  of  fees  in  its  own  schools,  nor 
for  the  payment  of  fees  in  schools  not  under  its  own  manage- 
ment, is  it  necessary  that  the  Board  should  secure  the  sanction 
of  the  Department.  Clause  xvii.  enables  the  Board  to  remit 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  fee  at  its  own  discretion,  from  time  to 
time,  for  a  renewable  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  when 
it  is  of  opinion  that  the  parent  is  unable  from  poverty  to  pay 
the  fee.  Clause  xxv.  invests  the  Board  with  the  same  discre- 
tion with  regard  to  the  payment  of  fees  on  behalf  of  children 
attending  public  elementary  schools  under  private  manage- 
ment. Under  both  these  clauses  the  case  of  every  child  is 
dealt  with  separately.  The  Board  is  bound  by  no  definite  law. 
It  can  "  remit,"  or  ''  pay  "  according  to  its  own  judgment  of 
the  circumstances  and  claims  of  the  individual  parent. 

If,  however,  the  Board  determines  to  adopt  bye-laws. 
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defining  the  conditions  under  which  fees  shall  be  either  paid 
or  remitted,  clause  Ixxiv.  provides  that  these  bye-laws  must 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Education  Department. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  School  Board  has  exercised  the 
discretionary  powers  granted  under  clauses  xvii.  and  xxv. ; 
but  a  considerable  number  of  Boards  have  drawn  up  bye- 
laws  under  clause  Ixxiv.,  and  in  two  or  three  great  towns  the 
bye-law  providing  for  the  payment  of  fees  on  behalf  of 
children  attending  schools  not  under  the  management  of  the 
Board  is  already  in  operation. 

Tor  many  months  it  was  earnestly  contended  by  many 
of  the  friends  of  denominational  education  that,  if  a  Board 
determined  to  remit  the  fee  in  the  case  of  poor  children 
attending  its  own  schools,  the  poor  parent  could  demand  that 
the  fee  should  be  paid  for  a  child  attending  a  denominational 
school.  It  was  strenuously  denied  that  the  Board  could 
choose  between  remission  and  payment.  We  were  confidently 
told  that,  under  the  terms  of  the  Act,  if  a  Board  determined 
to  ''  remit,"  it  was  also  obliged  to  ''  pay."  This  extraordinary 
interpretation  of  the  Act  has  been  conclusively  shown  to  be 
inaccurate,  by  the  action  of  the  Department.  Several  Boards 
have  drawn  up  bye-laws  providing  for  the  remission  of  fees 
in  their  own  schools,  but  making  no  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment out  of  the  rates  of  fees  for  children  attending  schools 
under  private  management.  These  bye-laws  the  Department 
has  allowed. 

Compelled  to  abandon  this  ground,  the  advocates  of  the 
policy  of  subsidising  denominational  schools  out  of  the  rates, 
appear  to  have  taken  a  new  position.  It  is  contended  that 
the  sanction  of  the  Department  does  not  render  it  certain 
that  the  bye-laws  can  be  maintained  in  a  court  of  law,  and 
reference  is  made  to  cases  in  which  bye-laws  adopted  by 
corporations  under  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  set  aside 
as  contrary  to  the  common  law  of  England.  I  must  profess 
myself  altogether  unable  to  understand  how  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  can  affect  the  powers  of  a  School  Board  in 
the  case  in  dispute.  It  cannot  he  pretended  that  a  poor 
parent  has  an  immemorial  right  to  require  the  ratepayers  to 
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educate  the  child  at  the  public  expense,  in  any  school  that  he 
may  select.  There  are  no  decisions  of  judges  affirming 
such  a  right.  It  is  not  a  "  custom  "  of  England  so  ancient 
that  "  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."  To 
refuse  to  pay  fees  for  a  child  attending  a  school  where  it 
would  be  taught  a  religious  creed  which  the  Sovereign  is 
bound  solemnly  to  disclaim — a  creed  which  for  generations 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  endeavoured  to  repress  by  an 
elaborate  system  of  persecution — a  creed  which  till  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living,  exposed  those  who  professed 
it  to  cruel  penalties,  stripped  them  of  political  power,  and 
disqualified  them  for  the  service  of  the  Crown :  to  refuse  to 
pay  fees  for  a  child  attending  a  school  where  it  will  be  taught 
such  a  creed,  cannot  be  a  violation  of  those  ancient  rights  of 
which  the  common  law  is  the  venerable  and  secure  defence. 
It  is  perfectly  competent  to  any  School  Board  to  adopt  bye- 
laws  providing  for  the  remission  of  fees  in  its  own  schools, 
but  not  providing  for  the  payment  of  fees  in  denominational 
schools  ;  and  these  bye-laws,  when  sanctioned  by  an  Order  in 
Council,  to  quote  the  words  of  clause  Ixxiv.,  "  have  effect  as 
if  they  w^ere  enacted  in  the  Act." 

But  though  the  Act  leaves  the  Boards  this  liberty,  the 
Department  is  using  its  utmost  efforts  to  induce  them  to 
employ  the  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  sectai'ian  schools.  I 
propose  to  state  very  briefly  some  of  the  grounds  on  which 
we  oppose  the  policy  of  the  Department  and  ask  for  the 
repeal  or  amendment  of  those  clauses  in  the  Act  under  which 
it  is  possible  for  School  Boards  to  use  the  rates  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

1.  The  subsidising  of  denominational  schools  from  the 
rates  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  Education  Bill  as  originally  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  there  was  a  clause  enabling  a  Board  to 
grant  pecuniary  assistance,  of  such  amount  and  for  such 
purposes  as  they  think  fit,  to  such  public  elementary  schools 
in  their  districts  not  provided  by  them  as  are  willing  to 
receive  it,  provided  that  such  assistance  is  granted  on  equal 
terms  to  all  such  schools  upon  conditions  to   be  approved 
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by  tlie  Education  Department,   (clause  xxii.  of  the  original 
Bill.)     Wlien  the  amended  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  June  16,  1870,  tliis  clause  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Gladstone  dwelt  with  great  force  upon  the  evils  which 
might  arise   from  empowering   the   School  Boards  to  assist 
voluntary  schools.       He   spoke   of  the   acrimonious   feeling 
which  was  likely  to  be  provoked  when  the  question  had  to  be 
decided  whether  or  not  School  Boards  should  give  aid  out  of 
the  rates  to  denominational  schools.      He  further  contended 
that  ''  if  persons  are  to  be  encouraged  to  expend  their  own 
resources  by  the  prospect  of  public  aid,  it  is  perfectly  plain 
that  the  public  aid,  of  which  the  prospect  is  held  out  to  them, 
ought  to  have  something  like  permanence  attached  to  it." 
But  ''how,"  he  asked,  "  could  the  local  board  give  aid  under 
these  conditions  ?     A  local  board  might,   with  the   utmost 
sincerity  and  good  faith,  vote  assistance  to  local  schools  by  a 
majority  attained  after  a  contested  election  ;  but  who  could 
secure  the   continuance   of   it  ?"      After  discussing  various 
possible  solutions  of  the  dif&cuty,  he  declared  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  concluded  to  ''  sever  altogether  the  tie  between  the 
local  board  and  the  voluntary  schools" — a  conclusion  which,  if 
it  had  been  consistently  carried  out,  would  have  removed  from 
the  Act  one  of  its  gTavest  imperfections.  I  hold  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  bound  to  carry  out  this  conclusion,  for  it  was  the 
condition  on  which  the  House  assented  to  a  large  increase  in 
the  grant  to  voluntary  schools  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "  We  all  along  held  out     ...     to  the 
promoters  of  voluntary  schools,  that,  in  their  competition  with 
rate  schools,  they  should  receive  some  assistance  towards  light- 
ening the  burden  of  their  expenditure.     What  we  propose  is 
this:  that  in  lieu  of  the  mode  now  inserted  in  the  Bill  .     .     . 
the  amount  of  that  augmentation  should  be  drawn  from  the 
Exchequer  instead  of  from  the  rates."     He  further  explained 
that  the  plan  which  the  Government  intended  to  pursue  was 
to  make  an  addition  to  the  Privy  Council  grant — an  addition 
which  might  be  taken  at  its  maximum  at  50  per  cent.     The 
increased  grant  has  been  made,  but  the  covenant  into  which 
the  Ministry  entered  has  not  been  fulfilled.     The  discussions 
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at  local  boards  as  to  whether  or  not  the  rates  sliould  be  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  voluntary  schools  are  as  acrimonious 
as  if  the  original  clause  had  stood  in  the  Bill  and  the  increase 
of  nearly  50  per  cent,  on  the  grant  has  never  been  made. 
The  rates  are  being  voted  to  enable  sectarian  schools  to  give  a 
free  education ;  and  the  evils  which  Mr.  Gladstone  thought 
were  inseparable  from  "  the  fluctuating  and  unstable  character 
which  must  attach  to  any  assistance  given  by  a  local  board 
out  of  the  rates  to  voluntary  schools"  are  ''not  averted." 
And  yet  the  price  has  been  paid.  Even  where  School  Boards 
have  used  the  discretion  granted  them  by  the  Act,  and  have 
determined  not  to  create  that  "  tie  "  which  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
should  be  severed  between  themselves  and  sectarian  schools, 
the  Education  Department  is  using  its  utmost  influence  to 
induce  them  to  revoke  their  determination.  To  ''  sever  "  the 
local  boards  from  voluntary  schools,  Parliament  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Department  a  greatly  increased  grant ;  the 
Department  uses  the  grant,  and  then  strenuously  endeavours 
to  tie  the  disastrous  knot  again. 

2.  Eor  School  Boards  to  pay  for  the  education  of  poor 
children  in  denominational  schools,  instead  of  remitting  the 
fees  in  the  Board  schools,  will  in  all  probability,  for  several 
years  to  come,  be  an  uneconomical  expenditure  of  public 
money. 

The  Department  is  very  properly  insisting  that  in  every 
school  district  there  shall  be  adequate  accommodation  in 
public  elementary  schools  for  all  children  who  can  possibly 
attend.  But  no  efficient  system  for  compelling  attendance 
has  as  yet  been  adopted  by  any  School  Board.  It  is  said  that 
the  Department  is  unwilling  to  sanction  a  thoroughly  efficient 
system.  Even  if  such  a  system  were  adopted  and  sanctioned, 
it  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  habits  of  the  people  could  be  so 
suddenly  changed  that  the  regular  attendance  of  all  the 
children  who  at  present  are  not  at  school,  in  great  towns  like 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham,  could  be  at  once 
secured.  There  will  be  schoolrooms  for  all  the  children  of 
school  age,  there  will  be  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses, 
there  will  be  all  the  necessary  educational  apparatus;  but 
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large  numbers  of  children  will  be  absent,  and  their  places  will 
be  vacant.  The  canvassing  agencies  connected  with  the  great 
religious  communities  will  do  very  much  to  fill  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  vacant  desks  will  be  found  in  the  schools  provided  by  the 
Boards.  ]^ow  suppose  that  in  a  Board  school  there  is  room 
for  an  average  daily  attendance  of  40  additional  poor  chil- 
dren :  all  that  the  Board  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  appoint 
an  additional  pupil-teacher,  at  an  average  salary  of  £15 
a  year.  Add  £2  for  additional  incidental  expenses.  The 
wdiole  additional  cost  will  be  £17  per  annum.  What  will 
be  the  cost  to  the  Board  of  sending  these  children  to  a 
voluntary  school  ?  An  average  daily  attendance  of  40  requires 
an  average  weekly  attendance  of  at  least^44  ;  and  it  is  on  the 
weekly  attendance  that  the  fees  to  the  voluntary  school  will 
have  to  be  paid.  The  fees  on  44  children,  at  lis.  per  head, 
will  amount  to  £24  4s.  per  annum,  as  against  £17  per 
annum,  the  cost  of  educating  them  in  the  schools  of  the 
Board.  In  other  words,  if  there  are  4,000  unfilled  places  in 
the  Board  schools,  wdiich,  in  a  great  town,  is  by  no  means  an 
impossible  supposition,  it  will  cost  the  Board  at  least  £700 
a  year  more  to  educate  4,000  children  in  voluntary  schools 
than  to  educate  them  in  schools  of  its  own. 

3.  The  payment  of  fees  to  denominational  schools  out  of 
the  rates  must  obstruct  the  development  of  a  really  national 
system  of  education.  Sectarian  schools  will  receive  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  their  funds.  A  large  number  of 
€hildren  who,  if  the  fees  were  not  paid,  would  be  sent  to 
receive  a  free  education  in  Board  schools,  will  be  drawn  into 
sectarian  schools  by  the  canvassing  agencies  of  ecclesiastical 
organisations — by  curates,  Bible-women,  and  district  visitors  ; 
and  every  child  secured  will  be  worth  lis.  or  12s.  per  head 
to  the  school  managers.  The  additional  expense  incurred  by 
the  appointment  of  additional  pupil-teachers  will  be  much 
more  than  covered  by  the  fee.  ISTor  is  this  all.  A  large  number 
of  the  children  already  in  sectarian  schools,  who  are  paying 
no  fees,  and  the  cost  of  whose  education  is  tlierefore  partly 
met  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  will  have  the  fees  paid  for 
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tliem  by  School  Boards.  The  schools  will  incur  no  additional 
expense ;  whatever  is  received  from  the  rates  will  he  a  clear 
gain  to  the  managers,  and  the  subscribers  will  thus  be  re- 
lieved at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 

It  would  lead  me  away  from  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  paper,  if  I  were  to  discuss  the  evils  inseparable  from  the 
denominational  system  of  education — evils  which  the  policy 
of  the  Government  in  surrounding  that  system  with  new  sup- 
ports and  buttresses  must  increase  and  perpetuate.  The 
advocates  of  the  system  do  not  shrink  from  avowing  that,  in 
their  judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  school  managers  to  subordi- 
nate the  general  efficiency  of  the  instruction  to  the  great 
object  for  which  the  schools  are  established — the  propagation 
of  a  sectarian  creed.  In  one  of  the  recent  monthly  papers  of 
the  National  Society,  it  is  explicitly  declared  that  ''  school 
managers  should  not  allow  the  salaries  of  teachers  to  be  too 
much  dependent  on  grants  for  secular  instruction,  nor  exact 
too  high  a  standard  in  secular  knowledge.  The  time  for 
teaching  and  the  staff  of  teachers  are  both  limited,  and  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  as  high  a  standard  of  attainments  in 
secular  knowledge  in  those  schools  where  the  religious 
instruction  is  properly  attended  to,  as  in  schools  where  it  is 
wholly  disregarded.  Managers  themselves  are,  of  course, 
obliged  to  see  that  every  penny  of  the  possible  grant  is  earned 
that  can  be  earned,  but  they  must  not  expect  impossibilities, 
and  if  they  have  the  true  welfare  of  the  children  at  heart,  they 
will  prefer  a  small  grant  to  a  larger  one  that  has  been  obtained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  more  important  interests." 

In  schools  for  elementary  education,  it  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  Government  to  secure  the  very  highest  attainments 
possible  in  secular  knowledge  ;  but  in  insisting  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  to  denominational  schools,  they  are  placing 
public  money  in  the  hands  of  those  who  frankly  acknowledge 
that  this  is  only  their  secondary  purpose — a  purpose  which, 
if  necessary,  must  give  place  to  a  higher  end.  It  will  not  be 
supposed  that  I  differ  from  the  National  Society  in  attaching 
supreme  importance  to  religious  instruction  ;  but  I  am  per- 
fectly clear  that  to  sacrifice  the  general  efficiency  of  a  school 
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receiving  public  aid,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  tlie  efiiciency 
of  the  religious  teaching,  involves  an  illegitimate,  if  not  a 
fraudulent,  use  of  public  funds.  In  the  interests  of  elementary- 
education,  we  are  bound  to  resist  further  grants  of  money  for 
the  support  of  schools  whose  friends  declare  that  they  are  less 
anxious  to  teach  the  children  to  read  well,  and  to  write 
well,  than  to  make  them  clearly  understand  that  they  were 
regenerated  in  baptism,  and  that  they  would  rather  leave  the 
children  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  multiplication 
table  than  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Church  Cate- 
chism. 

4.  The  relations  of  this  policy  to  the  principles  of 
religious  equality  have  been  insisted  upon  with  such  emphasis, 
and  so  clearly  illustrated,  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
discuss  them.  The  system  involves  an  enormous  grant  to  two 
great  churches  at  the  expense  of  a  large  number  of  smaller 
churches,  whose  members,  taken  together,  may  be  almost 
equally  numerous.  It  gives  large  aid  to  churches  which  are 
endeavouring  to  make  elementary  education  an  instrument  of 
sectarian  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  churches  which 
rely  for  their  strength  on  more  legitimate  agencies.  It  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Kome  a  new  and  powerful  weapon  for  destroying  the  free 
development  of  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  the  nation. 

To  these  various  objections  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  only 
one  reply  in  which  the  defenders  of  the  policy  appear  to  have 
any  strong  faith.  We  are  told  that  the  principles  of  religious 
liberty  require  that  the  fees  should  be  paid.  There  are  some 
of  us  who  cannot  but  regard  with  satisfaction  and  delight  the 
great  zeal  for  religious  freedom  which  has  been  recently  mani- 
fested in  unexpected  quarters.  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  Eome,  Conservative  states- 
men, have  been  baptised  with  a  new  spirit,  and  are  manifestly 
trying  to  speak  in  unknown  tongues.  If  with  the  ardour  of 
new  converts  they  do  not  combine  a  very  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  theory  of  their  new  faith,  it  is  not  surprising.  The 
true  principles  of  religious  freedom  are  unfamiliar  to  the 
adherents  of  churches    which   for   centuries   have   been  in 
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possession  of  political  power,  and  have  been  enriched  with 
national  wealth.  These  principles  are  learnt  in  the  school  of 
suffering,  and  of  fidehty  to  truth  tested  and  disciplined  by- 
pains  ^nd  penalties.  They  are  likely  to  be  more  clearly  re- 
vealed to  the  men  who  are  imprisoned  for  conscience  sake, 
than  to  the  gaoler  who  loads  them  with  fetters  and  makes 
their  feet  fast  in  the  stocks.  But  we  recognise  with  joy  our 
new  allies,  and  trust  that  now  they  have  declared  themselves 
the  champions  of  religious  freedom,  they  will  gradually  come 
to  understand  its  meaning. 

It  is  alleged  that  to  compel  a  parent  to  send  his  child  to 
school  to  receive  secular  instruction  and  not  to  provide  for 
him  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  public  expense,  the  sectarian 
teaching  which  he  may  prefer,  is  an  invasion  of  his  religious 
liberty.  How  is  his  religious  liberty  invaded  in  what  we 
propose  should  be  done,  or  in  what  we  propose  should  be  left 
undone  ? 

We  propose  that  if  a  child  is  absent  from  school  through 
the  poverty  of  its  parents,  it  should  receive  a  free  education 
in  schools  provided  by  the  ratepayers,  and  an  education  in 
which  there  shall  be  no  sectarian  colour  or  bias ;  and  that  if 
the  parent  shows  any  unwillingness  to  send  his  child  to  school, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  do  it.  This  is  what  we  propose 
should  be  done.  If  the  parent  asks  that  we  should  place 
public  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  adherents  of  his  own  re- 
ligious faith,  in  order  that  the  child  may  receive  sectarian 
religious  instruction,  we  refuse  his  request.  Again,  I  ask, 
How  is  his  religious  liberty  invaded  in  what  we  propose 
should  be  done,  or  in  what  we  propose  should  be  left 
undone  ? 

Do  we  invade  his  religious  liberty  in  requiring  him  to  send 
his  child  to  be  tauglit  to  read  and  to  write,  and  to  work  sums 
in  long  division  ?  Does  the  alphabet  violate  his  conscience? 
Are  pen,  ink,  and  paper  the  symbols  of  an  unholy  faith,  which 
his  child  cannot  touch  without  being  in  danger  of  perdition  ? 
Will  any  article  of  his  creed  be  imperilled  if  his  child  learns 
that  twelve  pence  make  a  shilling,  and  that  twenty  shillings 
make  a  pound  ? 
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But  it  may  be  said  that  you  cannot  teach  these  things  with- 
out associating  with  them  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of 
the  teacher ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  by  the  parent  with 
conscientious  dismay. 

The  reply  to  this  objection  is  clear.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  give  instruction  in  these  secular  subjects  without 
introducing  aiiy  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical  bias ;  and  the 
possibility,  or  rather  the  necessity,  of  making  a  definite 
separation  between  secular  and  religious  teaching  is  recog- 
nised by  the  Elementary  Education  Act  itself,  in  the  Con- 
science Clause. 

It  is  iK)t  in  what  we  propose  to  do  that  we  violate  the 
religious  liberty  of  the  parent.  Are  we  guilty  of  this  offence 
in  what  we  propose  should  be  left  undone  ?  We  forbid  no 
man  to  give  religious  instruction  to  his  own  children ;  we 
forbid  no  man  paying  other  people  to  do  it ;  we  forbid  no  man 
receiving  it  gratuitously  from  those  who  are  willing  to  give  it 
for  nothing.  But  we  refuse  to  use  public  money  in  order  to 
buy  religious  teaching  for  him.  AAHiat  right  do  we  violate  ? 
On  what  ground  can  this  new  and  astounding  doctrine  ])e 
maintained,  that  a  man  can  demand  that  the  community 
should  find  money  to  educate  his  child  in  sectarian  dogmas  ? 
How  can  it  be  shown  that  we  inflict  a  -s^Tong  when  we  decline 
to  sustain  sectarian  religious  teaching  out  of  public  fimds  ? 
The  new  apostles  of  religious  liberty  have  overshot  the  mark. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  party  to  which  they  belong 
maintained  that  the  State  had  a  right  to  prevent  men  from 
maintaining  certain  forms  of  religious  teaching  and  worship 
at  their  own  expense  ;  the  ecclesiastical  and  political  ancestors 
of  some  of  us  suffered  the  loss  of  goods,  fine,  and  imprison- 
ment, rather  than  concede  this  tyrannical  claim  of  the  State 
against  the  individual  citizen.  They  now  maintain  that  the 
individual  has  a  right  to  compel  the  State  to  provide  religious 
teaching  for  him  at  the  public  expense.  There  are  some  of  us 
prepared  to  suffer  loss  of  goods,  and,  if  necessary,  fine  and 
imprisonment,  rather  than  concede  this  tyrannical  claim  of 
the  individual  citizen  against  the  State.  But  it  is  perfectly 
w^ell  known  that  no  great  anxiety  for  sectarian  teacliing  exists 
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among  tlie  parents.  It  is  tlie  clergy  of  the  two  great  cliiirclies 
who  are  pressing  the  claim  for  new  grants  of  public  money  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  power  ;  it  is  not  the  parents  who 
are  asking  that  money  may  be  paid  to  prevent  the  violation 
of  their  consciences.  The  fees  are  being  paid,  not  because 
parents  are  claiming  the  right  to  have  their  children  educated 
at  the  public  expense  in  their  own  sectarian  faith,  but 
because  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church 
of  Eome  are  claiming  the  right  to  be  assisted  by  public  money 
in  teaching  their  own  creed  to  as  many  children  as  they  can 
gather  into  their  schools. 

How  this  invasion  of  the  religious  rights  of  the  commu- 
nity, under  the  pretext  of  guarding  the  religious  rights  of  the 
individual,  is  to  be  resisted,  I  wdll  not  now  discuss.  Seizures 
for  Church  rates  are  too  recent  for  some  of  us  to  forget  that 
it  was  only  by  a  persistent  refusal  on  the  part  of  Noncon- 
formists to  pay  the  rate,  that  the  sentiment  of  public  justice 
was  at  last  aroused  to  the  iniquity  of  the  law  under  wdiich 
Church  rates  w^ere  levied.  But  there  is  yet  another  course, 
which  I  trust  every  member  of  the  League  will  adopt.  Every 
representative  now  sitting  in  Parliament  for  a  Liberal  con- 
stituency, every  new  candidate  for  Liberal  suffrages,  should 
be  asked  whether  he  is  prepared  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  clause 
XXV.  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  and  the  amendment 
of  clause  Ixxiv.  A  refusal,  or  an  ambiguous  promise,  should 
be  met  with  a  clear  and  definite  declaration  that  he  cannot 
have  our  vote. 

This  may  lead  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  Liberal  party : 
when  the  Liberal  party  is  false  to  its  noblest  principles  it 
is  time  that  it  should  be  broken  up.  The  ''  Liberal  party," 
wdiich  carried  the  most  objectionable  clauses  of  this  Bill  by 
Conservative  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons,  must  either  be 
willing  to  retrace  its  steps  or  else  must  depend  for  continuance 
of  po^ver  upon  Conservative  votes  in  the  country. 
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Mr.  J.  Charles  Cox,  J.P.,  of  Belper,  read  a  paper,  on 
Tuesday,  entitled  ''  Blots  in  tlie  Bill."  It  was  as  follows  : — 
Having  given  very  considerable  attention  to  the  working  of  the 
Education  Act,  more  especially  in  my  own  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  county  of  Derby,  I  would  venture,  with  all 
humility,  as  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  National 
Education  League  in  that  district,  as  one  who  is  still  doing 
his  utmost  to  carry  out  in  its  entirety  the  original  programme 
of  the  League  so  happily  inaugurated  at  Birmingham  two 
years  ago,  to  offer  a  very  few  brief  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  most  obvious  blots  which  so  sadly  mar  the  good  effect  of 
the  first  effort  that  our  Legislature  has  ever  made  in  the 
direction  of  a  national  scheme  of  education.  First :  The  first 
great  error  we  think  our  representatives  in  Parliament  suffered 
to  be  enacted  was  the  six  months  of  grace  that  expired  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1871,  before  the  Act  had  been  allowed  to 
come  into  force.  The  true  way  to  arrive  at  the  fact  of  the 
actual  zeal  and  interest  which  each  religious  sect  had  respec- 
tively displayed  in  the  cause  of  education  (if  the  ascertaining 
of  such  a  fact  could  be  found  to  be  desirable)  would  have 
been  to  have  allowed  the  Act  to  come  at  once  into  operation. 
The  result  of  this  reprieve  to  that  section  of  the  Church  of 
England — unfortunately,  a  powerful  majority — which  desires 
the  luxury  of  proselytising  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  of  the 
community,  was  at  once  obvious.  During  those  six  months, 
it  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  that  not  less  than  6,000 
applications  for  building  grants  were  made  to  the  Education 
Department,  and  of  these  four-fifths  were  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Besides,  therefore,  the  local  rates 
that  it  seems  are  in  many  instances  to  be  collected  (if  possible) 
for  the  spread  of  sectarian  education,  the  country  at  large  will 
this  year  be  further  mulcted  for  the  same  cause  in  a  sum  of 
about  half  a  million.  True  it  is  that  this  fact  redounds  in  one 
way  to  the  credit  of  Churclunen  and  their  clergy  ;  it  certainly 
offers  a  further  proof  of  their  pecuniary  liberality  and  self- 
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denial,  a  fact  which  few,  if  any,  of  us  here  assembled  would  be 
inclined  to  deny,  and  of  which  I,  as  a  Churchman,  confess  that 
I  am  proud.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  still  more  clearly 
demonstrates  that  the  Church  as  a  body,  with  some  noble 
exceptions,  is  determined  to  strain  every  nerve  to  offer  to  the 
children  of  aU  citizens  such  an  education  only  as  shall  com- 
prise their  particular  dogmas,  and  this,  too,  at  the  expense  of 
tlie  State.  This  sudden  and  marvellous  conversion  of  so  many 
Church  of  England  clergymen  to  the  educational  needs  of 
their  respective  parishes  clearly  shows  that  their  motive 
was  not  in  reality  a  desire  for  the  education  of  their  flocks. 
If  this  was  the  case,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  in  many  of  our 
country  parishes  the  village  had  been  allowed  for  years  to 
slumber  on  in  that  peaceful  felicity  so  happily  pourtrayed,  but 
with  all  a  poet's  license,  by  Sir  Eoundell  Palmer  during  the 
recent  disestablishment  debate,  contented  with  the  instruction 
afforded  by  a  dame's  school,  or  others  of  an  equally  impotent 
nature.  What  was  it,  then,  that  so  suddenly  roused  them 
from  their  sleep  ?  What  was  it  that  caused  them  so  unani- 
mously to  rush  to  the  open  coffers  of  the  State,  filled,  by  the 
bye,  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of  all  denominations, 
in  order  to  obtain  bricks  and  mortar  to  extend  their  schools  ? 
The  real  truth  w^as  that  the  parsons  saw  that  their  supremacy 
was  imperilled,  and,  horrified  at  the  dangers  of  a  School  Board 
school,  were  determined  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  State  and  the 
purses  of  their  wealthy  neighbours,  nothing  should  be  put 
before  the  children  of  their  parishioners  that  was  not  saturated 
with  their  individual  dogmas.  I  myself,  last  autumn,  not- 
withstanding open  adherence  to  the  platform  of  the  League, 
received  no  less  than  nine  letters  from  country  clergymen, 
asking  for  aid  to  increase  the  size  of  their  schools  ;  and  in  no 
single  instance  did  they  blush  to  avow  that  their  chief  motive 
was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  School  Board  being  elected. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that,  in  granting  this  six  months'  delay,  the 
Government  are  responsible  for  positively  striking  out  from 
some  5,000  parishes  all  the  advantages  of  popular  interest, 
control,  and  supervision  which  the  election  of  a  School  Board 
would  have  of  necessity  ensured ;  and  these  5,000  parishes 
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still  remain  under  the  thumb  of  the  parson  and  the  squire, 
although  in  very  numerous  instances,  especially  in 
Wales,  Nonconformists  form  a  decided  majority.  It  is 
not,  then,  for  these  people  to  claim  the  affection  of  the 
masses  as  lovers  of  education,  and  I  cannot  believe  for  one 
moment  that  the  general  course  of  instruction,  or  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  my  own  Church,  can  be  in  any  way  ad- 
vanced by  such  a  policy  as  this.  Lord  Denbigh  recently 
remarked,  at  a  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  that  he  was  ''  first  a 
Eoman  Catholic,  and  then  an  Englishman,"  and  these  de- 
nominationalists,  notwithstanding  all  their  talk,  prove  by 
their  actions  that  they  are  first  dogmatic  theologians,  and  only 
secondly  instructors  of  youth.  It  seems  that  they  would 
prefer  a  child  to  grow  up  imeducated  as  the  beast  of  the  field, 
rather  than  that  he  should  receive  a  week-day  education  un- 
mixed with  their  own  dogmas.  Such  a  theology  as  this 
makes  me  inclined  to  believe  with  Bacon,  that,  after  all, 
superstition  may  be  worse  than  atheism,  for,  as  he  says,  "  It 
were  better  to  have  no  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  an 
opinion  as  is  unworthy  of  him.  Athesim  leaves  a  man  to 
sense,  to  philosophy,  to  natural  piety,  to  laws  and  reputation ; 
but  superstition  dismounts  all  these,  and  erecteth  an  absolute 
monarchy  in  the  minds  of  men."  Secondly:  The  impedi- 
ments that  appear  to  be  almost  designedly  thrown  in  the  way 
of  obtaining  School  Boards  are  most  serious  and  grievous. 
Although  the  Act  has  now  been  in  operation  for  some  ten 
months,  its  results  have  been  most  lamentably  deficient.  Out 
of  the  15,000  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom  but  little 
more  than  200  have  appointed  a  School  Board,  and  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  the  Act  has  not  yet  given  birth 
to  a  single  school.  In  the  county  of  Derby,  where  we 
have  a  population  of  upwards  of  400,000,  only  four  Boards 
have  as  yet  been  appointed — three  of  them  in  the  largest 
towns  within  its  limits.  Endeavours  to  elect  them  elsewhere, 
in  the  two  or  three  instances  that  have  been  tried,  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  this  result  has  seriously  damped  the 
energies  of  other  districts  thirsting  after  a  sound  education. 
In  one  small  town  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  a  strenuous 
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effort  was  made  by  the  lovers  of  education  to  form  a  Board. 
Their  opponents  demanded  a  poll.  The  proprietor  and 
manager  of  some  large  works  in  the  neighbourhood — who 
owns  also  a  considerable  portion  of  the  town — called  a  private 
meeting  of  his  workpeople,  and  there  used  such  arguments  as 
prevented  them  voting  at  all,  or  else  in  opposition  to  it ;  whilst 
the  means  that  were  adopted  by  the  obstructionists  on  the 
polling  day  were  so  obviously  unfair  that  they  at  last  called 
for  the  active  interference  of  the  returning  oflicer.  The  edu- 
cationalists were,  I  need  scarcely  add,  hopelessly  beaten,  and 
an  analysis  of  votes  would  show  the  usual  result,  namely, 
that  ignorance  was  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  This  was  the 
case  at  Heanor,  in  the  same  county,  where  every  ninth  man 
who  voted  against  the  formation  of  a  School  Board  was 
unable  to  write  his  name.  This  is  our  experience  in  Derby- 
shire, and  doubtless  it  is  much  the  same  in  every  county  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  the  towns  this  Education  Act  has  at 
present  merely  increased  to  a  tenfold  degree  sectarian 
bitterness,  whilst  in  the  country  districts  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  mockery.  Our  three  opponents  in  so  many  a 
rural  parish — the  parson,  the  squire,  and  the  publican 
—  can  never  be  defeated  till  the  adoption  of  a  School 
Board  in  every  district  is  made  a  matter  of  compulsion.  In 
another  small  tow^n  of  Derbyshire,  where  I  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  presiding  at  the  formation  of  a  branch  of  the 
E'ational  Education  League,  I  met  with  another  difficulty.  I 
was  assured  by  a  resident  Liberal  magistrate  that,  though 
he  firmly  believed  in  the  principles  of  the  League,  he 
dared  not  urge  the  inhabitants  to  the  election  of  a  Board, 
because,  if  they  were  successful  in  obtaining  one,  he  felt 
afraid  that  a  majority  of  the  Board,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church,  would  be  Denominationalists,  and 
that  then,  under  clause  25,  they  would  find  some  pretext 
for  interfering  with  the  arrangements  of  a  large  and  success- 
ful British  school,  of  which  he  was  the  chief  supporter  ;  and 
yet  he  acknowledged  that  a  Board  would  be  an  incalculable 
boon  to  the  town  for  the  purposes  of  compulsion.  As 
a  third   instance   of   the    difficulty   of  obtaining   a   Board, 
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I  may  mention  the  case  of  a  large  country  parish  in 
which  there  is  sufficient  school  accommodation.  This 
has  been  effected,  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Church  of  England  or  any  other  sect,  but  at  the  hands 
of  a  colliery  company,  in  which  I  am  a  partner. 
Now,  we  have  on  the  books  upwards  of  200  children, 
and  the  average  attendance,  notwithstanding  the  greatest 
efforts,  is  about  90.  Nor  can  this  slackness  of  attendance  be 
in  any  way  attributed  to  any  inability  to  pay  the  school  fees, 
for  we  charge  every  man  in  our  employ  the  small  sum  of  Id. 
per  week,  and  for  this  sum  he  can  send  every  one  of  liis 
children,  however  full  his  quiver  may  be,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  almost  free.  No  ;  the  reason  of 
the  lack  of  the  attendance  seems  almost  solely  attributable  to 
the  carelessness  and  indifference  of  the  parents,  engendered 
by  their  ignorance,  as  to  what  becomes  of  their  children. 
Tliis  carelessness  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  found  among  the 
intelligent  and  superior  colliers  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
found,  in  many  cases,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  princi])les 
of  the  League,  and  a  hearty  wish  that  compulsory  attendance 
at  school  was  the  universal  law  of  the  land,  and  not  tlie  mere 
mockery  of  permissiveness  which  at  present  exists.  For  this 
reason,  then,  that  we  have  already  sufficient  accommodation, 
we  are  unable  to  get  a  School  Board,  and  therefore  unable  to 
apply  the  compulsory  clauses  unless  we  are  to  adopt  the 
summary  measure — the  result  of  which,  too,  might  be  dubious 
— of  shutting  up  our  school  altogether  in  order  to  deprive 
the  parish  of  the  accommodation  which  it  unfortunately 
(parodoxical  as  that  may  seem)  now  possesses.  I  have 
thus  given  three  different  instances  that  have  come  to  my 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  obstacles  which,  imder 
the  present  Act,  prevent  both  towns  and  villages  from  obtain- 
ing popular  control  over  the  education  of  their  respective 
districts;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  instances,  all  taken 
from  Derbyshire,  are  but  types  of  what  is  occurring  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country.  Thirdly :  Doubtless  there  are  many 
here  to-day  who  have  taken  a  part  more  or  less  active 
in  the   election  of  School  Boards,  and   I  do  not  feel  any 
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hesitation  in  expressing  my  confidence  that  nearly  every  one 
of  those  ladies  or  gentlemen  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  conceived  any  system 
of  election  more  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  every  possible 
system  of  bribery,  personification,  intimidation,  and  illegal 
persuasion,  than  that  which  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Legislature  for  conducting  the  election  of  School  Boards 
everywhere  but  in  London.  The  Government  have  surely 
enough  to  bear  upon  their  shoulders  with  respect  to  this 
unfortunate  Act,  and  we  should  therefore  be  careful  to  acquit 
them  of  blame  in  this  matter,  for  it  seems  to  my  humble 
judgment  that  they  made  every  effort  to  cause  elections 
to  take  place  under  the  ballot ;  and  the  same  party  of 
obstructives  who  caused  the  miscarriage  of  the  Parliamentary 
Ballot  Bill  of  the  last  session  were  the  true  originators  of  the 
wondrous  scheme  of  mystification  which  is  a  puzzle  to 
every  British  elector  when  the  appointment  of  a  School 
Board  is  on  the  tapis.  In  some  towns  it  was  cariied 
out  with  considerably  more  success  than  in  others,  and  I 
believe  Derby  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  worst ;  but  even 
there  unscrupulous  friends  of  various  candidates  seemed 
to  be  utterly  regardless  of  the  means  they  used.  Voting 
papers  were  purposely  destroyed,  tampered  with,  or  disfigured, 
under  the  pretence  of  alteration  or  correction ;  whilst  instances 
of  personification  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  I  was  told 
upon  really  trustworthy  authority,  that  one  man  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  the  voting  papers  of  absentees  polled 
six  times  for  the  same  candidate,  thus  giving  to  one  man,  as 
there  were  eleven  places  to  be  filled,  66  votes.  Another  man 
has  recently  confessed  to  me  that  he  so  altered  the  papers  of 
seven  women  voters  of  an  illiterate  character,  who  had  had 
their  papers  filled  up  for  a  candidate  of  whom  he  disapproved, 
that  he  was  sure  they  would  be  useless.  Much,  however,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  lover  of  purity  of  elections,  Mr. 
Forster  has  told  some  friends  at  Cardiff  that  ballot  shall  be  the 
law  for  School  Board  elections  as  soon  as  it  is  the  case  with 
Parliamentary  ones,  and  I  think  that  Birmingham  will  next 
m'onth  show  our  hereditary  legislators  that  the  country  is  now 
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far  too  miicli  in  earnest  to  be  trifled  with  on  this  question. 
Lastly :  There  are  two  more  very  prominent  Llots  in  the 
Education  Act,  on  which,  however,  I  shall  be  silent,  as 
they  have  been  so  copiously  and  ably  dealt  witli  in 
the  League's  publications  and  elsewhere.  I  allude  to  per- 
missive compulsion  and  the  cumulative  vote.  I  will 
merely  remark  that,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  the 
cumulative  vote  worked  as  badly  at  Derby  as  elsewhere. 
I  do  not  so  much  allude  to  the  result  of  the  election  as  to  the 
unfortunate  way  in  which  it  fostered  to  so  high  a  degree  the 
animosties  of  sect  and  the  ocliimi  theologium.  The  bitterness 
of  feeling  thereby  engendered  ran  far  higher  than  that  of 
mere  party  spirit,  when  taken  in  a  pure  political  sense.  Any 
national  Act  which  encourages  or  gives  rise  to  these  hateful 
theological  differences  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated  by 
every  large-hearted  Christian.  I  would  also  venture  to  suggest 
that,  as  the  League  contains  among  its  adherents  several  most 
justly  influential  members  of  Parliament  who  are  in  favour 
of  the  representation  of  minorities,  it  would  be  well  if 
the  League,  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  merely  aimed 
at  amending  the  principle  of  cumulative  voting,  instead  of 
striving  for  its  total  abolition.  The  naked  principle  of 
cumulative  voting,  which  was  so  hastily  incorporated  into  the 
Education  Act,  is  in  my  estimation  as  different  as  light  and 
darkness  from  a  well-matured  scheme  for  giving  minorities  a 
fair  share  of  representation  like  that  of  Mr.  Hare ;  for  by  the 
cumulative  vote  as  it  now  exists  the  vast  majority  of 
towns  like  Birmingham  or  Derby  are  at  the  absolute  disposal 
of  a  minority,  and  what  tyranny  can  be  greater  than 
this  ?  This  principle  of  cumulative  voting  has  in  many 
instances  led  to  the  election  of  a  Board  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  stultify  the  efforts  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  by  paying  the  fees  of  denominational  schools 
from  the  rates.  What  the  result  of  this  lamentable  policy 
will  be  in  Engkmd  yet  remains  to  be  seen.  As  to  Ireland, 
w^e  shall  shortly  hear  from  representatives  from  that  country 
their  opinion  as  to  the  adoption  of  similar  measures  in  the 
sister  isle ;   and  I  am  well  convinced  that  if  the  Noncon- 
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formists  and  Liberal  Cliurclimen  who  placed  ]\Ir.  Gladstone 
in  power,  and  carried  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
had  had  any  idea  of  what  was  in  store  for  them  within 
one  short  year,  a  very  large  majority  of  his  supporters  would 
never  have  moved  a  finger  to  place  him  or  his  followers 
in  the  position  they  now  occupy.  Though  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Government  at  the  last  election,  I  refuse  to  see 
the  slightest  difference  between  this  present  injustice  and  the 
old  Church  rate  question,  which  we  thought  had  been  finally 
stifled.  The  matter  is  beyond  argument,  and  I  for  one, 
though  a  magistrate  of  my  county,  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
refuse  to  pay  one  farthing  of  any  such  rate,  in  the  same  way 
that  I  refused  to  pay  the  old  Church  rate,  and  I  believe 
that  the  tru3st  policy  of  the  League  would  be  to  advise 
all  their  adherents  to  do  the  same.  Depend  upon  it  that 
action  of  this  nature  would  speedily  cure  the  evil.  But 
in  reference  to  this  policy  we  frequently  hear  it  said  that  such 
an  opposition,  to  be  logical,  would  involve  abstention  from 
the  paying  of  all  taxes,  seeing  that  denominational  schools 
draw  such  large  grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund.  The 
answer  to  this  is  very  simple.  We  look  upon  all  money  thus 
applied,  whatever  its  source,  as  equally  objectionable,  but 
the  collecting  of  it  by  rate  brings  it  within  our  grasp,  and 
places  the  handle  of  a  powerful  weapon  at  once  within  our 
hands,  which  we  shall  not  fail  to  wield  to  its  destruction. 
Denominational  rates  being  overthrown,  we  may  then,  per- 
chance, grapple  with  the  more  insidious  foe.  The  only 
argument  that  I  have  seen  in  favour  of  this  payment  of  rates 
to  denominational  schools  that  is  worthy  of  any  answer  from 
a  Liberal,  is  the  one  that  I  am  sorry  to  see  so  often  urged  by 
even  such  a  high-toned  paper  as  the  Spectator,  viz.,  "  That  we 
are  really  violating  the  consciences  of  many  by  not  allowing 
the  children  of  indigent  parents  to  go  elsewhere  than  to 
unsectarian  schools."  The  fallacy  of  this  was  admirably  shown 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  who,  when  speaking  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  said:  "If  what  their  conscience  objects  to  is  sending 
their  own  children  to  such  schools,  there  is  no  compulsion  ; 
they  are  free  to  found  schools  of  their  own.     It  is  necessary 
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to  say  tliis,  for  tliey  cliarge  us  with  expelling  religion  from 
the  schools,  as  if  there  were  no  schools  to  be  had  but  those 
supported  by  the  rates  ;  as  if  we  were  proposing  to  prohibit 
all  schools  except  secular  ones,  or  to  throw  some  great 
obstacle  in  their  way ;  while  all  we  demand  is,  that  those  who 
make  use  of  the  religious  teaching  shall  pay  for  it  themselves, 
instead  of  taxing  others  to  do  it ;  so  that  the  conscientious 
scruple  which  we  are  accused  of  violating  is  a  scruple,  not 
against  going  without  the  religious  instruction,  but  against 
paying  for  it,  and  their  conscience  requires  them  to  get  it 
paid  for  by  other  people."  Can  folly  go  further  than  this  ? 
It  seems  then,  in  conclusion,  that  these  blots  on  the  present 
Act  are  great  and  serious  ;  but  we  of  the  League  can  at  all 
events  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  grand  principle  has 
now  been  admitted — that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  edu- 
cate its  children.  This  in  itself  is  a  good  beginning.  The 
Government,  too,  are  showing  signs  of  improvement.  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  recent  utterances  at  Bradford,  has  shown  that 
he  is  now  converted  to  the  necessity  of  universal  compulsion, 
and  if  the  real  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Liberal  party  will  only 
remain  firm,  determined,  and  consistent,  further  proofs  of 
conversion  must  ere  long  be  apparent. 


THE    EDUCATION-    ACT 
AND    ITS    WOEKING    IN    WALES. 

The  Eev.  Sonley  Johnstone  read  the  following  paper  on 
"  The  Education  Act  and  its  Working  in  AVales :" — 

The  Elementary  Education  Act  will,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  leave  its  mark  on  English  history.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  it  wiU  create  a  new  England,  a  reformed  and  enlightened 
nation,  raising  up  from  intellectual  and  moral  degradation 
enormous  masses  hitherto  held  in  the  chains  of  ignorance. 
There  is  in  that  Act  a  clear  recognition  of  a  great  national  duty, 
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an  attempt  at  expiating  a  great  national  crime.  Whatever  our 
opinions  may  be  as  to  the  defects  of  the  measure,  and  however 
strongly  we  may  condemn  some  of  its  provisions,  there  is  not 
one  of  us,  I  believe,  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  fact  that 
England  has  at  last  avowed  its  obligation  to  educate  itself. 
There  is  no  one  who  feels  more  indignant  than  myself  at  the 
base  service  which  this  Act  has  been  compelled  to  render  to 
some  of  the  worst  caprices  and  prejudices  of  human  nature, 
but  this  indignation  cannot  prevent  me  from  hailing  the  fact 
that  it  will  henceforth  be  morally  impossible  for  this  great 
country  to  allow  its  slums  and  alleys,  its  isolated  cots  and 
hamlets,  to  be  dens  of  ignorance,  and,  consequently,  nurseries 
of  vice.  We  may  improve  the  Act — I  hope  we  shall — but  we 
shall  never  make  it  worse.  It  is  a  step  upwards,  and  we  must 
inevitably  take  another  and  a  higher  step,  until,  in  course  of 
time,  our  vision  becomes  clearer,  and  we  lose  sight  of  meaner 
aims  in  the  dazzling  prospect  of  an  enlightened  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  immediate  effects  of  that  Act  are  not 
all  either  pleasant  or  wholesome.  Modern  statesmanship 
seems  to  have  given  us  a  firebrand  for  a  luminary,  and  to  have 
scorched  many  of  those  whom  it  meant  to  enlighten.  As  if 
the  opportunity  had  been  seized  to  conceal  within  the  folds  of 
a  great  national  boon  a  number  of  musty  old  statutes  which 
the  conscience  and  will  of  the  people  had  long  since  con- 
demned and  repealed,  and  which  no  statesman  would  ever 
have  attempted  to  revive  in  their,  own  dress,  this  philanthropic 
measure  has  had  some  of  the  most  unfair  and  unjustifiable 
provisions  thrust  into  it  that  ever  disturbed  a  professedly  self- 
governing  people.  Thus  the  Education  Act,  while  holding 
out  to  us  one  of  the  richest  prizes  ever  offered  to  a  country, 
has  proved  itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  appeals  ever  made 
to  the  bigotry,  prejudices,  and  passions  which  inflame  the 
heart.  I  repeat  then,  that,  in  more  ways  than  one,  will  this 
Act  leave  its  mark  on  English  history. 

Confining  my  observations  now  to  Wales,  I  think  it  only 
due  to  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  to  state 
briefly  what  course  I  adopted  in  order  to  ascertain  how  the 
Act  has  been  operating,  and  is  likely  to  operate,  in  that  part  of 
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the  country.  I  felt  that  I  should  he  acting  unworthily  of  so 
important  an  occasion  as  this,  were  I  to  come  with  nothing  hut 
my  own  ohservations  and  impressions,  and  ask  you  to  accept 
them  as  perfectly  reliahle.  Accordingly,  I  issued  a  circular 
containing  a  series  of  ten  questions  bearing  on  the  working  of 
the  Act  in  Wales,  and  sent  it  to  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the 
principality.  From  the  numerous  replies  received — some 
brief,  others  voluminous,  but  nearly  all  clear  and  decisive — as 
well  as  from  my  own  observations,  have  the  results  now  to  be 
submitted  to  your  attention  been  obtained. 

That  Wales  deserves  special  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  Education  Act  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who 
have  paid  any  attention  to  these  two  facts — first,  that  Wales 
has  taken  to  this  Act  with  unexampled  spirit ;  and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  a  portion  of  the  country  in  which  the  bearing  of  the 
Act  on  the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  and  the  representation 
of  majorities  and  minorities,  may  be  forcibly  illustrated. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  moment  of  my  writing 
these  remarks  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  School  Boards 
formed  are  to  be  found  in  Wales,  and  that  not  a  single  county 
in  Wales  is  without  its  School  Board,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  principality  is  not  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  education. 
When,  again,  it  is  remembered  that  Wales  is  mainly  a  country 
of  Nonconformists,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  it  has  had  its 
struggles  for  religious  liberty. 

The  difficulties  of  working  the  Education  Act  present 
themselves  mainly  at  three  stages.  They  crop  up  when  a 
borough  or  parish  discusses  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  Act 
by  applying  to  the  Educational  Department  for  a  School 
Board.  They  crop  up  again  wdien  the  election  of  a  School 
Board  takes  place.  They  crop  up  once  more  v/hene^^er  the 
Board  begins  to  avail  itself  of  its  permissive  powers.  These 
difficulties,  I  may  add,  are  of  a  most  serious  character,  and 
unless  they  be  quickly  removed,  they  will  prove  a  source  of 
endless  mischief  and  bitter  animosity  throughout  the  princi- 
pality. The  Act  and  the  New  Code  co-operate  so  well  in  the 
interests  of  denominationalism,  that  the  Anglican  and  Eomish 
clergy  of  Wales  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  hostile  to  the 
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formation  of  School  Boards.   It  lias  cost  the  principality  more 
of   desperate  party  conflict  and  angry    feeling   and  passion 
between  sect  and  sect,  priest  and  people,  landlord  and  tenant, 
than  I  can  describe,  to  establish  its  one  hundred  and  odd 
School  Boards.     I  could  multiply  evidence   of  this  to  almost 
any  extent.     One  gentleman,  holding  an  important  position 
as  an  educationalist  in  North  Wales,  observes  that  in  Llan- 
dudno, Conway,  Ehyl,  Portmadoc,  and  Corwen,  the  advocates 
of  denominational  schools  "  succeeded,  in  a  formal  contest,  in 
thwarting  the  friends  of  unsectarian  education  in  their  efforts 
to  get  School  Boards ;  in  Carnarvon  they  succeeded  in  getting 
a  Board  pledged  not  to  levy  a  rate  for  the  first  three  years ; 
in  many  other  places  they  prevented  the  people  from  moving 
in   the   matter;    and  there   is   no   doubt  that  other  places, 
disgusted  with  the  scandalous  proceedings  in  many  of  the 
neighbourhoods   that    did   move,   satisfied  themselves  with 
remaining  perfectly  quiet,  hoping  that   Government  would 
impose  Boards  upon  them."     I  quote  this  only  as  a  sample 
of  testimony  to  the   same   effect  communicated  to   me  by 
trustworthy  men   from   all  parts   of  the   principality.      As 
to   the   means   employed    in    preventing  the    formation   of 
Boards,  the    rapid    increase    of   school    accommodation   has 
been  about  the  most  innocent.     A  gentleman  residing  in  the 
county  of  Cardigan  gives  a  description  which   might  well 
be  made  a  vacation  study  for  the  Vice-President  of  Council. 
The  means  adopted  w^ere,  in  many  instances,  he  assures  me, 
"  too  foul  to  be  stated."     An  effort  had  been  made  in  his 
parish  to  form  a  School  Board,  but  it  w^as  ultimately  defeated. 
In  the  preliminary  meeting  there  was  a  majority  of  three  to 
one  in  favour  of  a  Board,  "  but  during  the  intervening  fort- 
night every  possible  power  and  every  agency  of  tyranny  were 
set   to   work — letters  from   all  the  Tory  landlords,  all  the 
scheming  pressure  of  their  agents,  all  the  influence,  high  and 
low,  of  Church  patronage,  all  benevolence  to  the  poor — in  the 
shape  of  soap,  sugar,  and  candles — were  brought  up,  and  the 
cottagers  agreed  to  vote  against  the  School  Board.     Farmers 
were  reminded  who  their  landlords  Avere.     It  was  ten  times 
hotter  than  during  the  election  of  1868.    There  are  now  eight 
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evictions  here,"  continues  my  correspondent,  ''  and  it  is 
believed  the  School  Board  contest  had  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  them  as  the  election  of  '68."  In  anotlier  parish,  I  am 
informed  that  the  attempt  to  have  a  School  Board  was 
defeated  at  the  poll  because,  among  other  reasons,  all  the 
pauper,  and  even  the  criminal  classes,  that  held  small  tene- 
ments were  bribed  with  charities  and  toys,  and,  to  the  ever- 
lasting dishonour  of  those  men  who  suffered  the  fair  fame  of 
the  gentler  sex  to  be  tarnished  with  the  blots  of  an  open 
election,  even  ladies  brought  some  of  the  voters  drunk  to  the 
polling  place,  and  rewarded  them  with  bottles  of  gin,  dropped 
— by  accident,  of  course — from  their  pockets. 

A  very  common  artifice  resorted  to  in  many  parishes  was 
to  scare  the  people  with  the  spectre  of  a  fabulous  rate,  while 
in  several  instances  the  chapel-going  Welsh  were  informed 
that  School  Boards  would  propagate  infidelity  and  atheism. 
The  Act  has  thus  proved  sectarian  at  the  very  threshold.  The 
merely  preliminary  step  of  attempting  to  obtain  a  School 
Board  has  involved  the  old  contest  of  Church  versus  Dissent, 
aud  on  this  account  even  the  intelligent  and  important  town 
of  Cardiff  remains  to  this  day  without  a  School  Board,  while 
]N"eath,  Builth,  and  many  other  places — some  of  them  with 
names  too  formidable  for  my  tongue  easily  to  get  round  them 
— are  in  the  same  plight.  I  feel  persuaded  that,  but  for  the 
sectarianism  of  the  Act,  the  School  Boards  of  Wales  would 
have  been  double  the  present  number.  But  Parliament  has 
been  doubly  criminal,  by  first  of  all  making  the  Act  sectarian, 
and  then  making  its  adoption  permissive ;  for  it  has  needlessly 
and  wantonly  embroiled  many  districts  in  sectarian  contests, 
and  miserable  feuds  and  persecutions,  from  which  all  free 
subjects  have  a  right  to  be  protected. 

But  if  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  the  mere 
endeavour  to  adopt  the  Act  in  Wales,  they  have  certainly  not 
diminished  at  the  second  stage — the  election  of  School  Boards. 
Such  elections  have  been,  to  a  large  extent,  a  distressing  war 
of  sects.  It  was  clearly  foreseen  by  nearly  all  but  our  far- 
seeing  statesmen  that  they  must  be  so.  The  empty  boast  which 
was  to  canter  over  the  religious  difficulty  soon  proved  its  utter 
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incompetency  to  appreciate  that  difficulty,  mucli  less  to 
grapple  witli  it.  Wlien  Mr.  Forster  appealed  to  intractable 
members,  as  lie  frequently  did,  to  rise  above  petty  considera- 
tions of  sect  and  denomination,  and  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
glorious  prospect  of  an  educated  people,  his  utterances  may 
have  seemed  very  magnanimous  to  those  who  were  strangers 
to  the  questions  in  dispute ;  but  it  cannot  in  any  case  be 
forgotten  that  those  who  undertake  to  frame  laws  should  know, 
not  only  the  precise  height  to  which  a  legislator  ought  to 
elevate  his  sentiments,  but  also  the  height  beyond  which  the 
people  among  whom  these  laws  will  have  to  operate,  and  by  whom 
they  will  have  to  be  put  in  force,  will  lift  themselves.  Besides, 
the  petty  sectarianism  is  in  the  Act  itself.  So  far  from  removing 
any  rehgious  difficulty,  that  Act  has  created  religious  difficul- 
ties which  had  no  place  among  us  until  it  saw  the  light. 
Every  School  Board  election  in  Wales — as  in  England — has 
furnished  us  with  fresh  evidence  of  this.  Even  in  places 
in  which  elections  have  been  determined  by  a  quiet  arrange- 
ment, members  have  been  chosen  as  representatives  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  of  the  Baptists,  or  of  the  Independents. 
Where  there  has  been  a  contest,  every  denomination  has 
brought  out  its  own  favourite.  In  no  one  instance  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  has  a  single  member  been  elected  on  the 
sole  ground  of  merit.  Merit,  in  fact,  has  generally  been  a 
subordinate  consideration.  Of  course,  these  local  contests  have 
not  been  carried  on  without  disaster.  The  testimony  to  the 
rancour  and  virulence  which  they  have  too  plentifully  bred 
in  Wales  is  quite  unanimous.  In  some  instances,  ISToncon- 
formist  communities  have  been  alienated  from  one  another, 
and  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  cases  the  breach  between  the  church 
by  law  established  in  Wales  and  the  churches  which  live  and 
thrive  by  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  greatly  widened,  and 
in  some  places  it  is  said  to  be  widening  from  day  to  day. 

The  cumulative  vote  is  almost  unanimously  condemned 
by  those  gentlemen  in  Wales  who  have  written  to  me  on  the 
subject.  Their  almost  invariable  opinion  is  that  it  has  made 
minorities  stronger  on  the  Boards  than  they  are  in  the  com- 
munities which  elect  these  Boards ;  and  I  can  hardly  see  how 
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it  can  be  otherwise,  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  cumula- 
tive vote  must  give  the  best  possible  advantage  to  a  compact 
minority,  while  a  majority,  from  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
larger,  more  unwieldy,  and  consequently  less  manageable, 
must  suffer. 

If  all  the  difficulties,  however,  terminated  with  the 
election  of  the  Boards,  we  might  at  least  congratulate  our- 
selves at  seeing  the  end  of  them;  but,  unhappily,  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Instances  are  not  rare  in  which  the 
partisans  of  denominationalism  have  laboured  with  even 
unwonted  zeal  to  cover  the  ground  with  their  own  schools. 
The  town  of  Carmarthen  is  an  unenviable  specimen  of  this 
triumph  of  sectarianism.  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  ascertain 
precisely  what  has  been  done  there.  The  Board  is  itself 
perfectly  unsectarian ;  but,  says  a  gentleman  to  whom,  among 
others,  I  applied  for  facts,  *'  At  the  time  I  write,  it  is  quite 
uncertain  whether  the  School  Board  shall  have  a  school  of  its 
own.  At  an  interview  between  the  Inspector  of  the  district 
(a  clergyman)  and  the  School  Board,  he  informed  the  Board 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  of  accommodation  in  this  borough 
for  about  170  children,  and  that  they  might  expect  to  be 
called  upon  to  build  a  new  school  to  accommodate  that  num- 
ber. In  a  few  days  after,  however,  he  wrote  to  the  secretary, 
informing  him  that  he  had  been  misled  by  the  Board 
(although  he  had  formed  his  calculation  before  he  came  to  the 
Board),  and  that  they  would  not  be  required  to  provide 
accommodation  for  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  three 
and  five ;  and  in  this  way  he  suddenly  brought  down  the 
accommodation  required  to  be  just  that  which  has  already 
been  provided.  Of  this  provision,  accommodation  is  supplied 
in  undenominational  schools  for  only  573,  whilst  denomina- 
tional schools,  which  are  all  Church  schools,  with  the  exception 
of  one  small  Koman  Catholic  school,  afford  accommodation 
for  1,358  ;  and  this  in  a  borough  which  is  eminent  for  its  Non- 
conformity, eight-tenths  at  least  of  the  population — especially 
of  the  class  whose  children  will  attend  public  elementary 
schools — being  Nonconformists."  In  other  boroughs  and 
parishes  the  Act  is  operating  with  similar  unfairness.     The 
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denominationalists  are  doing  what  tliey  can  to  nullify  the 
proceedings  of  the  Boards.  In  the  parishes  of  Merthyr  Tydfil 
and  Yaynor  the  Boards,  before  providing  themselves  with  a 
single  school  of  their  own,  have  framed  a  bye-law  securing  the 
payment  of  fees  of  indigent  children  at  schools  over  which 
they  have  no  control.  This  has,  of  course,  given  rise  to  a  very 
intense  opposition,  the  Nonconformists  being  almost  unani- 
mous in  their  condemnation  of  such  an  outrage  on  their 
principles.  Throughout  Wales  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
against  this  new  device  for  enabling  sects  to  propagate  their 
distinctive  tenets  at  the  public  expense,  and  though  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  immediate  redress,  I  feel  confident, 
from  all  I  can  hear  and  see,  that  any  attempt  to  levy  rates  in 
Wales  for  such  purposes  will  only  delay  the  work  of  educa- 
tion, and  give  rise  to  the  keenest  hostility.  The  Act  has  not 
yet  had  much  time  to  bear  fruit.  How  it  is  likely  to  operate 
in  rural  districts,  especially  as  regards  its  compulsory  clauses, 
it  is  not  yet  time  to  say  ;  but  it  may  very  safely  be  asserted 
that,  until  it  has  been  made  thoroughly  unsectarian,  it  will 
prove  a  bone  of  contention  in  Wales,  and  that,  too,  among  a 
people  who  have  been  exemplary  in  their  zeal  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  blessings  which  it  offers,  and  who  will  prove 
themselves  more  exemplary  still,  if  it  be  stripped  of  the 
partiality  and  injustice  which  deform  it  now. 


The  Eev.  J.  W.  Caldicott,  M.A.,  Head-master  of  Bristol 
Grammar  School,  said  he  would  ask  them  to  consider  two 
matters  of  detail  in  the  working  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Act — first,  with  reference  to  the  irregular  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  and  then  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
which  the  children  attended.  He  thought  that  the  Act 
must  fail  in  ensuring  that  the  children  should  attend 
school  regularly,  and  that  it  must  of  necessity  fail  in  providing 
that  the  children  went  to  none  but  efficient  schools.  Every- 
body who  had  had  anything  to  do  with  education  knew  that 
getting  names  on  the  school  book  formed  but  a  small  part  of 
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a  manager's  trouble.  (Hear,  liear.)  The  greater  part  of  tlie 
work  was  in  getting  the  children  to  attend  regularly.  Often 
they  found  children  going  for  a  week  or  two  to  school,  and 
then  staying  away  for  a  month  or  two.  Sometimes  a  child 
would  go  the  round  of  the  district,  and  drop  into  one  school 
after  another,  just  as  there  was  the  immediate  prospect  of  a 
feast,  or  a  summer-day's  "outing,"  or  a  gift — (hear,  hear) — or  a 
child  took  offence  at  something  in  the  discir)line  of  the  school. 

Ox  ' 

stayed  at  home  for  a  time,  went  to  another  school,  again  took 
offence,  again  stayed  at  home,  went  to  a  third  school,  and  so 
on.  Anyone  who  knew  anything  about  the  matter  knew 
that  education  so  given  was  worthless.  (Hear,  hear.)  Here 
was  an  evil  with  which  the  Elementary  Education  Act  ought 
to  deal ;  and  in  proportion  as  it  failed  to  do  so  it  failed  of 
success.  Where  was  there  one  single  word  in  the  Act  appli- 
cable to  this  habit  of  children  of  roving  from  school  to  school? 
The  sacred  right  of  the  parent  to  send  his  child  to  every 
school  in  the  place  at  his  own  pleasure,  to  the  irremediable 
injury  of  the  child,  was  preserved  inviolate.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  With  regard  to  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  of 
children,  the  Act  certainly  professed  to  enable  School  Boards  to 
deal  with  that  in  some  way.  In  fact,  the  attendance  of  children 
was  made  an  important  point,  so  far  as  words  went,  and  the 
people  who  framed  the ,  Act  showed  that  they  were  perfectly 
well  aware  of  this  difficulty.  He  could  not  tell  them  how 
many  times  this  word  "attendance"  occurred ;  but  when  they 
looked  for  the  real  means  by  which  they  could  ensure  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school,  there  was  not  a  trace  of  it. 
He  believed  the  only  means  of  attaining  that  object  was  for 
the  School  Board  to  be  informed  as  soon  as  a  child  failed  in  its 
regular  attendance.  They  all  knew  how  School  Boards  had 
to  deal  with  the  attendance  of  children.  They  had  to  prove 
before  a  magistrate  that  a  child  was  not  under  instruction  of 
any  kind.  That  was  a  legal  process,  and  must  be  carried  on 
in  subordination  to  legal  principles.  How  was  a  School  Board 
to  prove  that  a  child  was  not  attending  school  regularly  ?  No 
doubt,  a  pack  of  little  ragged  urchins  would  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  agent ;  but  there  was  another  class.     How  were 
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tliey  to  prove  tlie  non-attendance  of  tlie  girl  who  stayed  at 
home  to  help  her  mother,  or  of  the  boy  who  stayed  at  home 
to   aid  his   father?     (Hear.)     The    agent    might   have    his 
suspicion  abont  the  state  of  the   case  ;  but  suspicion  would 
not  do  for  the  magistrates — they  must  have  legal  proof.  There 
was   only   one  way   of  getting   evidence — to  apply  to   the 
schoolmaster  ;  but  unless  the  school  was  a  Board  school,  they 
had  no  right  to  ask  the  master  a  single  question  about  his 
school  or  his  scholars  ;  and  if  they  did  ask  him  they  could 
not  make   him   answer.     ISTo   doubt    many    masters   would 
answer  the  questions  put  to  them,  but  there  were  many  who 
conscientiously  objected  to  School  Boards,  who  would  have 
tlie  right  to  refuse  to  reply,  and  who   would  refuse.     The 
speaker  referred  to  the  practice  in  Saxony,  where  the  school- 
master was  compelled  to  report  to  the  Board  any  default  in 
the  attendance  of  the  children.     In  Saxony  the  work  of  the 
School  Board  was  made  easy,  whilst  in  England  it  was  made 
as  hard  as   possible,  and  everything  possible   was  done  to 
screen  the  parent.     The   necessary  consequence  was  that  the 
Act  must  fail  in  that  particular,  for  the  agent  was  left  grop- 
ing about  in  the  dark  and  doing  his  work  hap-hazard.     Then 
with  regard  to   the  ef&ciency  of  the  schools  to  which  the 
children  were   sent,    there  was  a  great  parade  of  the  word 
''  efficient"  in  the  Act ;  but  the  Act  failed  to  show  how  the 
children  were   to  be  got  into  efficient  schools,  and  kept  out 
of  inefficient  schools.     In  the   74th  clause,  describing  the 
kind    of    school  to   which   children  might  be  made  to  go, 
there   Avas   not   a    single   word   about   the  efficiency  of  the 
schools    to    which    the    children    were    to    be    sent.     The 
word  was  wanting  in  the  very  place  of    all  others  where 
they  would  expect  to  find  it.     So  long  as  a  child  was  sent  to 
any  place  calling  itself  a  school — though  that  place  were  the 
worst  and  most  inefficient  that  human  imagination  could  con- 
ceive— the  requirements  of   the  Act  were   complied   with. 
And  so  they  had  this  absurd  result — that  the  School  Boards 
insisted  upon   every  child  going  to  school  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayers;   they  made   efficient   schools,  and  kept 
them   efficient,  at   the  expense  of  the  ratepayers ;    Govern- 
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inent  inspectors  came  down  regularly  and  examined  every 
school  in  the  district,  private  as  well  as  public,  and  they 
made  a  formal  report  that  such  and  such  schools  were 
doing  their  work,  and  that  such  and  such  others  were 
absolutely  worthless;  and  then  the  parents  could  frustrate  all 
these  good  intentions  and  turn  all  these  elaborate  and  expensive 
preparations  into  a  sorry  jest  by  selecting  for  their  children 
just  those  very  schools  which  the  inspectors  had  declared 
to  be  inefficient.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  it  would  be  said,  parents 
would  never  be  so  perverse  as  to  choose  a  bad  school  when 
they  could  get  a  good  one.  That  depended  on  the  character 
of  the  parents.  ISTo  doubt,  if  they  really  desired  a  good 
education  for  their  children  they  would  take  care  not  to  choose 
a  bad  school  knowingly  ;  but  if  this  was  the  character  of  the 
great  number  of  the  parents  with  whom  the  School  Boards 
were  likely  to  have  to  deal,  why  were  compulsory  clauses 
now  being  discussed  ?  Everybody  knew  that  multitudes  of 
parents  had  no  regard  for  the  education  of  their  children,  that 
their  only  wishes  were  to  keep  themselves  out  of  the  clutches 
of  the  law,  and  to  get  money  by  means  of  their  children's 
labour.  Such  a  parent  would  choose  exactly  that  school  which 
would  give  him  security  against  the  law,  which  would  be  most 
lax  in  its  discipline,  and  most  careless  in  its  instruction.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Caldicott  characterised  the  Act  as  a  bundle  of 
compromises,  combining  the  utmost  possible  magnificence  of 
promise  with  the  utmost  possible  shabbiness  of  performance 
The  Act  said  that  every  child  ought  to  be  educated;  but,  if  the 
majority  in  any  place  so  pleased,  they  might  allow  the  children 
to  remain  ignorant.  The  Act  said  the  parent  who  was  proved 
to  have  neglected  the  education  of  his  child  ought  to  be 
punished;  but  it  left  the  proof  of  the  offence  in  the  parents* 
hands.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Act  said  inefficient  schools  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  exist;  but  they  might  have  as  many  as 
they  chose,  and  they  might  cram  them  all  full  of  children. 
The  Act  said  the  State  oucjht  not  to  intermeddle  in  matters 
of  religion;  but  yet  every  ratepayer  might  be  taxed  to  pay  for 
the  teaching  of  his  neighbour's  creed.  (Hear,  hear.)  These 
Compromises  were  all  connected  and  hung  together,  and  it 
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■was  that  last  "  but "  that  drew  all  the  others  in  its  train. 
There  was  but  one  way  to  make  that  Act — he  would  not  say- 
satisfactory — but  practically  efficient.  They  must  get  rid 
of  every  one  of  those  compromises.  (Cheers.)  When  that 
was  done  they  might  have  something  like  an  efficient  working 
of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  and  not  till  then.  He 
earnestly  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  League  would  set 
to  work  at  once,  with  all  the  spirit  he  could  call  up,  to  do  two 
things — first,  to  get  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  good  out  of 
the  Act  as  it  stood  at  present;  and,  next,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  those  compromises. 
Then,  and  only  then,  would  the  true  and  living  principles 
which  were  contained  in  that  Act,  but  which  were  buried 
beneath  the  rubbish  of  its  compromises,  spring  up  and 
bring  forth  their  natural  good  fruit,  to  the  blessing  of  England 
and  of  the  world.     (Cheers). 

Mr.  Wallis,  of  Kettering,  gave  an  account  of  the  working 
of  the  Act  in  Northamptonshire,  which,  he  said,  was  a  hotbed 
of  Conservatism.  He  was  called  upon  to  take  action  in  a 
parish  where  they  were  attempting  to  establish  a  School 
Board,  but  when  they  came  to  the  meeting  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  a  hearing,  as  parties  had  been  instructed  by  the 
squire  and  the  clergyman  to  cause  interruption.  In  Kettering, 
which  was  remarkable  for  its  adhesion  to  Nonconformity,  the 
clergyman  attempted  to  show  that  the  rate  would  be  one 
shilling  in  the  pound ;  and  when  they  came  to  a  poll,  the 
clergyman  instructed  those  who  could  not  write  to  get  some 
person  to  write  for  them.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
owners  of  property  brought  their  tenants  up,  and  made  them 
vote  for  the  candidates  of  their  choice ;  and  the  result  was 
that,  although  three-fourths  of  the  population  were  Noncon- 
formists, they  were  beaten  by  a  majority  of  39.  They  sent  up 
a  protest,  but  for  a  long  time  they  received  no  reply  ;  and  a 
few  weeks  ago,  they  were  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  granted  a  sum  for  the  building  of  denominational 
schools  in  the  parish. 
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SECOND    DAY. 


On  the  reassembling  of  the  meeting  on  Wednesday 
morning,  the  Rev.  David  Wilson,  D.D.,  of  Limerick,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  Enquire  into  the  Condition 
of  Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  read  the  following  paper 
on  Education  in  that  country : — 

All  sections  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  having  failed  to 
educate  the  people,  the  State  intervened,  and  appointed  a 
Commission,  in  1806,  to  enquire  into  the  condition  of  all 
schools  in  the  country.  The  Commissioners,  who  were  Epis- 
copalian Protestants,  nearly  one-half  of  them  prelates  of  the 
Established  Church,  reported,  in  1812,  that  no  system  of 
education  ''  can  be  carried  into  effectual  execution  in  this 
country,  unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  under- 
stood, as  its  leading  principle,  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made 
to  influence  or  disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any 
sect  or  description  of  Christians." 

Mr.  Stanley  adopted  this  principle,  and  addressed  to  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster  his  letter  of  October,  1831,  which 
sets  forth  the  object  of  the  present  national  system  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  viz.,  a  combined  literary  and  moral,  and 
separate  religious  instruction. 

Many  leading  political  Protestants  opposed  the  new 
system.  The  Eoman  Catholics  generally  regarded  it  as  a 
great  boon,  and  willingly  received  it.  Moderate  men  of  all 
denominations  favourably  regarded  it  from  the  beginning. 
The  Commissioners  tell  us,  in  their  second  Eeport,  that  for 
the  year  1834,  of  the  signatures  to  applications  for  aid,  ''  140 
were  those  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  180  of 
Presbyterian  clergymen,  1,397  of  Ptoman  Catholic  clergymen." 

''One  of  the  main  objects,"  said  Mr.  Stanley,  "must  be 
to  unite  in  one  system  children  of  different  creeds."     That 
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object  has  been  attained.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Eeport  for 
the  year  ending  December,  1870,  which  sets  forth,  at  page  12, 
the  number  of  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic  pupils  in  the 
mixed  schools. 

"The  following  analysis  shows  the  average  number  of 
Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic  pupils  in  each  of  the  mixed 
schools  : — ■ 

A. — Under  Protestant  Teachers. 
Mixed  Schools.     Protestant  Pupils.     R.  C.  Pupils. 
Ulster        ...        1,073  112-7  24-2 

Munster    ...  23  41-3  30*2 

Leinster     ...  44  50-3  29-1 

Connaught..  28  44-1  56-5 

B. — Under  Eoman  Catholic  and  Protestant  Teachers  conjointly. 
Mixed  Schools.     Protestant  Pupils.    E.  C.  Pupils. 
Ulster        ...  64 

Munster     ...  19 

Leinster     ...  38 

Connaught . .  7 

C. — Under  Eoman  Catholic  Teachers. 

Mixed  Schools.     Protestant  Pupils.     R.  C.  Pupils. 
Ulster       ...  910  19  119.9 

Munster    ...  630  3-9  159-9 

Leinster    ...  611  4-3  131-6 

Connaught..  478  5-5  154-2 

"  The  pupils  were  in  these  mixed  jN"ational  Schools  distributed 
thus : — 

125,365  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  29,540  Eoman  Catholic 
pupils  in  1,168  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Protestant 
teachers;  giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  107 '3 
Protestant,  and  25-3  Eoman  Catholic  pupils. 

14,226  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  12,887  Eoman  Catholic 
pupils  in  128  schools,  taught  conjointly  by  Protestant  and 
Eoman  Catholic  teachers ;  giving  to  each  school  an  average 
of  111-1  Protestant,  and  100-6  Eoman  Catholic  pupils. 

25,076  Protestant  pupils  mixing  with  364,154  Eoman  Catholic 
pupils  in  2,629  schools,  taught  exclusively  by  Eoman 
Catholic  teachers ,  giving  to  each  school  an  average  of  9*5 
Protestant,  and  138-5  Eoman  Catholic  pupils." 

In  the  6,806  National  Schools  in  operation  in  Ireland, 
religious  instruction,  where  given,  is  so  separated  from  literary 
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and  moral,  by  a  time  table,  that  eacli  child  may  enjoy  all  tbe 
advantages  of  general  instruction  with  full  liberty  of  con- 
science and  non-compulsion  in  religion.  This  runs  as  a  lead- 
ing principle  throughout  the  entire  system. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  prelates,  in  1859,  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  praying  for  a  "  participation 
in  educational  grants  for  the  separate  instruction  of  Catholic 
children."  Again,  in  January,  1 8  6  6,  they  submitted  to  Govern- 
ment a  statement  of  the  changes  they  required  in  the  national 
system  of  education. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  late  Government 
in  January,  1868,  met,  and  very  soon  it  was  discovered  that 
some  of  its  leading  and  most  active  members  were  largely  in 
favour  of  the  demands  and  principles  of  the  prelates. 

The  chairman  was  Lord  Powis,  whose  name  appears  as 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Manchester  Education 
Union,  the  object  of  which  is  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
an  unsectarian  system  of  education  into  England. 

Of  the  others,  two  (Messrs.  Cowie  and  Stokes)  were  in- 
spectors of  denominational  schools  in  England — one  a  Protes- 
tant Episcopalian  clergyman,  and  the  other  a  Eoman  Catholic 
layman.  These  gentlemen  drafted  the  historical  sketch  and 
the  report  submitted  to  the  Commission,  which  subsequently 
underwent  considerable  modification.  Their  leading  state- 
ments and  principles,  however,  w^ere  adopted  by  the  majority. 
Yet  I  am  bold,  in  the  face  of  England  and  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  declare  sketch  and  report,  and  the  manipulation  of 
evidence,  unworthy  of  a  Eoyal  Commission.  Everything  was 
done  that  could  be  done  to  obtain  evidence  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  non-sectarian  education  and  to  exclude  evidence  in 
its  favour.  The  very  testimony  obtained,  and  betimes  wrung 
out  of  reluctant  witnesses  favourable  to  united  education,  was 
refused  admission  into,  and  ignored  by,  the  English  compilers 
of  the  Eeport.  Irish  witnesses,  familiar  with  "  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland"  (I  use 
the  words  of  Her  Majesty's  warrant),  proposed  for  examination 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  whereas 
witnesses  from  England,  ignorant  of  its  working,  and  connected 
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with  denominational  schools,  obtained  a  ready  hearing. 
Englishmen,  supposed  to  know  the  evils  of  denominational 
education  in  their  own  country,  and  to  approve  a  non-sectarian 
system,  were  denied  a  hearing.  The  English  members  of  the 
Commission  having  secured  as  witnesses  the  Eev.  Canon  Toole 
and  T.  W.  Allen,  Esq.  (secretary  to  the  Catholic  Poor  School 
Committee  of  Enghmd),  in  favour  of  denominational  educa- 
tion, led  the  opposition  to  our  obtaining  the  testimony  of 
such  men  as  Messrs.  Oakley  and  Fowle,  believed  to  approve 
of  an  unsectarian  system.  The  Eev.  B.  M.  Cowie  (one  of  the 
Commissioners  from  England)  carried  the  amendment  "  that 
we  have  no  more  witnesses  from  England." 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Ireland,  in  June  last,  I  proved  the  partiality  of  these  three 
English  members — declared  denominationalists — wdio  led  the 
Commission,  and  prepared  for  it  the  historical  sketch  and  report. 

The  statement  then  made  is  in  the  printer's  hands.  Our 
Elementary  Education  Committee  have  taken  charge  of  it, 
with  the  special  object  of  forwarding  it  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  they  may  estimate  for  themselves  the  value  to  be 
attached  to  the  proceedings  of  this  Commission. 

I  shall  not  here  recapitulate  the  charges  then  made. 

Seeing  how  we  were  being  treated,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  chairman,  on  February  1,  1870,  requesting  his  lordship  to 
have  our  proceedings  brought  to  an  early  termination.  In 
that  letter  I  protested  against  the  line  of  action  that  had  been 
pursued — such  as  the  preparation  of  the  draft  report  on  Irish 
Education  by  the  three  English  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  without  our  sanction  obtained ;  and  the  placing  of  sheet 
after  sheet  in  our  hands,  just  as  we  were  about  to  enter  on 
their  consideration,  without  any  opportunity  afforded  to 
examine  the  evidence  given  in  its  support,  and  furnish  abun- 
dant evidence  of  an  opposite  character. 

Again,  to  show  you  how  the  report  was  prepared,  let  me 
mention  that  when  the  important  subject  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Board  was  before  us,  on  24th  March,  1870,  a  certain 
statement  was  made,  and  conclusions  drawn,  from  the  constabu- 
lary census   of  schools,  taken   on   25th  of  June,   1868.     I 

H 
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objected  to  the  paragraph,  for  want  of  evidence,  as  I  had  not 
seen  the  returns  referred  to. 

If  you  turn  to  the  Introduction  to  the  'Eeport  of  the 
Commission,  page  17,  paragraph  2,  you  find  the  words,  "  The 
way  in  which  the  enumeration,  both  of  schools  and  of  the 
scholars,  was  conducted,  is  described  at  length  in  the  volume 
which  contains  this  educational  census  ;  also  the  steps  which 
were  taken  towards  testing  its  accuracy  and  correcting  the 
mistakes  which  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  preparing  it 
for  the  press."  I  objected  at  the  time  to  the  passing  of  this 
statement.  And  why  ?  Because  I  had  not  seen  the  volume. 
I  demanded  its  production,  but  it  was  not  forthcoming.  It 
could  not  be  laid  upon  the  table.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  did  not 
exist.  On  May  6th,  1870,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioners,  in  which  I  said,  "  I  respectfully  submit  that 
action  of  this  sort  will  not  inspire  the  public  with  confidence 
in  a  report  so  prepared,  even  by  a  Eoyal  Commission."  Now 
what  is  the  fact?  This:  that  the  volume  referred  to,  describing 
"  the  ways,"  and  "  the  steps,"  and  ''  the  mistakes  " — volume  6 
of  the  Eoyal  Commission — did  not  appear,  was  not  put 
into  my  hands,  nor — I  believe — into  the  hands  of  other 
Commissioners,  till  the  end  of  July  of  the  present  year, 
more  than  twelve  months  after  the  Commission  had  reported. 
Turn  to  the  volume  itself,  and  you  find  printed  on  its  first  page 
the  year  1871,  and  I  have  the  post-mark,  impressed  on  the 
coverofit,  "July  24,  1871." 

Again,  I  have  to  complain  of  the  partiality  of  the  Com- 
mission in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  a  certain  class  of 
witnesses — the  chief  witnesses  demanding  the  destruction  of 
the  Irish  system.  The  expansion  and  alteration  of  evidence 
was  of  immense  extent :  I  frequently  objected  to  this  during 
the  enquiry.  In  a  letter,  which  a  sense  of  duty  constrained  me 
to  address  to  my  colleagues  on  the  25th  of  March,  1870,  and 
which  I  gave  to  the  Chairman,  I  protested  against  volumes 
3  and  4  being  presented  to  Parliament,  on  the  ground  that 
they  did  not  contain  the  evidence  as  given  on  oath  before  the 
Commission.  I  directed  special  attention  to  Cardinal  Cullen's. 
I  challenged  a  comparison  of  it,  as  originally  printed,  with  the 
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published  volumes.  I  gave  a  few  specimens  of  alteration.  I 
referred  to  one  in  particular,  and  added,  "  The  instances  of 
expansion  are  so  numerous  that  I  ask  the  Commission  to 
compare  the  original  proof  with  the  revised  evidence."  I 
requested  that  the  first  proof,  showing  in  manuscript  the 
alterations  and  expansions  made  by  the  witnesses,  should 
be  preserved  for  future  reference.  I  rely  on  them  to  sustain 
my  statement.  No  notice  was  taken  of  my  communication. 
Is  it  strange  that,  under  the  circumstances,  I  should 
declare  this  Commission  to  be  one  of  the  most  partial  and 
one-sided  that  ever  sat  ? 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  branch  of  the  subject  without 
recording  my  appreciation  of  the  labours  and  candour  of  the 
majority  of  the  ten  Assistant  Commissioners  from  England, 
who  reported  to  us,  as  the  result  of  personal  observation  and 
examination,  on  the  condition  of  primary  schools  in  all  parts 
of  Ireland.  Their  experience  in  England  was  denominational. 
It  may  be  presumed,  so  were  their  sympathies.  Having 
investigated  for  themselves,  and  come  into  contact  with  all 
classes  and  denominations  of  the  people — with  clergymen  and 
laymen,  with  managers  and  teachers  of  schools,  Protestant 
and  Eoman  Catholic — they  generally  declared  in  favour  of 
united  against  denominational  education.  All  interested  in 
the  question,  especially  those  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  take 
part  in  the  debates  and  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Irish 
education,  should  read  with  care  the  reports  of  these  gentle- 
men. I  commend  them,  as  a  whole,  in  preference  to  the 
Eeport  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  itself  The  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion found,  at  the  outset  of  their  enquiry,  the  vast  majority 
of  children  in  Ireland  receiving  their  education  under  "  one 
system."  The  object  of  Mr.  Stanley  and  the  Government  of 
1831  was  realised. 

The  Eoyal  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  Part  I.,  p.  269,  report  the 
result,  and  give  a  table  containing  the  number  of  children  of  each 
religious  denomination  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland  on  the 
roUs  of  the  National  Schools  in  the  year  1867  : — 

R.  a  E.  C.  Presb.  Others.  Total. 

The  total  is  ...  737,267  ...  66,146  ...  102,768  ...  6,564  ...  912,745 
Percentage   ...       8077  ...       7-25  ...       11*25  ...     0.73  - 
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These  were  receiving  a  combined  secular  and  separate  reli- 
gious instruction.  United,  or  non-sectarian,  education  was  a 
grand  success.  "  Destroy  it/'  say  the  Royal  Commissioners  ; 
set  up  denominational  schools.  "Destroy  it  not,"  say  the 
Assistants,  as  the  result  of  their  own  observation  of  the 
practical  working  of  the  system.  "  Destroy  it,"  say  the  Com- 
missioners, against  the  weight  of  evidence  submitted  to  them 
by  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  of  all  religious 
denominations.  "  Preserve  it ;  restore  it  where  its  practical 
operation  has  been  marred,"  say  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Laurie  says,  par.  40,  3  : — "  A  denominational  system, 
pliLS  a  conscience  clause,"  would  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  or  prove  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  country.  The  Bishops'  manifesto  is  on  this 
point  explicit  and  conclusive  :  "All  restrictions  upon  religious 
teaching  to  he  removed^  "  The  fulness  of  distinctive  religious 
teaching  to  he. permitted  to  enter  into  the  course  of  secular 
instruction"  " Full  liberty  to  be  given  to  XhQ performance  of 
religious  e-ocercises  and  the  use  of  religious  emhlems,"  &c.  Not 
only  woidd  this  be  impracticable  under  a  "  mixed  "  system, 
but  the  tone  of  the  demand  is  obviously  discordant  with  any 
practical  solution  short  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
system." 

The  Commissioners  say,  "  Alter  the  system.  Permit,  in 
addition  to  the  non-sectarian  schools,  a  separate  and  new  class 
to  exist,  and  receive  State  aid,  irrespective  of  the  books  they 
use  and  religious  emblems  they  exhibit.  They  will  be  deno- 
minational, but  they  need  not  necessarily  injure  the  existing 
system."  "  Do  not  adopt  any  sucli  plan,"  says  Assistant  Com- 
missioner Jack,  pars.  344  and  346. 

William   Jack,    Esq. 

Par.  344.  "  Suggestions  are  often  made  in  favour  of  a  sort  of 
modified  mixed  system. 

"  *  In  locahties,'  says  one  gentleman,  '  which  may  substantially 
be  considered  as  altogether  of  one  religion,  the  school  should  be 
•denominational.  In  localities  where  the  population  is  not  exclu- 
sively of  one  religion,  there  ought  to  be  a  separate  school  for  each 
religion,  provided  the  number  professing  each  religion  be  sufficiently 
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large.  "When  the  number  of  one  religion  largely  preponderates 
over  that  of  the  other,  the  school  may  be  under  the  mixed  system, 
or  certain  regulations  may  be  laid  down  so  as  not  to  exclude  the 
minority,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  provide  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  majority.'  Another  of  my  correspondents 
advocates  the  same  policy,  except  that  '  the  old  rule  for  religious 
instruction  should  be  strictly  adhered  to — namely,  that  every  child 
of  a  separate  religious  denomination  from  the  teacher  and  the 
majority  of  the  pupils,  be  obliged  to  leave  the  school  as  soon  as  the 
hour  for  religious  instruction  arrives.'  The  first  gentleman  says : 
*  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  make  good  citizens,  it  is 
essential  that,  in  an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  locality,  all  symbols 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  which  Catholics  have  the  deepest 
reverence — such  as  the  image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  the  statue 
of  the  blessed  Virgin — all  religious  instruction  should  be  rigidly 
excluded.  This  is  naturally  and  necessarily  calculated  to  create 
offence  and  create  dissatisfaction.  The  very  atmosphere  of  the 
school-room  should  be  religious.  In  imparting  secular  instruction 
the  master  should,  at  every  moment  and  at  every  opportunity, 
instil  religious  principles  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  secular  teaching.' 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  idea  of  a  school  could  be  realised 
under  a  mixed  system,  or  how  any  regulations  consistent  with  it 
could  be  laid  down  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  minority.  In  the 
forty  schools  of  which  I  have  spoken  the  average  minority  on  the 
roll  amounts  to  four  children,  and  I  confess  that  I  should  not  like 
to  occupy  their  position,  or  that  of  their  parents,  if  their  obstinate 
determination  to  attend  a  school  anxious  to  introduce  denominational 
practices  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  its  ceasing  to  be  mixed,  and 
becoming  denominational.  Before  a  few  years  had  passed  they 
would  have  to  choose  between  learning  their  multiplication  table  in 
schools  saturated  with  Roman  Catholic  observances,  or  going  to  no 
school  at  all ;  or,  if  they  were  unusually  fortunate,  having  a  school 
maintained  for  them  by  the  missionary  energy  of  the  denomination 
to  which  they  belonged.  Kept  up  as  an  effort  of  despair,  without 
a  real  current  of  young  life  flowing  through  it,  or  real  work  for  the 
teacher,  and  depending  for  its  existence  on  the  accident  of  a 
family  more  or  less  in  the  place,  or  of  another  having  children  too 
young  or  too  old  for  school,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  inefficient 
and  worthless." 

Par.  346.  "In  fact,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  at  all,  the  denomi- 
national system  may  just  as  well  be  adopted  frankly,  and  all  at  once. 
A  part  of  it  would  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  whole — and,  after 
its  principle  is  accepted,  any  limitations  on  it  only  imply  a  brief 
and  injurious  conflict,  in  which  the  State  must  infallibly  be 
defeated  a  second  time.  It  implies  denominational  inspectors  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  last  fragment  of 
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mixture  in  the  Central  Board  could  be  allowed  to  remain.  My 
second  correspondent  says  :  — '  The  controlling  power  and  the 
Inspection  Department  might  still  remain  mixed  as  at  present,  but 
they  should  be  mixed  in  fair  proportion,  and  so  as  to  represent  in 
comparative  proportion  the  numbers  professing  the  different  religious 
sects  in  the  country.'  A  Central  Board,  so  mixed  that  the  majority 
should  have  power  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  would  leave  the 
minority  to  its  absolute  mercy,  and  could  not  endure  for  a  day." 

Assistant  Commissioner  Mr.  Eenouf  unites  with  Mr. 
Jack  (paragraph  50):  "If  the  denominational  principle  be 
once  recognised,  not  only  wiU  a  great  many  N"ational  Schools 
— which  at  present  contain  an  immense  number  of  Eoman 
Catholic  children — become  decidedly  Protestant  schools,  but 
a  whole  series  of  schools,  which  at  present  have  no  connection 
with  the  National  Board,  will  acquire  the  right  of  obtaining 
support  from  the  Parliamentary  grant.  A  new  stimulus  will 
be  given  to  the  proselytising  influences  of  these  schools."  In 
paragraph  51,  he  adds :  ''  I  believe  that  the  present  system 
does  as  full  justice  to  all  parties,  as  those  parties  themselves 
permit."  But  I  ask  special  attention  to  his  statements  in 
paragraphs  43,  47,  and  48  :  — 

P.  Le  Page  Renovf,  Esq. 

Par.  43.  "  Before  my  recent  visit  to  Ireland,  my  predilections 
were  in  favour  of  the  denominational  system,  with  which  I  was 
familiar  in  England.  I  had  always  heard  it  spoken  of  as  an 
injustice  that  the  Irish  should  be  debarred  from  a  privilege  which  is 
conceded  to  the  English ;  but  the  circumstances  of  England  and 
Ireland  in  this  matter  are  utterly  different.  The  denominational 
system  in  England  exists,  not  by  any  means  as  the  best  possible 
system,  but  as  the  only  one  which  was  possible  at  the  time  that  it 
was  created.  Half  of  the  funds  by  which  the  schools  are  supported 
are  raised  by  voluntary  contributions,  almost  entirely  by  the  clergy 
of  the  various  denominations ;  and  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
system,  which  has  but  little  chance  of  being  accepted  in  Ireland. 
In  England,  the  adherents  of  the  various  churches  and  sects  are  in 
many  places  so  numerous  as  to  provide  a  supply  of  children  for  the 
denominational  schools.  "Wherever  this  is  not  the  case  the  denomi- 
national system  is  at  fault.  In  a  country  parish  where  the  majority 
belong  to  the  Established  Church,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  provide 
efficient  separate  schools  for  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and 
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Roman  Catholics.  Yet  these  minorities  have  a  right  to  be  educated, 
and  that  in  such  a  way  that  their  rehgion  should  not  be  tampered 
with.  Cases  like  these  are  met  by  the  National  system  in  Ireland  : 
they  will  have  to  be  met  sooner  or  later  by  a  similar  system  in 
England.  To  adopt  the  denominational  system  in  Ireland  would  be 
taking  a  retrograde  step,  for  which  that  much-injured  country  would 
have  little  reason  to  thank  us." 

Par.  47.  "  The  question,  therefore,  which  is  suggested  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  J^ational  Schools  in  which  the  children 
are,  without  exception,  Roman  Catholic — under  a  teacher  of  the 
same  religion,  appointed  by  the  parish  priest,  and  liable  to  be 
dismissed  by  him  at  will — is  this  :  Are  not  these  schools,  in  fact,  as 
truly  denominational  as  the  English  schools  which  receive  Govern- 
ment grants  1  And,  if  so,  why  should  they  not  be  recognised  as 
denominational  ?  Why  should  the  manager  or  teacher  be  hampered 
by  rules  and  regulations  about  religious  emblems  or  instruction, 
prayers  and  religious  exercises,  when  these  rules  have  been  devised 
for  the  protection  of  minorities,  which  have  no  existence  in  unmixed 
schools  1  The  answer  to  this  really  turns  upon  the  double  question 
— first,  whether  religious  minorities  have  a  right  to  be  considered 
and  protected  by  the  law ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the  law  can  be 
carried  out  at  all,  if  not  of  universal  application.  There  are,  of 
■course,  persons  who  believe  that  truth  alone  has  rights,  and  that  it 
is  wrong  not  to  proselytise  whenever  there  is  an  occasion.  These 
persons  do  not  really  advocate  denominational  education;  they  only 
advocate  the  teaching  of  their  own  religious  creed.  Neither 
Protestants  nor  Roman  Catholics,  of  this  way  of  thinking,  would 
approve  of  the  recognition  and  support  by  the  State  of  both 
denominational  and  undenominational  schools.  To  those  who 
admit  the  right  of  minorities,  this  double  system  would  present 
insurmountable  difficulties.  The  fact  that  a  given  school  is  at  this 
moment  unmixed  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was 
so  last  year,  or  that  it  will  be  so  next  year.  If  a  school  with  an 
average  attendance  of  thirty  children  is  once  recognised  as  a  deno- 
minational school  in  a  parish,  because  it  was  unmixed  in  1868,  what 
is  to  become,  in  1870,  of  five  or  six  children  (Catholics  in  TJlster,  or 
Protestants  in  Munster)  who,  in  the  interval,  have  grown  up  in  a 
religion  different  from  that  taught  in  the  school  ?  Are  they  to  go 
without  education,  or  be  exposed  to  proselytism,  or  is  the  character 
and  organisation  of  the  school  to  be  altered  for  their  sake  %  I  do 
not  suppose  anyone  would  support  either  of  these  alternatives.  The 
truth  is  that  a  double  system  is  impossible,  and  if  the  rules  and 
regulations  which  protect  the  religion  of  the  minority  are  to  be 
enforced  at  aU,  they  must  be  enforced  everywhere." 

Par.  48.  "So  far  from  arguing,  from    the  large   number  of 
unmixed  schools  which  exist  in  this  district,  that  the  denomina- 
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tional  principle  sliould  be  recognised,  I  can  only  draw  tlie  conclu- 
sion that  their  patrons  are  already  in  possession  of  tlie  principal 
benefits  wliicli  those  under  the  denominational  system  enjoy,  and 
that  Avhilst  they  have  little  to  gain,  they,  and  their  clerical  brethren 
generally,  have  much  to  lose  by  the  change." 

I  am  Timvilling  to  repeat  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  or 
^written  upon  this  subject.  In  my  protest  against  the  report 
and  recommendations  of  the  majority  of  my  late  colleagues, 
in  favour  of  denominationalising  Irish  education,  I  have 
proved  from  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  English  and  Irish, 
that  the  peoi^U  of  Ireland  have  expressed  no  desire  for  change 
in  this  direction.  On  the  contrary,  country  priests  as  well  as 
the  clergy  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan 
Churches  are  friendly  to  the  united  system.  National 
teachers  in  Connaught,  the  poorest  and  most  Eoman  Catholic 
province  in  Ireland,  unite  with  country  gentlemen  of  the- 
same  province  it  favour  of  it.  The  great  majority  of  National 
Schools  are  under  the  management  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
clergy.  Stephen  De  Yere,  Esq.,  formerly  M.P.  for  county 
Limerick,  and  a  Eoman  Catholic,  testifies  from  Munster,  that 
confidence  in  the  National  system  is  (20,472)  "very  much 
increasing  and  very  deservedly  increasing."  Mr.  O'Hara,  a 
Eoman  Catholic,  in  answer  to  Sir  E.  Kane  (26,693),  says,, 
''  From  conversation  with  Eoman  Catholics  in  the  district,  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  desire  to  change  the  mixed  system 
for  the  denominational.     I  think  the  contrary  feeling  prevails.'* 

J.  Lowry  Whittle,  Esq.,  a  Eoman  Catholic  barrister,  who- 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  and  been  careful  to- 
gather  the  opinions  of  his  co-religionists  regarding  it,  says. 
(24,081),  ''AH  my  enquiries  on  the  subject  led  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  laity  generally  attached  a  great  deal  of 
importance  to  the  system — believed  that  it  was  a  very  great 
boon  to  the  country." 

The  Presbyterians  of  Ireland,  numbering  nearly  one- 
half  of  its  Protestant  population,  stand  by  the  principle  of 
non-sectarian  education.  Wesleyans  and  Independents  advo- 
cate it.  The  Unitarians  have  been  from  the  first  among  its 
best  and  truest  friends. 
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The  Episcopalians  have  pronounced  in  its  favour.  The 
Dean  of  Clonfert  handed  in  to  the  Commission  a  declara- 
tion, bearing  date  April,  1866,  and  signed  by  the  Lord  Primate 
of  all  Ireland,  the  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  45  noblemen,  5 
bishops,  146  deputy-lieutenants,  636  justices  of  the  peace, 
733  clergymen,  800  professional  men  and  others,  in  all  2,754, 
in  which  they  say — 

"  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  desire  to  express  our  earnest  hope  that 
the  principle  of  united  secular  education,  as  opposed  to  the 
denominational  system,  may  be  maintained  in  Ireland." 

If  there  is  one  topic  on  which  Irishmen  can  agree,  it  is 
that  of  non-sectarian  education.  Who  ask,  who  demand  a 
change?  Not  the  Eoman  Catholic  laity;  they  warn  you,  they 
plead  with  the  Parliament  not  to  grant  it.  Not  the  Protes- 
tants of  any  denomination.  The  demand  comes  from  the 
Eoman  Catholic  prelates. 

The  Eoyal  Commissioners,  at  page  445  of  their  Eeport, 
say,  ''  The  appointment  of  Archbishop  Cullen  in  the  place 
of  Archbishop  Crolly,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  Model  Schools. 
Henceforward  they  encountered  the  decided  hostility  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  ecclesiastics." 

This  statement  largely  applies  to  the  entire  system.  The 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Thurles,  passed  in  1859,  by  a  bare 
majority  of  one — and  that  obtained  by  a  piece  of  question- 
able strategy — have  been  used  by  the  skilful  hand  of  Cardinal 
Cullen  against  all  united  education  in  Ireland,  in  primary 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  The  principles  of  the 
syllabus  are  the  creed  of  the  bishops. 

That  you  may  see  the  extent  of  their  demands,  let  me 
quote  for  you  the  evidence  of  Bishop  Keane,  who  founded 
their  claim  on  the  command  of  Christ  —  ''Go  teach  all 
nations." 


"Dr.  Wilson:    To  whom  is  that  addressed? — Addressed  to 
the  rulers  of  the  Church. 

"15,890.  Which  Church?— The  Church. 
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"15,891.  Which  Church?— The  Church  founded  by  our 
divine  Lord. 

"  15,893.  May  I  ask,  for  information.  Do  you  recognise  the 
Established  Church  of  this  country,  or  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or 
any  other  section,  as  forming  part  of  the  visible  Church  ? — No. 

"  15,894.  Then  your  claim  is  for  the  section  of  the  Church  to 
which  you  belong  to  control  the  education  of  the  people  1 — Yes." 

If  the  bishops'  demands  are  granted,  I  have  the  best 
authority  in  Ireland  for  my  statement,  that  the  education 
imparted  will  be  of  the  most  meagre  description.  It  will  be 
worth  neither  the  pay  nor  the  pains.  My  authority  is  Car- 
dinal CuUen.     In  Ms  sworn  testimony  he  declares  (27,150) — 

"  I  think  the  requirements  for  the  teaching  in  these  National 
Schools  ought  not  to  be  too  great.  I  would  teach  the  children  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  cipher  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  Three  and 
Practice,  and  T  would  give  them  a  practical  and  well-founded  know- 
lege  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion,  and  some  little  account 
of  the  history  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  Church.  I  would  not 
compel  them  to  enter  into  discussions  on  grammar,  or  the  Greek 
roots,  or  mammalia  or  marsupiata,  and  other  classes  of  animals,  and 
similar  questions  that  are  not  necessary  for  the  poor  people.  Too 
high  an  education  will  make  the  poor  oftentimes  discontented,  and 
will  unsuit  them  for  following  the  plough,  or  for  using  the  spade, 
or  for  hammering  iron,  or  for  building  walls." 

I  ask  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  Parliament  to 
save  the  youth  of  our  country  from  the  servitude  and  degrada- 
tion to  which  the  educational  system  of  Cardinal  CuUen 
would  reduce,  or  in  which  it  would  retain  them.  Will  you 
help  us  ?  It  is  no  vain  question  I  put  to  you.  You  have 
allowed  the  Catholic  bishops  of  England  to  steal  a  march 
upon  you.     Judge  Morris  asked  Bishop  Keane  (15,689) — 

"  Mr.  Justice  Morris  :  Is  there,  to  your  knowledge,  any 
country  at  this  moment  in  the  world  in  which  the  Catholic  bishops 
have  the  exclusive  control  of  education  in  its  entirety  1 — They  have 
it  in  England.     It  is  allowed  in  England  to  the  Catholic  bishops. 

"  Is  there  any  other  1 — I  am  not  aware  there  is  any  other 
country." 

Against  concedirg  these  demands  of  the  Irish  bishops, 
Irish  Catholic  laymen   of  intelligence,  of  education,  indig- 
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nantly  protest.  Examine  carefully  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
"Whittle,  in  vol.  4,  accompanying  the  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal 
Commissioners.  He  shows  that  the  bishops'  demand  for  free- 
dom of  education  means  the  opposite  of  what  the  word  conveys 
to  an  ordinary  mind,  that  the  silence  of  the  people  does  not 
imply  their  acquiescence  in  the  views  of  the  bishops,  and 
that  the  priests  do  not  enter  into  their  designs.  He  shows 
the  Ultramontane  influence  at  work  everywhere,  and  that 
the  authority  claimed  by  the  cardinal  and  bishops  is  not  con- 
ceded to  the  church  in  any  part  of  the  world.  He  entreats, 
in  the  interests  of  his  fellow  Eoman  Catholics,  that  the 
Legislature  shall  not  abdicate  its  functions  and  ''  make  itself  a 
mere  registry  office  of  the  views  of  the  bishops,"  and  so  help 
them  "  to  hold  this  country  as  a  nursery  of  Ultramontane 
action." 

/.  Lowry  Whittle  (examined  by  Judge  Morris). 

Query  24,092. — "  Well,  but  now,  assuming  that  the  people — 
I  mean  by  the  people  the  great  body  of  the  people — back  up  the 
bishops  in  this  view  of  it  that  they  have  propounded  now — this 
extreme  view  we  will  call  it,  if  you  will — which  course  must  legisla- 
tion take  in  such  an  event  1 

''Well,  I  do  not  think  the  Legislature  can  abdicate  the 
functions  of  the  Legislature.  It  cannot  undertake  to  make  itself 
merely  a  registry  office  of  the  views  of  an  external  body.  It  must 
exercise  a  certain  function  of  judicial  discretion  as  to  its  own  acts. 
If  the  Legislature  disapproves  of  the  course  which  the  people  take, 
why,  it  may  govern  the  country  as  a  sort  of  despotism,  but  it 
cannot  abdicate  to  any  external  body  its  own  functions  as  a  Legisla- 
ture. For  instance,  in  this  case  :  If  it  is  so,  which  I  do  not  admit 
for  an  instant,  that  the  Irish  people  are  united  in  demanding  a  pure 
Ultramontane  system  of  education,  the  British  Parliament  is  not 
bound,  merely  upon  that  demand  coming  from  the  Eoman  Catholic 
bishops  in  the  name  of  the  Irisii  people,  and  supported  by  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  Irish  people,  to  concede  it.  That  would  be  making  the 
Parliamentary  tribunal  for  Irish  education  the  body  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  bishops  of  this  country.  It  would  be  giving  up  the  functions 
of  the  Legislature  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  bishops  of  this  country. 
The  plea,  of  course,  put  forward  for  such  a  demand  is,  that  Par- 
liament is  Protestant,  and  that  the  people  of  this  country,  in  the 
majority,  are  Eoman  Catholic.  In  that  state  of  affairs,  the  only 
solution  for  the  advocates  of  that  view  is,  to  demand  distinctly  the 
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repeal  of  the  Union,  if  they  maintain  that  a  Protestant  Legislature 
cannot  legislate  for  a  Catholic  country ;  not  to  ask  the  Protestant 
Legislature,  on  account  of  their  being  incapable  of  dealing  with 
certain  questions,  to  take  their  directions  from  an  external  body 
with  no  constitutional  responsibility.  That  would  seem  to  me  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  most  terrible  tyranny  that  could  well  be 
conceived.  But  I  do  not,  of  course,  admit  that  that  is  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland." 

Another  Eoman  Catholic,  my  distinguished  and  late  col- 
league, Sir  Eobert  Kane,  as  a  member  of  the  Commission,  in 
assigning  reasons  for  not  signing  the  Eeport,  in  words  which 
statesmen  and  members  of  Parliament  would  do  well  to 
ponder,  says — 

''  I  have  to  record  my  dissent  from  all  recommendations 
having  for  their  object  the  abandonment  of  a  system  of  united 
education,  which,  as  regards  the  Eoman  Catholic  population,  had 
received  the  approval  and  support  of  Archbishops  Murray  and 
Crolly,  of  Bishops  Denvir,  Kennedy,  and  Haly,  and  of  many  other 
reverend  dignitaries  of  that  Church,  which  has  extorted  from  the 
majority  of  this  Commission  the  eulogium  with  which  their  Eeport 
terminates,  and  in  which  only  such  defects  have  hitherto  been 
found,  after  the  most  searching  and  hostile  criticism,  as  can  easily 
be  remedied,  in  every  case,  by  a  more  vigorous  and  independent 
administration.  The  overthrow  of  that  system  is  demanded  in  the 
interest  of  a  power  unfavourable  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  and  can  only  be  conceded,  as  I  believe,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  true  interests  of  education,  of  the  social  harmony 
and  the  material  progress  of  the  country,  and  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  a  people  living  under  constitutional  rule. 

Dare  I  trespass  on  your  time  and  patience  for  a  few  minutes 
by  stating  my  reasons  for  pleading  for  the  continuance  of  a 
non-sectarian  system  of  education  in  Ireland  ? 

1st.  It  is  the  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country.  Minorities  must  be  educated,  and  being  educated 
by  the  State  to  the  extent,  at  present,  of  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  schoolmasters'  salary,  the  State  has  a  right,  as  the 
common  guardian,  to  see  that  no  rule  exists  in  any  State-aided 
school  to  render  it  exclusive.  Protestant  minorities  in  the 
south  and  Avest,  and  Eoman  Catholic  minorities  in  the  north. 
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receive  the  benefits  of  a  combined  literary  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, while,  by  the  time  table  conscience  clause  of  the 
National  system,  their  religious  convictions  are  amply  pro- 
tected. Eoman  Catholic  prelates,  north  and  south,  under 
examination,  acknowledged  the  existence  of  these  minorities. 
Bishop  Dorrian,  of  Belfast,  confessed  they  are  (9,064)  "■  very 
numerous"  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  When  questioned,  in 
view  of  the  changes  demanded,  how  he  would  provide  for 
their  education  his  reply  was  (9,085)  "  Simply  by  letting  the 
children  do  the  best  they  can."  Bishop  Keane,  from  the  south 
of  Ireland,  made  a  similar  confession,  and  said,  "  I  believe 
there  would  be  a  diffi.culty  in  meeting  the  case."  The  cases 
are  numerous,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  meeting  them 
under  the  present  united  system.  Change  it,  and  injustice 
will  be  done  alike  to  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Let  me  give 
two  illustrative  cases  : — 

Mr.  Sidgreaves  states  the  Koman  Catholic  case  (G.  60) : — 

"  In  the  country  districts  about  Coleraine,  the  Eoman  Catholic 
population  seems  to  be  thin  and  scattered.  In  five  of  the  schools 
that  I  examined  there  were  no  Roman  Catholic  pupils  at  all,  and  I 
was  assured  by  the  teacher,  in  each  school,  that  there  were  none  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  five  other  schools  that  I  examined  contained 
altogether  an  aggregate  of  only  twelve  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  and 
in  four  of  those  schools  the  teacher  informed  me  that  there  were  no 
Roman  Catholic  families  in  the  neighbourhood  except  the  famiUes 
to  which  those  children  belonged." 

Mr.  Laurie  states  the  Protestant  case  (H.  17) : — 

'*  The  practicability  of  unmixed  schools  is,  in  my  district 
excessively  rare,  and  exceptions  can  hardly  be  recommended  as  a 
basis  for  a  general  measure.  For,  under  any  less  comprehensive 
arrangement  than  the  present  one,  what,  for  example,  would  become 
of  the  average  of  three  Protestant  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
ninety-two  National  Scliools  visited  by  me  %  The  establishment  of 
separate  schools  for  their  benefit  would  obviously  be  the  climax  of 
absurdity." 

In  a  system  supported  by  public  funds  contributed,  not 
by  denominations,  but  by  citizens  of  the  State,  as  such,  these 
minorities,  Protestant  and  Eoman  Catholic,  should  not  be 
obliged  to  attend  either  an  inferior  school  or  a  school  at  an 
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inconvenient  distance.  Every  State-aided  school  should, 
for  secular  instruction,  be  equally  available  to  all  children  of 
the  same  district,  irrespective  of  creed.  On  this  principle  the 
Irish  National  system  is  based,  and  so  effectual  have  the 
religious  safeguards  been,  that  Mr.  Mahoney,  a  Eoman 
Catholic  inspector,  declared  (17,156),  that  the  rule  ''  effectually 
excludes  not  only  the  danger,  but  almost  the  possibility,  of 
proselytism." 

Forty  years'  working  of  the  system  proves  this  statement 
true.  Numerous  have  been  the  charges  of  proselytism  made 
by  certain  parties  against  the  Irish  system.  Not  one  case  has 
been  substantiated. 

"  Myles  O'Eeilly,  Esq.,  M.P.,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  declares 
himself  (15,090)  'accountable  for  a  very  voluminous  and  very 
expensive  return  which  was  laid  before  Parliament '  relative  to  this 
subject,  acknowledges,  notwithstanding  the  four  volumes  of  returns, 
that  he  cannot  name  one  case  of  actual  proselytism,  and  that,  con- 
sidering the  efforts  made  to  establish  a  single  case,  the  results  are 
very  small  (15,110-15,114). 

"The  following  statement,  made  by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland,  a  Roman  Catholic,  when  Attorney-General,  in  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  10,  1863,  is  thus  shown  to  be 
true  up  to  the  present  hour : — 

"  Some  thirty  years  had  passed,  and  the  National  system  of 
education  had  dotted  the  country  with  schoolhouses  from  the  centre 
to  the  sea,  and  had  pervaded  every  hamlet  and  hovel  of  the  land 
with  its  far-reaching  influence  ;  and  during  that  time  not  one  single 
instance  of  proselytism  had  been  established  with  reference  to  any 
of  those  schools.  Was  he  wrong,  then,  in  asserting  that  these 
schools  had  been  a  blessing  and  a  benefit  to  Ireland  1  What 
had  occurred  had  demonstrated  that  the  system  was  accepted  by 
the  Irish  people  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  upon 
them.  In  1833  there  were  789  schools  and  107,000  pupils,  and  in 
the  year  ending  with  1862  there  were  6,010  schools  and  811,773 
children  attending  them. 

"  These  were  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
system  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

"The  question  was  whether  the  principle  of  Mr.  Stanley's 
letter  was  to  be  maintained,  or  whether  a  denominational  system 
was  to  be  imported  into  Ireland.  Anything  more  injurious  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  or  to  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
than  such  a  change  he  could  not  conceive." 
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The  Eoyal  Commissioners  were  constrained  to  report  to  Her 
Majesty  (page  521)  "that  notwitlisiaiiding  the  danger  of  prose- 
lytism  which  the  opponents  of  the  mixed  system  apprehend,  the 
practical  working  has  been  such  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  trace  of 
this  result." 


2nd.  It  is  the  best  system  for  promoting  efficient  schools 
and  securing  efficient  teachers.  A  denominational  system 
would  result,  in  hundreds  of  districts,  in  two  or  three 
"  starveling  schools  "  in  place  of  one  existing  efficient  school. 
This  is  the  testimony  not  only  of  district  inspectors  and 
teachers  in  Ireland,  but  of  the  English  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners. 

3rd.  The  non-sectarian  system  should  be  maintained  on 
the  ground  of  economy.  A  leading  object  with  statesmen 
should  be  to  promote  an  efficient  system  of  education  at  the 
least  possible  cost  to  the  State  and  to  the  community.  The 
funds  of  the  State  have  been  sadly  squandered  in  Ireland  by 
the  Board  of  Education  subsidising  rival  schools. 

I  cannot  part  from  this  subject  without  a  special  refer- 
ence to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Mahoney,  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and 
an  Inspector  of  Schools,  which  appears  in  vol.  3,  p.  749  and 
onward.  From  close  personal  observation  he  proves  the  state- 
ment untrue  that  united  education  has  failed  in  Ireland.  He 
says  (17,138)  ''I  have  known  no  instance  of  a  school  exclu- 
sively Eoman  Catholic,  except  where  the  absence  of  children 
of  any  other  creed  makes  it  impossibe  to  be  otherwise.  Where 
there  is  a  mixed  population,  I  find  united  education  in  every 
one  of  our  schools."  (17129)  His  language  is — "In  the 
counties  of  Tyrone  and  Donegal  I  showed  that  of  each 
denomination — Established  Church,  Eoman  Catholic,  Presby- 
terian, and  others — the  percentage  of  each  (in  National 
Schools)  was  almost  identical  with  the  percentage  of  the 
population.  The  percentage  of  the  population  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  the  district  was  16-9,  and  the  percentage 
in  the  National  Schools  15;  the  percentage  of  Eoman 
Catholics  was  56,  in  the  schools  55*2  percentage.  The  pro- 
portion of  Presbyterians  was  257,  and  in  the  schools  28-5. 
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The  proportion  of  others  was  1*4,  and  in  the  schools  1"3.  So 
that  the  percentages  were  substantially  identical." 

Under  these  circumstances,  will  the  Parliament  of  the 
nation  permit  a  system  which  has  done  so  much  for  our 
country  to  be  overthrown  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  prin- 
ciple and  foreign  element  ?  Parliament  enacted  that  endow- 
ments for  religious  purposes  should  cease  in  Ireland.  They 
have  ceased,  if  not  in  obedience  to,  at  least  in  accordance  with, 
the  sentiments  and  demands  of  the  same  prelates  who  now 
ask  for  denominational  education,  not  to  raise  the  people  to  a 
higher  culture  (if  we  take  Cardinal  CuUen  as  the  exponent  of 
their  aims  and  wishes),  but  to  train  the  rising  generation  in  the 
faith  of  the  Church.  Their  avowed  object  is  to  make  it  part 
of  their  Church  machinery,  not  for  national,  but  sectarian 
objects.  They  have  failed  to  show,  in  all  the  body  of  evidence 
they  have  adduced,  any  educational  disadvantage  arising  from 
the  present  system,  except  on  this  ground.  One  ascendancy, 
as  they  alleged,  has  been  put  down ;  another  should  not 
be  established.  The  State,  that  has  refused  to  endow  any 
church,  as  such,  in  our  country,  will  surely  not  in  our  day 
endow  religious  schools,  as  such — schools  established  for  the 
very  purpose  of  doing  the  work  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church. 
We,  who  in  Ireland  have  accepted  the  position,  have  surely  a 
right  to  demand  that  the  Government  and  Parliament  be 
faithful  to  their  own  principles.  "We  wish  no  concurrent 
endow^ment.  We  desire  an  end  to  the  sectarian  animosities 
and  strife  that  have  divided  us.  We  long  to  have  the  youth 
of  our  country  meeting  together  in  honourable  rivalry  on 
a  common  platform,  in  the  common  school.  The  education  of 
our  people  cannot  be  carried  on  without  State  support. 
Where  State  support  is  given,  the  State,  and  not  the  Church, 
should  govern  and  control  it,  with  tlie  rights  of  conscience 
guaranteul  in  all  its  schools. 

If  the  Church,  or  Churches,  will  have  denominational 
schools,  by  all  means  let  them  ;  but  they  must  be  sustained 
by  denominational,  and  not  national  resources. 

The  parties  demanding  this  change  possess  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  majority  of  the  National  Schools  in  Ireland, 
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and  have  the  liberty  of  imparting  to  the  children  religions 
instruction  daily.  The  friends  of  the  present  system  have  no 
desire  to  divorce  from  it  religious  teaching.  "  No  kingdom 
can  prosper  where  Ctesar  reigns  without  God."  Christianity 
is  the  best  security  for  national  prosperity.  For  this  the 
Irish  system,  which  is  combined  literary  and  moral,  with 
separate  religious  instruction,  provides.  The  State  has  done, 
and  is  doing,  a  good  work  in  the  field  of  general  instruction, 
and  certainly  has  never  thrown  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
religious.  Let  the  churches,  on  their  part,  show  themselves 
earnest  and  sincere,  as  advocates  of  freedom  of  education,  by 
imparting  religious  instruction  free.  Then  may  we  hope  to 
have  kindly  influences  acting  upon  society,  ignorance  removed, 
morals  improved,  a  people  elevated,  a  nation  prosperous,  and 
homes  happy. 


The  Eev.  John  Scott  Porter,  of  Belfast,  said  he  was  a 
member  of  the  deputation  from  the  Irish  Education  League, 
and  he  appeared  there,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  decisions  of  that  great  and  influential  meeting,  as  to 
express  sympathy  in  its  object,  and  especially  to  implore  the 
assistance  of  the  Enolish  friends  of  free  education  in  avertino- 
the  calamity  which  threatened  his  own  country — namely,  the 
subversion  of  that  excellent  educational  institution  that  had 
hitherto  been  in  operation  under  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  in  Ireland.  They  would  allow  him  to  say 
that  this  was  a  question  wdiich  concerned  not  Ireland  only 
— (liear,  hear) — it  was  a  question  that  concerned  England  and 
Scotland  too.     It  was  an  old  saying  in  troubled  time, 

"He  that  England  would  win, 
With  Ireland  he  must  begin  ;" 

and  he  could  not  help  saying  that  if  the  denominational 
system  were  allowed  to  triumph  over  the  united  and  non- 
sectarian  system  which  had   hitherto   prevailed  in  Ireland, 
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Ireland  would  not  stand  alone  in  the  calamity  thence  resulting. 
That  calamity  would  extend  to  England ;  and  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come,  it  might  be,  the  youth  of  England  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those  whose  tender 
mercies  were  sometimes  cruel.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Irish 
system,  as  they  had  been  reminded,  was  established  in  con- 
formity with  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Stanley,  afterwards  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  original  Commission  for  carrying  out  the  system.  In 
that  letter  it  was  laid  down  that  the  Irish  system  should  be 
one  from  which  should  be  banished  the  very  suspicion  of  prose- 
lytism ;  that  it  was  intended  to  unite  the  youth  of  Ireland  in 
the  same  schools,  while  at  the  same  time  provision  should  be 
made  for  affording  religious  instruction  to  those  persons  who 
wished  for  it,  in  conformity  with  their  own  ideas.  And  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Stanley  proposed  to  carry  out  this 
object  v/as  by  permitting  in  every  National  School  the  clergy 
of  any  church  having  children  in  attendance  in  that  school 
to  go  into  the  school-room  at  such  an  hour  as  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  school  business,  and,  by  himself,  or  a 
person  properly  authorised  by  him,  to  impart  such  religious 
instruction  to  those  children  who  were  desirous  of  getting  it, 
as  he  might  think  proper ;  but  his  ministrations  were  to  be 
confined  entirely  to  the  members  of  his  own  flock,  they  were 
to  be  given  at  a  time  when  the  school-room  was  not  occupied 
by  other  pupils,  and  the  teachers  (appointed  and  paid  by  the 
State)  were  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  (so,  at  least, 
was  his  reading  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter)  with  the  administra- 
tion of  that  religious  instruction.  As  long  as  this  system 
continued,  he  believed  the  best  results  were  experienced ;  but 
it  was  a  system  that  did  not  give  unmixed  satisfaction  to 
those  who  were  desirous  of  establishing  schools  at  their 
own  expense,  and  of  having  them  in  connection  with  the 
.  State  endowment.  Eor  this  purpose,  the  Commissioners,  with 
the  sanction  of  Lord  Barrington,  who  was  then  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, introduced  a  modification  —  namely,  that  in  each 
school  there  should  be,  as  it  were,  an  established  church,  an 
established  religion,  the  religion  of  the  patron.     If  the  patron 
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were  a  Catholic,  of  course  the  Catholic  was  the  established 
church ;  if  a  Protestant,  the  Protestant  was  the  established 
church.  But  this  system  was  to  be  protected  by  a  guarantee 
for  the  minority  against  any  influence  whatsoever  being  used, 
tending  to  bring  them  away  from  the  doctrines  of  their  own 
church.  This  guarantee  was  a  conscience  clause,  worked  by 
means  of  a  time  table,  and  it  had  given  great  satisfaction.  But 
it  was  to  be  lamented  that  a  number  of  schools  had  been  set 
on  foot,  for  which,  really  and  truly,  there  was  no  occasion,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  clergy  of  this  church,  that  church,  or  the 
other.  Hence  schools  had  been  unnecessarily  multiplied, 
and  by  being  multiplied  they  had  been  injured ;  for  it  was 
evident  to  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of 
education  that,  to  have  a  school  moderately  efficient,  they 
must  have  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  attending.  If 
the  pupils  were  only  few,  the  classes  might  not  happen  to  be 
as  numerous  as  in  a  much  larger  school,  and  hence  there  was 
no  division  of  labour,  and  the  rate  of  progress,  even  under 
the  most  judicious  management,  was  exceedingly  slow.  But 
it  was  also  attended  with  this  inconvenience — that  where  the 
schools  were  small  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher  was 
necessarily  limited,  and  that  being  the  case,  they  could  not  get 
the  best  and  highest  talent  to  be  employed  in  the  work.  The 
object  of  the  Irish  Education  Leag-ue  was  to  do  away  with 
that,  and  bring  back  the  system  to  its  original  object,  by 
making  it  an  imperative  rule  that,  in  instituting  new  schools, 
the  educational  wants  of  the  district  should  alone  be  con- 
sidered, and  not  petitions  from  this  church,  that  church, 
or  the  other.  (Hear.)  One  class  of  these  schools  had 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention — he  meant  the  conventual 
and  monastic  schools.  And  when  he  touched  on  this  subject, 
he  wished  to  say  that  he  did  not  come  there  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  or  joining  in  a  "  ISTo  Popery"  cry.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  abhorred  and  detested  the  practice  of  raising  an  odium 
against  any  branch  of  his  fellow-subjects.  He  wished  to 
speak  of  conventual  schools  with  all  the  respect  he  sincerely 
felt  for  the  motives  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
conducted  them,   and  for  those  by  which  they  had  been 
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led  to  embrace  a  very  laborious  and  self-denying  life, 
for  the  purpose  of  doing,  as  they  conceived,  a  great 
spiritual  good  to  their  fellow-creatures.  But  this  did  not 
blind  him  to  the  circumstance,  that  these  schools  could  never 
be  schools  for  the  united  education  of  the  people.  (Hear, 
hear.)  How  could  Protestants  be  expected  to  send  their 
children  into  conventual;  schools,  where  the  superiors  and 
ladies  of  the  establishment  appeared  in  the  robes  and  habits 
of  their  order,  with  their  rosaries  round  their  necks,  and 
their  crucifixes  suspended,  and  where  religious  emblems — 
crucifixes,  rosaries,  and  so  forth — were  displayed  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  day ;  where  a  part  of  the  disci- 
pline consisted  in  setting  up  a  pupil  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  to  say  private  prayers  ;  and  where,  at  a  particular  houi' 
of  the  day,  the^'grown-up  children  were  withdrawn  from  the 
rest,  who  were,  nevertheless,  busy  in  the  school-room,  and 
taken  into  a  private  place  for  the  purpose  of  being  prepared 
for  the  Communion — in  other  words,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
fession? ISTow,  it  seemed  to  him,  that, schools  conducted  on 
that  principle,  whether  conducted  by  Protestants  or  Catholics 
— (hear,  hear) — those  schools  which  were  by  their  very  nature 
and  outward  show  marked  out  as  being  connected  with 
particular  denominations,  and  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  objects  of  those  denominations,  could  not  be 
schools  of  united  or  mixed  education.  (Hear,  hear.)  And, 
therefore,  he  should  wish  that  the  plan  laid  down  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter  should  be  reverted  to,  and  that  if  those  ladies 
were  desirous  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  education,  they 
.should  carry  it  on  by  means  of  lay  assistance,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  laid  down  for  other  schools  ;  that 
there  should  be  no  exceptional  legislation,  no  rule  bearing  on 
its  face  an  exception  in  favour  of  conventual  or  other  classes 
of  schools  ;  that  the  regulations  made  should  be  imperative 
on  the  system  in  general.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  unnecessary 
for  him,  he  was  sure,  to  confirm  by  any  statement  of 
his  the  facts  which  had  been  laid  before  the  meeting 
by  his  reverend  friend  (Dr.  Wilson),  who  was  one  of  the 
Oommissioners    for   enquiring    into    the    state    of  primary 
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education  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Wilson  had,  lie  tliouglit,  laid 
before  the  meeting  some  facts  which  would  prevent  any 
friend  of  education  from  attaching  much  weight  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Eoyal  Commission.  He  could,  however, 
from  his  personal  knowledge,  bear  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  one  portion  of  Dr.  Wilson's  statements,  which  was  this : 
that  testimony  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  denominational 
party,  and  contradictory  of  the  testimony  given  in  favour  of 
their  views,  had  been  systematically  refused  and  ignored.  In 
consequence  of  certain  statements  which  had  been  made  by  a 
witness  with  reference  to  some  schools  of  which  he  had  him- 
self the  management,  he  wrote  to  the  Commissioners,  asking  for 
a  copy  of  the  testimony  so  given.  The  reply  given  to 
him  was,  that  the  Commissioners  had  laid  it  down  as  a 
rule  not  to  give  copies  of  the  testimony  to  any  person 
whomsoever.  He  had  heard  that  such  statements  had  been 
given,  and  was  desirous  of  obtaining  a  copy  to  clear  up 
anything  that  was  doubtful,  or  to  defend  anything  that 
had  been  injuriously  attacked;  and  he  was  told  that  no 
copy  of  the  testimony  would  be  given  to  any  person.  But 
soon  afterwards  this  testimony  appeared  in  the  public  papers. 
He  was  then  enabled  to  meet  it,  and  he  did  meet  it  by 
sending  up  statutory  declarations,  equivalent  to  affidavits, 
from  all  the  parties  who  were  cognisant  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  in  every  point  contradicting  the  statements  made  by  the 
witness  before  the  Commission ;  and  he  demanded  that  those 
declarations  should  be  put  upon  record  along  with  the  testi- 
mony that  had  been  given  impugning  the  conduct  and 
management  of  those  schools.  The  answer  he  got  was,  that 
the  Commissioners  declined  putting  wTitten  documents  into 
their  appendix  in  opposition  to  viva  voce  testimony.  Well,  then, 
seeing  that  they  wanted  viva  voce  testimony,  he  went  to 
Dublin,  at  his  own  expense,  presented  himself  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  and  sent  in  his  card  and  a 
letter,  stating  the  object  for  which  he  had  come — namely,  to 
give  testimony  on  those  points  which  had  been  already  sworn 
to  before  them,  and  that  he  should  be  obliged,  as  his  time  was 
limited,  if  they  would  examine  him  at  once.     They  debated 
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the  subject  for  an  hour  and  a  half  among  themselves,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  secretary  brought  out  an  answer  to 
him — a  verbal  answer  (which,  however,  he  afterwards  gave  in 
writing) — stating  that  the  Commissioners  were  then  engaged 
in  making  up  their  report,  and  could  not  receive  any  further 
testimony.  Then  he  requested  that  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  sent  statutory  declarations  and  tendered  his  own  evi- 
dence might  be  mentioned  in  their  report,  but  that  also  was 
refused.  So  that  the  testimony  appeared  without  any  contra- 
diction, or  without  any  intimation  that  a  contradiction  had 
been  offered.  And  not  only  so,  but  in  the  analysis  of  the 
testimony,  given  in  the  form  of  an  appendix,  all  those 
obnoxious  and  injurious  statements,  which  had  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  false  by  the  very  man  who  brought  them  forward 
— acknowledged  to  be  false  and  unfounded  in  the  public 
papers — were  regularly  indexed,  and  could  be  turned  to 
readily;  and  there  was  no  intimation  that  any  charge  of  false- 
hood had  been  brought  against  them.  And  this  was  not  the 
only  case  of  the  kind.  His  respected  friend,  the  present 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  with  w^hich  he  (Mr. 
Porter)  was  not  connected,  tendered  evidence  with  regard 
to  statements  which  had  been  made  as  to  several  of  his 
schools,  and  his  evidence  was  also  refused.  He  mentioned 
these  things  to  show  that  the  system  in  Ireland  was  in 
danger.  It  had  been  reported  on  by  a  one-sided  Commis- 
sion, the  members  of  which  had  manifestly  undertaken  the  duty 
of  enquiry  with  a  foregone  conclusion  in  their  minds.  (Hear, 
hear.)  And  if  this  report  went  before  Parliament,  and  influ- 
enced the  decision  of  Parliament,  he  said  the  Irish  system 
would  be  destroyed  in  its  essential  principles,  and  its  destruc- 
tion would  be  not  only  injurious  to  Ireland,  but  it  would  be 
the  beginning  of  sorrows  to  this  country  and  to  Scotland.  He 
appeared  before  the  meeting  to  speak,  not  as  a  Noncon- 
formist— there  were  no  N"onconformists  in  Ireland  now — 
(laughter  and  cheers) — he  aj)peared  before  them  to  speak,  not 
as  the  advocate  of  Protestantism  or  of  Protestants,  but  he 
appeared  before  them  to  speak  as  the  advocate  of  the  liberal 
and  enlightened  Eoman  Catholics  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
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general  population  belonging  to  that  church.  In  addition  to 
the  testimony  which  had  been  collected  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  and  which  any  who  had  the  curiosity  to 
investigate  the  subject  would  find  in  the  appendix  to  the 
report  of  the  Primary  Commissioners — in  addition  to  that 
testimony,  he  claimed  the  testimony  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
bishops  themselves ;  because  they  had  in  the  resolutions  of 
1866,  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  expressly  laid  it 
down  that,  if  the  parents  were  forgetful  of  the  duty  they 
owed  to  their  children — that  was,  of  taking  their  children 
away  from  the  non-sectarian  establishments,  and  sending 
them  to  the  denominational  ones  which  the  clergy  wished 
to  see  in  their  place — the  advantages  of  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  Church  must  be  withheld  from  them.  And 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  theory  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  the  advantages  of  the  sacraments 
included  salvation.  Here,  then,  he  asked,  if  the  bishops  had 
thoughtit  necessary  to  employ  this  most  powerfulengine — which 
had  been  placed  in  their  hands  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  Eoman  Catholic  laity  to  do  what  they  were  not  inclined 
to  do — was  it  not  evident  that  the  laity  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  mixed  system,  but  that  the  opposition  came 
entirely  from  the  hierarchy,  and  that  to  make  it  effectual  they 
had  been  obliged  to  use  the  spiritual  weapon,  even  that  of  the 
greater  excommunication  ?  He  wished  also  to  advert  to  the 
bearing  of  this  question  on  Scotland.  He  was  extremely 
sorry  that  his  worthy  friends  in  Scotland,  with  whom  he  had 
always  had  amicable  intercourse — he  alluded  to  the  General 
Assembly,  the  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  General  Synod  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church — had,  in 
his  opinion,  taken  up  the  question  of  denominationalism  in  a 
favourable  point  of  view.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  anxious, 
in  fact,  to  have  the  privilege  of  teaching  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  and  the  other  formularies  of  their  Church,  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  whole  school  day,  to  every  pupil 
attending  their  schools.  That,  he  believed,  was  their  object ; 
it  was  veiled  in  a  cloud  of  words,  but  it  peeped  out  in  several 
speeches.     His  friend  Mr.  McNaughten,  of  Belfast,  who  was 
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formerly  of  the  ISTational  Church  of  Scotland,  and  then 
became  a  member  of  the  Free  Church — a  most  enlightened 
friend  of  education — did  all  he  could  to  turn  them  from  their 
purpose,  but  did  not  succeed.  His  friend  Dr.  Brice  did  the 
same  for  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and  was  prevented 
from  addressing  the  Synod  by  what  he  regarded  as  an 
unworthy  artifice.  He  was  able,  however,  to  say  just  one 
sentence,  and  it  was  this:  the  Synod  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  on  insisting  on  the  denominational 
system  for  Scotland,  had  earned  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
Cardinal  CuUen  and  his  minions  in  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  was  a  great  difficulty,  and  a  great  danger  to  the  united  or 
non-sectarian  principle,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  that 
Scotland  had  taken  this  unworthy  and  improper  \dew  of  it — 
(hear,  hear) — and  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  exceedingly  well 
and  wisely  done  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  Scotland  by 
deputations  from  the  League,  or  otherwise — (hear) — to  place 
the  question  before  the  people  of  Scotland  in  its  full  bear- 
ings ;  and  he  had  that  confidence  in  their  well-known  pru- 
dence and  good  sense,  that  if  the  nature  of  the  act  they  were 
about  to  perpetrate  were  put  before  them  fairly,  and  its  con- 
sequences explained,  they  would  come  at  last  to  the  right 
side,  and  give  to  the  advocates  of  the  united  system  that 
powerful  support  which  it  was  well  known  the  members  of 
Parliament  representing  Scotland  carried  with  them  when 
they  addressed  the  Government.     (Cheers.) 

]Mr.  E.  MiALL,  M.P.,  on  rising,  was  received  with  enthu- 
siastic and  prolonged  cheering.  He  said:  I  hope  I  shall  be  able 
to  comprise  the  observations  that  I  have  to  make  in  a  very  few 
words,  and  to  save  the  time  of  this  assembly  in  order  that 
they  may  proceed  with  the  business  upon  which  they  are  now 
engaged.  I  came  rather  to  witness  than  to  take  part  in  your 
proceedings.  I  now  offer  you  my  congratulations  upon  the 
character  of  the  deliberative  proceedings  that  have  taken 
place  yesterday  and  this  morning.  You  seem  to  me  to  have 
studied  this  question  both  in  its  principles  and  in  its  details. 
You  have  not  now  to  prophesy ;  you  have  to  bring  forward 
evidence  in  order  to  show  what  the  working  of  the  Elementary 
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Education  Act  is.  The  whole  tone  of  these  proceedings  ap- 
pears to  me  to  suggest  thoughts  extremely  painful  and 
melancholy  in  their  character.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  this 
time  of  day,  after  household  suffrage  has  produced  a  repre- 
sentative assembly,  with  a  Liberal  Government  in  power, 
which  has  disestablished  the  Irish  Church — (cheers) — and 
recognised,  for  Ireland  and  for  the  Colonies,  though  not  yet 
entirely  for  England  and  Scotland,  the  principle  of  religious 
equality — it  does  appear  to  me  to  be  a  most  mournful  circum- 
stance that  the  people  of  England  cannot  settle  the  methods 
and  the  plans  upon  which  the  education  of  the  people  shall  be 
conducted.  (Hear,  hear.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  session 
before  last,  when  this  subject  was  known  to  be  rife  in  the 
minds  of  all  people,  there  was  the  grandest  opportunity  for 
true  patriotic  statesmanship  that,  probably,  would  occur  only 
once  in  a  century.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  a  feeling  of  trust 
in  those  who  undertook  to  shape  the  course  of  the  nation 
with  regard  to  this  question,  that  they  would  detect  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion,  and  that  in  whatever  they  did,  throw- 
ing aside  all  mere  temporary  and  party  temptations,  they 
would  be  able  to  work  up  to  that  one  idea.  (^Hear,  hear.) 
Our  disappointment  has  been  not  only  extreme,  it  has  been 
perfect.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  see  passed  by  us  an  opportunity 
which  we  thought  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  for  elevating 
the  whole  tone  of  mind  and  intellect  and  morals  amongst  the 
people  of  this  country  by  means  of  education.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  it  is  of  no  use  now  to  pour  lamentations  over  the  past, 
and  I  am  not  one — in  fact,  it  would  not  be  quite  decorous  in 
me — to  launch  out  denunciations  of  those  who  have  missed 
this  opportunity.  What  I  do  say  is  this,  that  we  have  now  a 
new  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the  new  circumstances  in  which 
we  are  placed — (hear,  hear) — and  I  hope  that  if  we  are  disap- 
pointed again  in  the  course  that  we  intend  to  pursue — or 
rather  in  the  result  of  that  course — we  shall  be  manly  enough 
to  take  the  blame  to  ourselves.  ("Hear,  hear,"  cheers,  and 
laughter.)  There  are  two  things  which  I  think  that  we  should 
insist  upon — first,  that  our  system  of  national  education  shall 
be  free  from  all  those  provisions  of  the  present  Act  which 
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give  to  it  a  denominational  aspect — (hear,  liear)- 
secondly,  that  everything  which  is  done  with  money  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  shall  he  placed  fairly 
nnder  the  control  of  the  ratepayers.  (Cheers.)  As  to  the 
first  question,  I  need  say  very  little.  I  am  like  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  me — no,  I  am  not  like  him  ;  I  am  a  Noncon- 
formist— (laughter) — in  a  country  where,  unhappily,  Noncon- 
formity still  exists  ;  but  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
could  not  view  this  question  apart  altogether  from  my  Non- 
conformist convictions.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  desire  to  treat  it  as 
a  question  for  Englishmen  ;  I  desire  to  exercise  my  thought, 
my  feeling,  my  rights,  merely  in  my  capacity  as  an  English- 
man, upon  this  question  ;  and  I  say  that,  without  any  refer- 
ence whatever,  either  to  my  theological  or  my  ecclesiastical 
convictions,  I  have  a  right  to  feel  utter  disappointment  and 
discouragement  that  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  with 
reference  to  the  education  of  the  people  of  this  country  has 
been  allowed  to  wander  into  a  denominational  groove. 
(Cheers.)  If  there  had  been  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  we  ought  to  have  insisted  upon  in  regard  to  this  matter  ; 
if  there  had  been  one  thing  which  we  should  have  cherished 
as  a  hope — a  fond  hope  that  we  were  utterly  unable  to 
surrender — it  should  have  been  that  the  people  of  England, 
in  the  education  which  we  were  about  to  give  them, 
should  grow  up  together  without  those  social  and  eccle- 
siastical distinctions  which  tend  to  break  into  separate 
fragments  all  portions  of  the  British  community.  (Cheers.) 
There  is  nothing  so  mean  and  contemptible  in  English  society 
as  the  bitter  sectarianism  which  characterises  it.  (Hear,  hear.j 
There  is  nothing  meaner  or  more  contemptible  in  the  policy  of 
any  statesman  than  to  attempt  to  increase  and  intensify  that 
sectarianism.  There  is  nothing  worthier  of  the  efforts  of  true 
Eadicals  than  to  put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  whatever  causes 
may  exist  which  go  to  preserve  our  sectarian  separations. 
(Cheers).  Men,  undoubtedly,  will  have  their  thoughts,  and 
they  will  maintain  them,  as  they  should.  I  blame  no  man 
for  the  religious  opinions  which  he  holds  ;  to  his  own  Master 
he  stands  or  falls.     (Cheers.)     But  when  his  religious  convic- 
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tions  and  opinions  are  imposed  upon  the  conscience,  or  even 
upon  the  convenience,  of  his  fellow-men,  he  is  going  beyond 
anything  which  is  prompted  by  true  Christianity,  and  is 
assuming  to  himself,  so  far  as  he  can,  the  character — I  was 
going  to  say,  of  a  priest.  (Hear.)  We  want  this,  as  far  as 
possible,  banished  from  English  society ;  and  the  chance  of 
doing  so,  not  directly  but  gradually,  by  the  training  of  our 
children  in  a  common  system,  with  true  respect  for  their 
religious  convictions,  but  the  obtrusion  of  none  of  those  con- 
victions upon  others.  The  opportunity  of  doing  so  was  given 
to  us,  and  is  gone.  I  trust  that  the  League — but  I  need  not 
express  any  opinion  on  the  subject — I  am  perfectly  certain 
that  the  League  will  make  this  one  of  the  main  points  after 
which  they  will  strive;  because  it  is  all  nonsense  talking  about 
giving  a  system  a  fair  trial  when  we  know  whither  it  is  going. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  in  principles — (cheers) — and  if 
wrong  principles  are  adopted,  I  do  not  care  whether  the  trial 
be  for  ten  minutes  or  for  a  hundred  years :  the  system  must 
go  wrong  which  is  not  based  upon  right  and  true  principles. 
(Cheers.j  If,  in  tunnelling  through  the  Alps,  you  find 
that  the  direction  in  which  you  are  tunnelling  on  the  one 
side  will  not  exactly  meet  the  tunnel  on  the  other  side,  it 
is  folly  to  ask  you  to  give  it  a  further  trial.  (Cheers.) 
"We  know  where  this  system  which  is  embodied  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament  is  going,  and  we  know  where  our  principles 
would  bring  us  if  they  were  thoroughly  carried  into  effect ; 
and  we  know  equally  well  that,  however  long  we  may  be 
driving  one  way  or  the  other,  the  two  will  never  meet  and 
concur ;  and  therefore  the  less  waste  of  time,  of  energy,  of 
strength,  and  of  means,  the  better.  (Cheers.)  Let  us  alter 
the  system  before  it  gets  completely  intertwined  with  the 
prejudices  and  the  aims  of  the  people.  Let  us  bring  all  the 
strength  we  can  collect  to  bear  upon  the  destruction  of 
this  system  of  sectarianism  whilst  there  is  any  real  and 
true  feeling  on  the  matter  left.  Ten  years  hence  you  may  all 
be  so  deteriorated  by  your  compromises,  that  there  may  be  no 
hope  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  people — (liear,  hear) — 
and,  therefore,  with  more  heartiness  than  ever  I  give  my  hand 
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to  the  ^NTational  Education  League,  in  order  thatwe  may  strive 
together,  so  far  as  we  can,  to  obtain  the  removal  of  that  blot 
upon  the  Elementary  Education  Act  which,  the  longer  it 
exists,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  corrupt  our  tastes,  our  hopes, 
and  our  purposes.  (Cheers.)  There  is  one  other  point ;  but 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  this  subject  long,  it  has  been  so 
thoroughly  gone  into  by  previous  speakers.  What  I  wish  to 
bring  out  is,  that  municipal  bodies  should  keep  control  over 
the  money  they  contribute.  That  is  the  one  great  principle  upon 
which  our  constitution  is  based.  (Hear,  hear.)  We  profess 
that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  hand  in  hand.  We 
wish  that  that  principle  should  be  observed  in  small  as  well 
as  in  national  matters.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  certainly,  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  the  people,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
we  do  not  pay  our  money  to  those  who  are  beyond  our 
management  and  control.  (Hear.)  Yery  respectable  persons 
I  have  no  doubt  they  are — (Oh !) — men  whose  motives  may 
be  as  good  as  our  own,  men  whose  zeal  has  certainly  been 
backed  in  many  instances  by  serious  self-sacrifice,  men  who 
are  worthy  of  all  praise  for  having  taken  up  the  question 
when  it  was  comparatively  under  a  shade.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  respectability  of  these  men,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  zeal  and  self-sacrifice  with  which  they 
aim  to  carry  out  their  purposes,  we  should  be  more  content  if 
they  would  do  so  with  money  which  they  themselves  contri- 
bute, or  with  any  money  that  they  can  persuade  us  to  con- 
tribute— (laughter) — than  with  the  money  which  they  take 
from  our  pockets  by  the  force  of  law.  (Hear,  hear.)  Every 
Englishman  feels  that  when  coin  is  abstracted  from  his 
pooket  by  Governmental  force  he  has  a  right  to  follow 
it — (cheers  and  laughter) — to  see  what  is  done  with  it, 
and  so  far  as  his  individual  voice  can  affect  it,  to  modify 
the  application  of  it  in  order  to  suit  his  own  views. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  this  great  constitutional  principle 
is  set  aside  by  the  Act — I  will  not  say  surreptitiously, 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  us  very  fully  foresaw 
what  the  words  which  were  employed  in  the  Act  would  tend 
to — ^but  set  aside  effectually.    And  not  only  so,  but  this  diver- 
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sion  from  what  I  may  call  constitutional  spirit  and  law  lias  not 
only  appeared  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  but  has  been  enforced 
by  the  Education  Department ;  and  here  again  I  must  give 
expression  to  my  great  disappointment.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
remember  saying  something  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill — (cheers) — for  which  I  got  a  rebuke 
— (laughter  and  cheers) — which  ought  to  have  done  me  more 
good  than  it  did.  (Laughter.)  And  I  remember  hastily 
passing  from  that  which  seemed  to  me  somewhat  severe  in  my 
own  remarks,  to  observe  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  Act  would  depend  very  much  on  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Act  was  worked.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  believe  that  the  Act 
might  have  been  worked  far  more  noiselessly,  uncreakingly, 
and  efiiciently  than  it  has  been.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  would 
attribute  no  design— no  special  design — to  those  wdio  have 
the  direction  of  the  working  of  this  Act,  but  I  must  say  that, 
so  far  as  they  have  gone  hitherto,  they  have  failed  altogether 
to  fulfil  the  expectations  w^hich  I  had  cherished  with  regard 
to  it.  Not  only  so,  but  there  is  another  Act,  the  Endowed 
Schools  Act — (hear,  hear) — which  those  who  are  appointed  to 
carry  it  into  effect  are  evidently  intending,  if  possible,  to  turn 
into  a  denominational  channel.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  quite 
time  that  w^e  stood  up  as  Englishmen,  and  said,  "  We 
have  had  enough  of  this  in  the  past.  We  shall  carefully 
avoid  any  rough  and  violent  proceedings,  with  a  view  to 
overturn  institutions  which  come  from  the  past,  and  which 
are  characterised  by  this  sectarianism  of  spirit ;  but  w^e  will 
not  have  new  institutions  of  that  character.  What  was 
done  in  the  fifteenth  century  ought  not  to  be  repeated  in 
the  nineteenth  century ;  what  was  excusable  then  is  inex- 
cusable now."  (Cheers.)  Eor  my  own  part,  I  do  wonder 
that  so  many  w^ell-educated  gentlemen  of  England  should 
think  it  worth  their  while — whether  they  be  of  the  laity  or 
whether  they  be  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  or 
any  other  church — so  to  spoil  a  great  experiment  intended  to 
elevate  and  cultivate  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
as  to  cast  it  under  the  feet  of  sectarianism,  which  sectarian- 
ism must  be  very  soon  swept  away  altogether.     (Hear,  hear.) 
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Tliey  are  a  majority  now,  or  tliey  seem  to  be  a  majority — 
(laughter) — tliey  are  a  majority  in  power  ;  they  are  a  majority 
in  Parliament ;  they  may  be  (but  I  doubt  it)  a  majority 
amongst  the  people — (hear,  hear) — but  whether  they  be  so,  or 
whether  they  be  not,  do  they  imagine  that  by  any  evasive, 
illusory,  or  ingenious  manipulation  of  Acts  of  Parliament 
they  can  ever  get  rid  of  that  one  living  principle  which  is 
diffusing  itself  in  every  part  of  the  world  through  the  hearts 
of  Englishmen  wherever  they  are  found — the  principle  of 
religious  equality  ?  (Cheers.)  They  may  trample  upon  it, 
but  it  will  never  die ;  and  that  very  principle,  if  it  be  treated 
ignominiously,  and  cast  out  as  an  evil  spirit,  will  return  with 
tenfold  power  to  grapple  with  their  various  sectarian  institu- 
tions— not  to  break  them  to  pieces,  but  to  expel  the  sectarian- 
ism which  is  concealed  in  them.     (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  MOEKISON,  M.P.,  said  he  entirely  agreed  with  the 
remarks  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Porter  on 
the  question  of  primary  education  in  Ireland,  but  he  should 
confine  the  few  remarks  he  had  to  offer  to  the  necessity  of 
fighting  out  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the  question  of 
Irish  education.  Being  a  member  of  the  Educational  League 
of  Ireland  as  well  as  of  England,  he  was  therefore  opposed  to 
the  principle  of  sectarian  education.  But  in  the  matter  of 
Irish  education  there  were  stronger  grounds  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  principles  than  in  the  case  of  primary  or 
secondary  education  ;  and  for  this  reason :  There  was  a  famous 
correspondence  a  few  years  ago  between  Lord  Mayo  and 
the  Eoman  Catholic  prelates  in  Ireland,  and  in  that  corre- 
spondence Archbishop  Lealey,  on  behalf  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  emphatically  advanced  without  any  re- 
servation, that  the  control  of  the  higher  education  as  well  as  of 
the  primary  education  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Catholic  bishops.  All  the 
Catholic  bishops  in  Ireland  belonging  to  the  Ultramontane 
party  in  the  Church,  the  Index  Uxpurgatoritis,  which  was  re- 
enacted  a  few  years  ago  by  the  famous  Syllabus,  was  binding 
on  them  as  such  ;  and  in  that  Index  3xpicrgc(torius  would  be 
found  included  such  books    as   Newton's  "Principia,"  and 
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all  works  on  science  and  liistory.  Consequently,  if  that 
advance  on  the  part  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  were  admitted — 
and  it  was  not  admitted  in  any  Eoman  Catholic  country  in 
the  world — it  would  exclude  from  University  instruction,  on 
the  principle  of  concurrent  endowment,  all  those  advantages 
of  a  University  education  outside  the  study  of  language 
alone.  Therefore,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  religious 
equality,  but  in  the  interest  of  human  learning,  human 
enlightenment,  and  human  progress,  they  were  bound  to  resist 
to  the  utmost,  on  whatever  pretext,  those  advances  of  the 
Catholic  bishops.  The  difidculties  of  meeting  this  question 
were  twofold.  The  first  difficulty  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
was  known  to  the  world,  though  it  might  not  be  to  them,  was 
in  favour  of  denominational  education.  The  second  difficulty 
was  that  there  existed  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  small  but 
compact  body  of  members,  who  might  be  called  the  Catholic 
vote,  thoroughly  organised  and  knowing  their  own  mind,  and 
who  were  determined  to  get  out  of  one  Government  or 
another — they  did  not  care  which — a  system  of  denomina- 
tional education  in  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  Those  voters, 
few  though  they  might  be,  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  had  done  so  for  years  past. 
Hence,  ever  since  this  question  first  came  up,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  present  colleagues  had  every  year  advocated  and 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  denomina- 
tional education,  so  far  at  least  as  Ireland  was  concerned. 
In  1866  they  opposed  the  supplementary  charter;  and  in 
1867,  when  Mr.  Fawcett  took  action  in  the  matter,  and  moved 
an  abstract  resolution  with  reference  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Monsell,  who  was  supported 
by  three  members  of  the  present  Cabinet.  In  every  one  of 
their  speeches  they  advocated  denominational  education,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  Mr.  Goschen  made  use  of  these 
words  in  speaking  to  the  Opposition :  ''  If  you  gentlemen 
opposite  will  only  act  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  you  may 
preserve  the  principle  of  denominational  education  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Ireland."  And  the  events  of  the  session  of 
1870  gave  these  words  a  greater  significance  than  he  (Mr. 
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Morrison)  attached  to  them  at  the  time.  In  1868,  when  in 
the  middle  of  a  general  electior,  it  would  be  recollected  that, 
in  one  of  his  speeches  in  South  Lancashire,  Mr.  Gladstone 
stated  that  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Irish  grievance — 
the  upas  tree — was  the  existence  of  a  sectarian  system 
of  education  in  England  and  an  unsectarian  system  in 
Ireland.  In  that  year  Mr.  Fawcett  again  brought  forward 
the  question,  but  a  count-out  took  place  at  ten  minutes 
to  four,  the  House  meeting  at  twelve  minutes  to  four. 
He  (Mr.  Morrison)  had  never  known  anything  like  that 
to  occur  during  the  whole  ten  years  of  his  experience  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1869,  Mr.  Fortescue  opposed 
them  on  the  ground  that  a  denominational  system  was  alone 
applicable  to  Ireland.  When  Mr.  Fawcett  brought  forward 
his  abstract  resolution,  he  was  told  that  the  subject  was  one 
for  a  bill,  and  not  for  an  abstract  motion ;  and  then,  when  he 
brought  in  a  bill,  he  was  told  that  the  question  was  one  for 
an  abstract  motion,  and  not  for  a  bill.  (Laughter.)  This  year, 
a  new  change  had  come  over  the  aspect  of  the  question.  Mr. 
Fawcett  delayed  his  bill  until  after  the  Eoyal  assent  had 
been  given  to  the  bill  for  opening  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Durham.  The  English  Conservatives  pro- 
tested against  the  bill,  asserting  that  they  must  accept  accom- 
plished facts,  and  that  they  saw  no  reason  why  the  same 
legislation  should  not  be  applied  to  Ireland  as  was  applied 
to  England;  and  it  was  known  that  if  Mr.  Fawcett  had 
gone  to  the  vote  on  his  bill,  he  would  have  had  the  support  of 
the  Conservatives,  while  the  Government,  instead  of  making- 
it  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  would  have  talked  out  the  measure. 
If  Mr.  Fawcett  did  not  go  on  with  the  matter  some  other 
independent  member  of  the  House  would,  and  they  might 
depend  upon  it  that  whoever  took  up  the  question  he 
would  not  allow  himself  next  session  to  be  met  with  the 
answer  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Fawcett — viz.,  that  it  was  no 
use  dealing  with  important  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
What  action  was  taken  would  be  taken  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  and  the  question  would  be  completely  fought  out 
during   the   next    session.      It  therefore    remained   for  the 
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members  of  the  Education  League,  who  could  influence  the 
next   Parliament,   to   endeavour    to    bring    to    their   aid    a 
somewhat  better  contingent,  in  the  event  of  the  Government 
treating  the  matter  as  a  vote  of  confidence,  than  they  had  on 
Mr.  Fawcett's  motion,  when  he  went  into  the  lobby  with  only 
21  votes.     He  (Mr.  Morrison)  had  taken  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  he  had  never  met  with  a  single  member  of  the 
Liberal  party,  not  in  office,  who  dissented  from  the  principle 
of  Mr.  Fawcett's  Bill.     What  he  wanted  them  to  do  was  to 
give  their  representatives  in  Parliament  a  little  more  strength 
in  the  knees  than  they  had  had  in  the  past.     Depend  upon  it, 
so  long  as  there  was  a  system  of  party  government,  where 
each  party  was  ever  ready  to  prefer  temporary  party  interests, 
a  small  minority  that  knew  its  own  mind  would  always  have  an 
excessive  power  in  the  State ;  and  the  only  way  of  counteracting 
their  influence  was  by  showing  the  members  of  this  Adminis- 
tration, or  any  other,  that  they  would  lose  more  votes  by  their 
present  illiberal  policy  than  they  would  gain  by  the  support 
of  all  the  Eoman  Catholic  hierarchy.     Members  of  Parlia- 
ment were  now  going  down  into  the  country  to  address  their 
constituents,   and  he   hoped  the  branches  of  the   National 
Education  League  in  the  towns  in  which  they  existed  would 
see  that  a  clear  and  distinct  utterance  on  the  question  was 
obtained  from  the  Liberal  representatives  in  the  House.     Dr. 
Wilson  had  brought  severe  charges  against  the  honesty  of  the 
Koyal  Commission  on  National  Education.     He  (Mr.  Morri- 
son) had  often  heard  those  charges  advanced  in  private,  and 
they  ought  not  to  allow  the  matter  to  rest.     It  was  of  greater 
importance  than  the  principles  of  the   National  Education 
League  that  a  public  body  should  be  able  to  trust  the  written 
communications   put  before   them   under   official   authority. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Y.  H.  Purges,  J.P.,  Parkanaur,  Dungannon,  avowed 
himself  a  member  of  the  Disestablished  Irish  Church ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  most  willingly 
disestablished.  (Laughter.)  He  was  delighted  that  the  people 
of  England  had  taken  up  the  question  of  unsectarian  educa- 
tion.   They  had  fought  the  battle  against  Church  rates  before, 
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and  they  were  Tinwilling  to  have  church  rates  imposed  upon 
them  again.  He  was  as  much  opposed  to  having  rates 
imposed  for  denominational  education  as  he  was  in  favour  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  being  disestablished.  When  they  had  paid 
money  out  of  their  pockets  in  order  that  they  might  not  force 
the  consciences  of  others,  they  were  against  the  Government 
imposing  rates  upon  them  for  that  purpose  ;  they  wanted  to 
have  those  rights  extended  to  themselves  which  they  had 
extended  to  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Kavanagh  had  on 
yesterday  come  forward  very  boldly ;  but  he  preferred  an 
accusation  against  them  which  was  really  undeserved.  He 
seemed  to  say  that  they  were  striving  to  lead  the  people  to 
indifferentism.  [N'ow,  there  was  not  a  gentleman  who  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  national  school-books  in  Ireland 
than  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and  he  must  know  that  these  books  were 
full  of  religion.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  not  fighting  against 
religion,  but  they  were  fighting  against  dogmatism.  (Cheers.) 
Tliey  wished  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who  rebuked  His 
disciples  for  having  rebuked  a  person  who  strove  to  cast  out 
devils  in  his  name  :  "  Forbid  him  not,  for  he  that  followeth 
with  us  is  not  against  us."  He  wished  that  Mr.  Forster 
should  be  compelled  to  select  competent  teachers  for  the  Irish 
]N"ational  Schools ;  and  he  would  ask  Mr.  Forster,  as  a 
gentleman  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  business,  whether  he 
would  take  into  partnership  men  who  had  not  a  competent 
knowledge  of  their  business.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  was  as 
great  difference  between  an  Irish  child  and  an  English  child 
as  there  was  between  the  Irish  people  and  the  English  people. 
The  Irish  people  had  been  brought  up  for  centuries  in  a  state 
of  disaffection  to  England  ;  and  when  a  young  man  received 
a  little  more  knowledge  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  three 
E's — reading,  'riting,  and  'rithmetic — he  did  not  remain  in 
Ireland,  but  he  went  away ;  and  he  need  not  say  that  he  did 
not  become  more  loyal  by  absence.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would 
ask  whether  persons  who  had  received  no  training  whatever, 
or  but  very  little,  were  the  proper  persons  to  train  the  Irish 
people.  (Hear.)  He  wished  to  speak  with  every  respect  of 
the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  Eome ;  they  were  trying  to 
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do  their  proper  work,  and  tliey  did  it  in  a  manner  which  was 
a  pattern  to  others.  (Hear.)  They  were  not,  however,  the 
proper  people  to  take  the  training  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
generally,  because  the  Eoman  Catholic  priests  were  of  the 
people,  and  all  their  sympathies  were  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  people  from  whom  they  sprang.  (Cheers.)  Mr.  Forster 
should  see  who  were  the  best  fitted  to  distribute  the  State 
grants,  and  to  decide  whether  Ireland  should  be  ruled  by  the 
hierarchy  of  Eome  or  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 
For  himself,  however,  he  should  confess  he  had  no  confidence 
in  the  present  Government.     (Hear,  hear.) 


THE   ATTITUDE   OF  EELIGIOUS   PAETIES 

m    SCOTLAND 
IN    EESPECT    TO    NATIONAL    EDUCATION. 

The  Eev.  Egbert  Craig,  M.A.,  Glasgow,  read  a  paper  on 
"  The  Attitude  of  Eeligious  Parties  in  Scotland  in  respect  to 
National  Education." 

The  chief  obstructions  to  the  measure  of  the  League 
in  Scotland  can  be  traced  to  the  action  of  religious 
parties.  Eivalries,  jealousies,  and  vested  interests  of  eccle- 
siastical bodies  have  retarded  the  progress  of  national 
education.  When  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  theie 
was  no  uncertainty  in  the  expression  of  their  desire  for  a 
broad,  comprehensive  measure,  providing  for  the  education  of 
every  child  in  the  country  by  some  kind  of  compulsion,  and 
therefore  unsectarian.  But  who  are  the  people  ?  Not  the 
working  class  exclusively,  although  the  artisans  have  re- 
peatedly stated  their  approval  of  the  principles  of  the  National 
Education  League.  Nor  the  upper  classes  exclusively,  for 
many  of  them  prefer  the  use-and-wont  system,  and  vote  to 
let  well  alone.  But  we  mean  by  the  people,  representatives 
of  all  classes  in  public  meetings  called  upon  to  express  their 
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opinion.  And  we  mean  by  unsectarian,  fair  play  to  all 
parties,  and  not  a  measure  for  the  tlM:ee  great  Presbyterian 
bodies,  unsectarian  only  inasmuch  as  it  treated  them  all 
alike,  and  left  them  to  regulate  for  the  churches  not  in 
sympathy  with  them  by  some  kind  of  conscience  clause. 

Many  words  have  different  shades  of  meaning  north  and 
south  of  the  Tweed ;  so,  without  formally  defining  terms,  we 
have  thought  it  well  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  peculiar 
caution  in  interpreting  such  words  as  unsectarian,  noncon- 
formist, and  national,  when  employed  in  praise  or  blame  of  a 
Scotch  Education  Bill.  For  many  of  the  Presbyterians  think 
that  a  measure  providing  for  religious  instruction  according 
to  their  Calvinistic  standards  should  be  called  national, 
because  they  are  undeniably  in  the  majority  in  Scotland. 
Prom  the  Church  of  England  stand-point  all  Dissenters  are 
Nonconformists  ;  but  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  stand- 
point Episcopalians  are  the  Dissenters,  and  Presbyterians 
would  class  members  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
Church  of  Kome.  But  the  Scottish  N"ational  Church  has  had 
to  contend  politically  with  Dissenters  the  same  in  doctrine  as 
herself,  who  have  dispensed  with  State  aid  in  order  to 
be  free  from  the  bondage  of  patronage.  These  Dissenters 
hardly  acknowledge  the  name  as  applied  to  them  by  the 
adherents  of  the  National  Scotch  Church,  for  they  are  all 
Presbyterian,  and  their  influence  has  been  increasing  so 
rapidly  that  in  some  districts  the  Free  Church  is  more  power- 
ful than  the  Established  Church;  and  in  Glasgow  the  United 
Presbyterians  alone  consider  themselves  now  equal  in  num- 
bers and  influence  to  the  adherents  in  the  city  of  the  State 
Church.  Politically,  the  early  Seceders,  now  known  as  United 
Presbyterians,  have  been  liberal,  and  formerly  would  have 
denied  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  any  form  of 
religious  instruction.  But  the  last  secession,  known  as  the 
Free  Church,  did  not  take  the  position  of  Voluntaries,  and 
have  only  begun  to  look  upon  endowments  as  the  fox  did  on 
the  grapes  beyond  his  reach.  Having  no  objection  on  prin- 
ciple to  State  aid  for  church  work,  they  are  quite  willing  to 
.accept  payment  from  the  rates  for  religious  instruction  in 
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their  schools.  This  has  been  one  of  the  great  hindrances  to 
a  truly  national  system  of  education ;  for  the  two  Dissenting 
Presbyterian  bodies  have  been  considering  terms  of  union  for 
some  years,  and  during  the  courtship  the  liberality  of  the 
United  Presbyterians  has  been  gradually  impaired  by  the 
conservative  tendencies  of  the  Pree  Church.  Eeligious  in- 
struction in  National  Schools,  including  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
seems  quite  right  now  to  some  Presbyterians  who  wish  still 
to  be  considered  liberal.  The  union  question  has  become  of 
more  consequence  than  the  voluntary  principle  for  tliis, 
amongst  other  reasons — ^that  the  United  Church  would  have 
greater  political  power  than  the  Established  Church.  They 
would  have  the  ball  at  their  foot,  and  exclude  all  who  pro- 
tested against  Calvinistic  doctrine  from  the  national  game. 
Accordingly,  the  United  Presbyterians  have  been  inclined  to 
play  into  the  hands  of  the  Prees  on  the  education  question, 
in  order  to  secure  the  humiliation  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  the  ministers  of  the  National  Scotch  Church  for 
three  hundred  years  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  school 
education.  Our  national  system  of  education,  to  which 
we  owe  inestimable  blessings,  was  established  by  a  zealous 
preacher  and  great  statesman,  John  Knox.  His  example 
and  arrangements  for  a  church  and  a  school  in  every  parish 
united  the  minister  and  the  schoolmaster  by  many  ties 
of  fellowship  and  interest.  The  one  looked  after  the  other, 
and  a  good  school  training  prepared  the  way  for  a  good  church 
education.  The  godly  upbringing  of  the  young  was  the  joint 
work  of  the  parents,  the  teacher,  and  the  minister.  We  hold 
that  these  three  parties  are  still  responsible  for  this ;  and  all 
we  contend  for  as  a  League  is  that  each  should  attend  to  his 
own  share  of  the  work,  without  obstruction  from  the  others. 
By  a  national  system  of  secular  education  we  seek  that  the 
great  law  of  development — specialisation  of  function — should 
be  allowed  to  operate  for  the  national  well-being.  But 
we  hold  that  the  best  way  to  secure  true  religious  instruc- 
tion and  justice  to  all  sections  of  the  community  is  to  give  an 
unsectarian  education;  in  fact,  to  promote  glory  to  God  in 
the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good-will  to  men.     We  are 
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strongly  convinced  that  the  objects  and  aims  of  Christianity 
are  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  ceaseless  hail- 
showers  of  debate,  kept  up  by  parties  contending  for  their  own 
interests. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  three  great  Presbyterian 
bodies  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  of  the  total 
number  of  ministers  of  all  denominations  in  Scotland,  namely, 
3,438,  2,746  belong  to  them ;  and  to  this  we  should  add  64 
for  the  other  Presbyterians  yet  standing  separate.  This  gives 
a  total  of  2,810  Presbyterian  ministers  avowing  belief 
in  the  "Westminster  Confession  of  Paith.  The  total  number 
of  all  other  sects  is  only  628  ministers,  of  which  202  are 
Pioman  Catholic,  178  Episcopalian,  127  Independent  (67  of 
the  Congregational  Union,  and  60  of  the  Evangelical  Union), 
79  Baptist,  37  Wesleyan  Methodist,  and  5  Unitarian 
ministers.  For  our  purpose  these  figures,  although  for 
the  year  1869  (see  Scotsman,  June  29th),  are  sufficiently 
accurate.  They  show  what  a  vast  political  influence  can 
be  exercised  by  Presbyterians  ;  and  the  small  Protestant 
minority  have  to  look  to  their  brethren  in  the  south  for 
help  to  countercheck  the  ]3reponderating  Presbyterianism 
w^hen  that  body  forgets  its  liberality,  and  begins  to  think, 
"We  are  the  people,  and  our  best  policy  is  to  ignore  the 
existence  of  other  Christians." 

The  importance  of  the  two  Churches  now  negotiating  for 
an  alliance  is  apparent  at  once  when  it  is  known  that  the  Free 
Church  has  897  ministers,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  600, 
which,  with  the  other  64  likely  to  take  part  in  the  union, 
woidd  make  a  total  of  1,561  Dissenting  Presbyterian 
ministers,  while  the  Established  Church  could  muster 
only  1,249. 

The  division  in  the  camp  kept  up  a  balance  of  parties 
favourable  to  religious  equality,  the  union  of  the  two  will 
be  sure  to  overthrow  the  Establishment,  and  then  the  three 
becoming  one  by  knocking  down  the  partitions,  and  having 
nothing  to  flght  about  unless  they  propose  to  amend  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  we,  who  don't  subscribe  to  that  venerable 
document,  had  better  look  out  for  our  own  safety;   for,  in 
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relative  size,  we  sliould  be  like  little  David  opposed  to 
Ooliath. 

Plainly,  our  interest  is  to  secure  a  truly  unsectarian, 
national  system  of  education.  The  Independents,  whatever 
he  their  faults,  have  all  along  contended  for  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  done  their  best  to  secure  religious  equality.  The 
200  churches  in  Scotland,  including  the  Congregational  Union, 
the  Evangelical  Union,  and  Baptists,  will  continue  to  assert 
their  rights  and  protest  against  public  rates  being  applied  to 
teach  the  catechism  of  any  religious  party,  be  they  Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian,  or  Eoman  Catholic. 

As  Convener  of  the  Committee  of  these  three  denomina- 
tions of  Independents  in  Glasgow,  I  can  speak  of  their 
determination  to  resist  any  infringement  of  their  just  political 
rights.  We  hope  by  your  help  to  make  it  known  in  Parlia- 
ment that  there  is  a  minority  in  Scotland,  including  thousands 
of  Independents,  who  will  not  be  content  with  any  scheme 
tliat  is  not  strictly  unsectarian  and  national. 

The  Episcopalians  and  Eoman  Catholics  prefer  a  deno- 
minational system,  and  the  Presbyterians,  for  their  own  ends, 
are  pleased  to  accept  a  modification  of  the  same,  nominally 
national,  virtually  denominational.  Their  respect  for  the 
vShorter  Catechism  is  the  only  explanation  of  this  short-sighted 
policy.  To  secure  the  teaching  of  their  favourite  dogmas, 
they  are  willing  to  share  the  spoil  of  the  State  with  their  old 
enemies.  But,  preposterous  as  it  may  seem  to  any  denying 
the  jus  divinum  of  Calvinistic  Presbyterianism,  they  will  pro- 
test with  all  their  might  against  the  endowment  of  Popery  in 
Ireland.  They  say,  "  Teach  our  doctrine,  which  is  the  truth, 
and  in  no  way  encourage  by  State  funds  black  Prelacy  or 
Papacy.  We  shall  not  pay  rates  to  endow  a  Roman  Catholic 
University;  but  the  Shorter  Catechism  must  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  Scotland.  It  is  inexpedient  to  call  this 
denominational ;  we  prefer  that  our  system  be  considered 
national.  The  majority  in  the  local  boards  may  be  trusted 
to  enforce  religious  instruction  such  as  we  Presbyterians 
approve."  The  speech  of  the  Convener  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  Free  Church,  in  the  Assembly,  May,  1871,  may 
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"be  consulted  in  proof  of  these  positions.  {Herald,  27tli  May.) 
The  consciousness  of  power,  and  the  fear  of  too  great  liberality 
in  some  of  the  local  boards,  can  be  seen  in  the  words  of  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Mxon  in  that  same  debate.  ''  No  Government,"  he 
said,  ''  should  refuse  to  grant  an  Education  Bill  if  the  Free 
Church  rose  and  demanded  it.  He  would  ask  the  other  side 
to  take  care  that  they  were  not  injuring  the  prospects  of 
their  brethren  in  Ireland  ;  for  if  his  friends  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  local  boards  in  Scotland,  the  same  system  would  be 
given  to  Ireland.  In  that  country  the  board  would  be  purely 
Popish,  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  place  the  Popish  reli- 
gion in  the  schools  in  any  way  they  liked,  and  make  it  the 
controlling  element  in  the  schools." 

You  may  ask,  "  Why  should  the  Irish  not  promote  their 
religion  by  the  same  means,  when  the  Scotch  seek  to  advance 
theirs  at  the  public  expense  ?  The  answer  which  honest 
men  like  Dr.  Gibson  would  give  would  be  this — that  Scotch 
Calvinism  is  right,  and  therefore  predestination  should  be 
taught  in  every  school ;  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  as  taught  by  the  Presbyterians  holding  the  West- 
minster Confession,  should  be  supported  by  public  rates.  The 
United  Presbyterians,  in  their  Synod,  approved  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  Dr.  James  Taylor,  urging  on  their  people  ''  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  right  as  citizens  to  prevent  the  endow- 
ment of  the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  from  any  national  fund, 
and  to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  national  system  of 
education  in  Ireland,  either  in  colleges  or  schools." 

But  for  the  complications  of  the  union  question,  the 
United  Presbyterians  would  gravitate  to  their  old  voluntary 
position  and  assert  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  Eenton — "  With  regard 
to  education,  it  must  be  equal  and  right;  and  as  in  the  political 
franchise  there  was  no  preference,  so  in  the  system  of  national 
education  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  unsectarian,  and 
that  that  education  should  be  secular." 

The  Synod  greeted  this  clear  statement  with  applause, 
and  we  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  their  600 
congregations  are  prepared  to  endorse  it.  However,  many  of 
them  would  regret  to  learn  that  in  doing  so  they  would  be 
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taking  the  side  of  tlie  National  Education  League,  because  our 
sentiments  have  been  branded  dangerous,  if  not  irreligious. 

Many  Liberals  fear  that  the  politicians  of  the  Free  Church 
are  too  subtle  for  the  United  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  that 
Conservative  tendencies  will  neutralise  the  Liberal  sentiments 
of  the  old  Secession. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  three  great  Presbyterian 
bodies  in  respect  to  national  education  may  be  indicated  in  a 
few  sentences. 

The  Established  Scotch  Church  feels  its  political  influence 
decreasing,  and  its  ministers  wish  to  retain  their  privileges  in 
connection  with  the  National  Schools  as  long  as  they  can ; 
therefore,  they  protest  against  change.  Witness  the  Estab- 
lished Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  April,  1871.  They  are 
denominationalists. 

The  Eree  Church  believes  its  power  to  be  increasing,  and 
its  ministers  wish  to  secure  as  many  of  the  privileges  of  the 
National  Schools  as  they  can.  The  new  public  schools  must 
be  available  for  religious  instruction,  and  for  the  teaching  of 
the  Shorter  Catechism  at  all  hazards.  They  are  denomi- 
nationalists. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  imagines  it  can  rise 
to  power  and  command  a  majority,  if  once  united  with  the 
Eree  Church.  To  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Shorter 
Catechism  would  expose  them  to  the  charge  of  latitudi- 
narianism,  so  they  side  with  the  Frees,  and  rely  on  their  past 
voluntary  reputation  that  would  not  accept  of  State  aid  for 
religious  instruction.  However  the  clergy  of  this  denomi- 
nation practically  abandon  their  old  ground,  we  believe  the 
laity  are  yet  loyal. 

There  are  men  of  influence  in  each  of  these  bodies  who 
are  prepared  to  advocate  the  League  scheme,  as  the  only 
righteous  settlement  of  the  question ;  but  they  are  exceptions, 
proving  the  accuracy  of  the  general  positions  now  sketched. 

The  Independents  of  the  Congregational  Union,  the 
Evangelical  Union,  and  the  Baptist  Union  demand  the 
strictest  religious  equality,  and  support  the  main  points  of 
the  League.     The  Unitarians  do  the  same.     But  the  total 
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minority  in  Scotland  will  not  much  exceed  200  clmrclies,  and 
tliey  have  to  contend  against  nearly  3,000  churches.  What 
can  the  minority  do  but  protest  against  the  time-serving 
policy  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  point  out  the  impossibility  of 
any  Government  allowing  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  to  be 
taught,  at  the  public  expense,  in  Scotland,  without  granting 
similar  privileges  to  Ireland  for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  ?  We  hold  that  this  is  an  imperial 
question,  which  should  not  be  left  to  the  decision  of  Scotch 
members.  You  have  all  to  pay  your  share  of  the  taxes,  and 
it  is  unjust  to  charge  you  or  me  for  teaching  errors  we  abhor. 
Eemember  that  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Government 
on  denominational  education,  from  the  year  1839  to  the  year 
1869,  namely,  £11,022,742.  6s.  5d.,  England  and  Whales 
received  £6,964,227.  9s.  lOd.,  and  Scotland  alone  received 
£4,058,514.  16s.  7d.  Thanks  to  the  influence  of  300  years  of 
National  Education,  we  know  its  value  and  are  prepared  to 
pay  for  it,  or  some  of  you  may  suggest  the  improvement  from 
the  above  figures — to  be  paid  for  it. 

Almost  all  parties  agree  that  some  measure  of  compulsion 
is  required ;  but  few  admit  what  seems  a  logical  necessity, 
that  a  compulsory  clause  sliould  do  away  with  a  conscience 
clause.  Eor  in  JSTational  Schools  nothing  should  be  taught  re- 
quiring a  conscience  clause.  Compulsory  secular  education 
should  be  the  basis  of  a  national  system.  Justice  to  all  is 
injustice  to  none. 

The  denominational  system  intensifies  and  perpetuates 
sectarian  bitterness.  It  is  true  that  the  parish  schools  have 
been  so  conducted  as  to  permit  the  attendance  of  children  of 
all  ranks  and  sects.  No  one  was  compelled  to  attend,  and  the 
wish  of  parents  w^as  respected  by  the  teachers,  often  men  of 
liberal  sympathies  and  a  liberal  education.  But  connection 
•  with  a  church  not  Presbyterian  has  been  the  barrier  in  the 
w^ay  of  teachers  otherwise  qualified  to  take  the  charge  of  a 
public  school,  and  requested  to  do  so  until  the  religious  diffi- 
culty blocked  up  their  path.  Practically,  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  closed  to  conscientious  Independents,  unless  they  start 
schools.     I  know,  instances  where  membership  with  the  Evan- 
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gelical  Union  was  tlie  cause,  and  the  only  cause,  of  exclusion 
from  first-rate  situations  as  teachers.  They  may  say  with  as 
much  truth  that  there  is  no  religious  difficulty  in  England  as 
to  say  there  is  none  in  Scotland ;  for  the  minority  there  being 
smaller,  should  have  greater  legal  protection. 

The  experience  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  where  men  of 
all  shades  of  theological  belief  meet  in  the  same  classes,  with 
equal  rights  and  privileges  as  students,  and  by  meeting 
together  learn  to  respect  and  esteem  one  another,  indicates 
the  blessings  that  might  be  secured  and  the  good  feeling  that 
would  be  developed  by  an  impartial,  unsectarian,  national 
system  of  elementary  education.  That  would  place  the 
responsibility  of  religious  instruction  on  the  parents  and  the 
Church.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  quahty  and  the 
quantity  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  schools  are  both 
of  little  service.  When  100,000  of  the  Protestant  population 
of  Glasgow^  are  found  neglecting  religious  ordinances,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Church  should  not  trust  to  the  routine  work 
of  the  school  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Let 
the  schoolmaster  do  his  own  work  well,  enlighten  the  young, 
and  give  the  minister  of  religion  intelligent  hearers.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  habit  acquired  at  school,  of  repeating  words 
without  knowing  their  meaning,  and  associating  religion  with 
questions  hard  to  be  understood  by  the  best  metaphysicians, 
has  had  a  most  irreligious  tendency  to  formalism  and  indif- 
ference. A  good  secular  education  prepares  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  all  truth  brought  before  it.  When  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  ecclesiastical  bodies  keep  thousands  deprived  of 
the  rudimentary  knowledge  essential  to  spiritual  development, 
we  think  this  in  one  year  does  more  damage  to  the  sacred 
cause  of  religion  than  a  national  system  of  secular  education 
would  do  in  half  a  century. 

Time  forbids  dwelling  on  details.  But  we  may  say  that 
public  feeling,  as  indicated  by  the  public  press  in  Scotland, 
has  been  on  the  side  of  the  League.  The  leading  newspapers, 
the  Scotsman  and  the  Herald,  have,  in  many  trenchant 
articles,  shown  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  have  advocated  the  claims  of  strictly  unsectarian  educa- 
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tion.  In  a  crowded  meeting  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  the 
three  members  for  the  city  pledged  themselves  to  support  the 
League  scheme. 

Secure  a  measure  of  ISTational  Education  for  Scotland  on 
the  first  principles  of  the  League,  and  you  provide  a  brake 
against  retrogressive  movements  in  Ireland,  and  a  fulcrum  to 
elevate  the  English  system  above  the  friction  and  fire  of 
sectarian  strife.  We  hope  that  the  information  given  in  this 
paper  (inadequate  as  it  is,  but  not  incorrect)  will  be  sufiicient 
to  put  you  on  your  guard  against  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical 
intrigues,  which  are  very  powerful  in  Parliament,  and  against 
the  fallacy  of  liberal  words,  that  have  a  very  narrow  meaning 
north  of  the  Tweed.  England  has  assisted  Scotland  in  all  her 
great  reforms  ;  but  you  must  purify  the  reservoirs  of  the 
north  before  you  can  cleanse  the  streams  that  flow  south. 
"We  have  paid  back,  with  interest,  for  all  the  help  we  have 
received.  You  cannot  help  yourselves  more  effectively  in 
educational  reform  than  by  helping  the  small  minority  in 
Scotland.  You  are  lovers  of  fair  play.  We  appeal  to  you 
for  assistance  to  secure  our  just  political  rights,  to  have  the 
public  schools  open  to  the  best  teachers,  irrespective  of  creed 
or  church  connection,  and  to  have  our  children  free  from  the 
invidious  patronage  of  a  conscience  clause. 

The  people  are  wearied  out  with  the  waiting  game  of  the 
Government ;  wearied  with  watching  the  engine  of  the  State 
slipping  continually,  making  much  noise,  wasting  much  steam, 
but  not  moving  on.  Why  don't  you  Liberal  members  of 
Parliament  put  a  little  sand  on  the  rails  ?  We  believe  that 
the  apathy  of  English  members  has  delayed  the  Scotch  Edu- 
cation express.  It  is  long  behind  time.  The  station-master 
at  Westminster  has  promised  this  winter  to  start  it  early. 
Help  him  by  all  means  to  despatch  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  don't  trust  to  ministerial  inspection.  Trust  neither  to 
cabinet  nor  ecclesiastical  guards.  Eirst  see  for  yourselves 
that  it  carries  aU  it  should  carry,  and  we  will  welcome  it,  and 
be  grateful  to  you,  if  it  brings  no  more. 
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Professor  Nichol  (representative  of  tlie  Scotcli  Education 
League)  said  tliat  he  had  heard  a  remark  expressed  some  time 
ago,  with  which  he  concurred,  that  they  who  were  interested 
in  promoting  liberal  views  of  education  in  Scotland  should 
more  frequently  interchange  communication  with  England. 
If  they  were  to  fight  a  battle  with  the  sects,  it  w^as  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should  be  better  informed  of  the  progress 
of  thought  in  Scotland  than  the  majority  of  English  members 
of  Parliament  were.  It  had  been  said  that  there  was  in 
England  less  known  of  Scotch  affairs  than  there  was  of  Irish 
affairs,  and  this  had  been  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that 
it  took  a  greater  amount  of  goading  to  make  the  Scotchmen 
speak  out.  It  was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  representatives 
of  certain  sectional  interests  in  Scotland  had  been  very 
energetic  in  pressing  their  views  upon  English  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  during 
the  past  session,  when  the  Scotch  Education  Bill  was  being 
canvassed,  an  unusual  number  of  deputations  from  some  of  the 
leading  Scotch  churches  frequented  the  lobbies  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  it  had  been  urged  by  many  of  those 
deputations  that  there  was  no  religious  difficulty  in  Scotland, 
because  the  people  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  that  opposition 
to  the  Scotch  bill  proceeded  from  a  small  knot  of  crotchety 
people.  Now,  in  order  to  remove  any  such  impression,  he 
might  say,  if  there  was  one  point  on  which  the  Scotch  people 
were  pretty  nearly  unanimous,  it  was  the  desire  for  a  really 
national  compulsory  system  of  education.  Meetings  of  working 
men,  of  the  middle  classes,  synods,  and  even  Town  Councils, 
were  in  perfect  harmony  on  this  point.  They  were  also 
at  one  in  having  no  fear  of  too  high  an  education.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  when  they  came  to  the  theological  question 
that  the  difficulty  arose.  There  w^as  no  doubt  a  very  large 
majority  of  Church-going  people  in  Scotland  belonged  to  'one  of 
the  three  great  Presbyterian  denominations ;  and  there  appeared 
to  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  those 
churches  to  obtain  a  system  of  education  which,  while 
removing  in  a  great  measure  the  distinctions  that  existed 
amongst  themselves,  would  press  with  great  hardness  upon  all 
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outsiders.  This  was  a  great  departure  from  the  sentiments 
held  in  former  years  by  the  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  it  was  a 
change  which  he  greatly  deplored.  After  quoting  facts  to 
show  the  former  liberal  principles  held  by  the  Presbyterian 
denominations,  and  pointing  out  some  of  the  defects  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Act,  which  would  prejudicially  affect  the 
education  in  the  schools  of  the  country,  he  urged  the  desira- 
bility of  the  League  sending  a  deputation  to  the  Scotch 
Churches,  with  the  view  of  enlightening  them  as  to  the 
pernicious  effect  their  present  course  would  have  upon  the 
progress  of  education. 

The  Eev.  W.  H.  Holland,  formerly  of  Birmingham, 
observed  that  his  absence  from  the  town  had  in  no  way  shaken 
his  views  with  regard  to  the  question  of  education.  He 
believed  that  the  Government  must  sooner  or  later  declare  its 
policy  with  regard  to  Ireland.  With  regard  to  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Education  League  in  relation  to  the  Irish 
question,  he  said  the  Ultramontanes  in  Ireland  would  do  their 
best  to  obtain  a  denominational  system  of  education  in  that 
country ;  but  the  Protestants  would  do  their  best  to  resist 
them.  The  League  did  not  ask  the  Government  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  matter — they  simply  asked  them  to  do  no  more 
than  what  they  had  already  done,  and  to  carry  out  the 
principles  by  which  they  obtained  their  power.  (Hear,  hear.) 
They  did  not  for  one  moment  wish  that  there  should  be  no 
religious  education  in  Ireland,  but  desired  that  the  Irish 
Eoman  Catholics  should  be  as  free  to  teach  their  children 
what  they  liked  as  Protestants  were  to  teach  theirs.  They 
would  all  be  ready  to  admit  the  right  of  every  Eoman 
Catholic  to  teach  his  cliild  what  he  pleased.  Let  every  man 
be  free  to  teach  his  own  religion.  It  was  therefore  unjust  ta 
say  that  they  were  enemies  of  religious  education.  (Hear.) 
Whilst,  however,  all  should  be  free  to  teach  what  they  liked, 
they  desired  that  every  man  should  pay  for  teaching  his  own 
religion,  and  it  was  impossible  to  have  fair  play  in  any  other 
way.  It  was  not  right  for  any  religious  man  to  say  that  he 
asked  merely  for  that  which  was  just  to  himself  Tliey  must 
ask  for  that  which  was  best  for  mankind ;  and  that  which  was 
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right  for  all  and  best  for  all  never  could  be  wrong  for  each. 
(Hear,  bear.)  The  principles  of  unsectarian  education  were 
the  only  principles  upon  which  they  could  hang  together.  It 
was  necessary  that  they  should  enunciate  certain  principles 
which  they  all  held  in  common,  and  to  stand  by  those  prin- 
ciples come  what  might.  He  did  not  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment might  do  in  the  matter,  but  he  feared  the  worst. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

The  Chairman,  before  the  meeting  terminated,  proposed 
the  following  resolution : — "  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting- 
be  presented  to  the  gentlemen  forming  the  deputation  from 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Education  Leagues  for  their  attendance 
and  valuable  addresses  ;"  and,  in  asking  them  to  pass  that 
resolution,  he  wished  to  say  on  their  behalf,  that  wherever 
there  was  a  branch  of  the  English  Education  League,  there 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  League  would  have  good  friends  ;  and  he 
could  assure  them,  on  behalf  of  those  members  of  Parliament 
who  were  Leaguers,  that  their  best  service  would  be  given 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  would  have  been  given  last 
session  if  they  had  had  the  chance,  in  order  to  promote  those 
principles  which  they  had  advocated  so  ably  that  day. 
(Applause.) 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  morning 
meeting  concluded. 


EEEE    EDUCATION 

Proceedings  were  resumed  in  the  afternoon,  when  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  M.P.,  read  the  following  paper  on  'Tree 
Education :" — 

A  division  in  favour  of  Free  Schools,  called  for  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  year,  was  so  small  a  one  that  those 
who  paid  but  little  attention  to  it  might  have  been  almost 
justified  in   supposing   that   it  revealed   a  minority  hardly 
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wortliy  of  being  taken  into  account.  At  the  same  time,  if 
tliat  minority  be  scrutinised  with  care,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  it  were  members  from  almost  all  the  largest  towns,  and 
that  the  average  number  of  voters  whom  the  members  for 
these  cities  represented  was  over  14,000  each.  ISTo  heed  was 
paid  to  that  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  great  towns. 
The  smallness  of  the  numbers  of  those  voting  prevented,  in 
a  Parliamentary  sense,  the  necessity  of  paying  any  heed  to 
that  opinion.  I^evertheless,  we  now  begin  to  see  how  right 
Mr.  Dixon  was  in  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  that  occasion,  and  how  great  are  the  evils  which 
would  have  been  avoided  had  an  opposite  opinion  prevailed. 
It  is  a  point  upon  which  the  feeling  of  the  great  towns  is  at 
variance,  not  merely  with  that  of  the  country  districts,  but 
also — what  is  more  to  be  regretted  perhaps — ^with  the  opinion 
of  clear-headed  men,  not  without  reforming  instincts,  who 
have  made  education  their  special  study.  The  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners,  for  instance,  have  laid  down  in  the 
most  stringent  way  the  rule  of  ''no  gratuitous  education  ex- 
cept as  the  reward  of  merit ; "  and,  as  I  will  presently 
explain,  I  should  agree  with  them  if  the  conflict  were  one 
between  paid-for  education  and  the  principle  of  free  admis- 
sions. But  that  is  just  what  it  is  not ;  and  I  am  prepared  to 
contend  that  the  question  lies  between  this  latter  alternative 
of  remission  of  fees  in  some  or  other  shape,  and  the  applica- 
tion to  England  of  the  free-school  system  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Melly,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to 
speak  upon  the  subject  of  education,  in  writing  to  the  Times 
the  other  day,  made  use  of  the  following  words : — ''  I  am 
convinced  that  wherever  compulsion  is  really  enforced,  free 
admissions  will  have  to  be  very  largely  given."  He  went  on 
to  show  two  things — firstly,  the  impossibility  of  doing  with- 
out free  admissions  ;  and,  secondly,  the  unfortunate  danger, 
which  he  could  not  but  deplore,  of  the  heartburning  and 
ultimate  improvidence  likely  to  be  caused  by  giving  free 
admissions  to  the  children  of  the  drunken,  and  refusing  them 
to  those  who  stint  themselves  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  pay 
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the  pence  for  their  children's  schooling,  hecaiise  they  can  just 
manage  to  pay  those  pence  themselves.  Yes  ;  and  this  heart- 
burning which  Mr.  Melly  thought  might  possibly  be  avoided 
by  giving  a  large  number  of  free  admissions  will  be  in  no  way 
absolutely  avoided  by  that  course,  but  only  transferred  a  little 
further — pushed  off  from  one  class  to  another  a  little  higher 
up.  Instead  of  its  being  heart-burning  between  the  improvi- 
dent labourer  and  the  provident,  it  will  be  heart-burning  in 
that  case  between  the  clerk  and  the  artisan. 

Let  us  proceed  step  by  step.  This  is  too  important  a 
matter  for  us  to  jump  hastily  to  conclusions.  The  first  point 
to  establish  is,  that  compulsory  instruction  is  impossible,  and 
consequently,  that  universal  education  is  impossible  without, 
at  least,  the  remission  of  fees  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
children.  If  this  be  so,  the  question  before  us  ceases  to  be, 
''  Is  it  good  to  found  a  free-school  system  ? "  and  becomes,  "  Is 
it  best  to  found  a  general  free-school  system,  or  to  establish 
certain  separate  and  special  free  schools  ? "  Inasmuch  as 
the  last  of  these  three  courses  is  clearly  possible  only  in  great 
towns,  I  propose  to  neglect  it  altogether  in  an  investigation  the 
results  of  which  ought  to  hold  good  for  the  w^hole  land.  Now, 
speaking  generally,  is  it  the  case  that  if  we  have  compulsion 
we  must  remit  fees  or  have  free  schools  ?  "What  do  we  find 
from  experience  ?  Throughout  the  whole  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  Pinland,  and  in  most  of 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  fees  of  poor  children  are  either  re- 
mitted or  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate.  In  parts  of  the  French 
cantons  of  Switzerland — that  is  to  say,  in  Geneva  and  Yaud, 
and  most  of  Neuchatel — and  in  the  United  States  of  America 
the  common  schools  are  wholly  free.  In  France  there  is  not 
compulsion,  but  it  is  admitted  in  France,  as  I  learn  from 
M.  Duruy's  report,  that  if  compulsion  is  introduced,  instruc- 
tion must  be  free,  and  compulsory-free-secular  education  is 
an  important  branch  of  the  progTamme  of  the  Liberal  Party 
across  the  water.  In  England,  Mr.  Forster,  in  giving  per- 
missive compulsion,  found  himself  also  forced  to  give  along 
with  it  permissive  free  schools  and  permissive  payment  of 
fees.     If   w^e  look  beyond  the  countries  where  compulsory 
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education  exists,  or  is  being  introduced,  we  find  that  in  all 
countries  where  education  without  being  compulsory  is  never- 
theless widely  spread,  remission  of  fees  takes  place.  In  Hol- 
land, I  am  informed  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  children 
attending  the  common  schools  receive  their  instruction  free. 
We  shall  soon  be  able  to  judge  to  what  extent  fees  will  be  re- 
mitted in  this  country,  but  we  may  temporarily,  I  think,  assume 
that  if  we  reject  a  free-school  system  w^e  must  agTce  to  large  re- 
mission of  fees;  or,  otherwise,  if  we  insist  upon  universal  educa- 
tion without  that  remission,  we  shall  be  subjected  to  a  great 
direct  increase  of  the  pauper  class,  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding rise  of  rates,  and  consequent  indirect  increase  of  that 
class.  The  question  of  the  precise  extent  to  which  remission  of 
fees  is  likely  to  take  place  is  one  as  to  which  we  are  at  present 
without  sufficient  information  to  give  a  very  positive  opinion. 
The  examples  of  Holland  on  the  one  side,  or  of  Germany 
on  the  other,  are,  from  the  difference  of  the  conditions,  likely 
to  be  fallacious.  The  experiment  of  the  ''  orders  "  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Education  Aid  Society  w^ould  seem  to  show  that 
so  great  is  in  this  town  the  number  of  persons  living  on  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  pauper's  keep,  that  if  we  go  no  higher  than 
this  point,  the  number  of  free  admissions  must  be  enormous  ; 
and  the  estimate  made  for  the  Manchester  School  Board  of 
the  amount  required  to  pay  the  fees  of  the  poor  in  Manches- 
ter confirms  this  gloomy  view.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that 
the  real  choice  is  not  between  universal  payment  of  school 
fees  on  the  one  hand,  and  free  schools  on  the  other,  but 
between  this  latter  system  and  a  wide  remission  of  fees,  then 
it  is  clear  that  Avhatever  arguments  can  be  urged  against 
remission  of  fees  are  so  many  arguments  in  favour  of  a  free- 
school  system ;  and  those  who  attack  a  free-school  system 
should,  at  least,  attempt  to  defend  remission  of  fees — the 
alternative  plan. 

Now,  this  consideration  really  disposes  of  most  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  used  against  a  free-school 
system.  Mrs.  Pawcett,  who  in  her  well-known  letter  to 
the  Times  made  the  strongest  attack  that  has  yet  been  seen 
upon  free   schools,    went  too  far,  and    while  proving  that. 
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from  lier  point  of  vievf ,  remission  of  fees  lias  a  pauperising 
effect,  was  not  able  to  deny  that  if  we  have  compulsion 
we  must  have  a  very  wide  remission  of  fees — a  remission 
wliicli  I  am  convinced  must  soon  extend  in  the  great 
towns  to  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  who  attend  the 
public  elementary  schools.  Well,  Mrs.  Tawcett  thinks  that 
the  stigma  of  pauperism  "  ought"  to  attach  to  the  parents  of 
such  children;  but  the  question  is  really  one  of  utility — 
whether  the  attaching  of  such  stigma  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  at  large  —and  it  is  the  recluctio  ad  adsicrdum  of  some 
of  the  coldest  principles  of  science  to  degrade  the  people  in 
order  to  successfully  maintain  an  economic  theory,  l^ow, 
look  at  remission  of  fees.  Not  only  are  the  children  whose 
fees  are  remitted  placed  in  a  miserable  position  towards  the 
others,  and  their  parents  lowered  in  the  moral  scale  by  having 
to  solicit  the  favour  of  exemption,  but  these  degrading  effects 
will  be  permanent,  and  will  cling  for  ever  to  the  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  public  funds 
were  free,  the  system  would  be  too  wide  a  one  to  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  invidious  attacks  being  directed  against  those 
who  might  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages  ;  and  even  if 
any  temporary  stigma  did  by  a  miracle  attach  to  them,  at 
least  the  next  generation,  born  to  the  system,  would  find  it  as 
little  degrading  here  as  it  has  been  found  in  America.  I  go 
further.  I  say  that  not  only  are  those  who  attack  a  free- 
school  system  bound  to  defend  remission  of  fees,  or  dse  to 
declare  that  they  are  prepared  to  enforce  compulsion  without 
it,  and  to  lock  up  in  workhouses  the  parents  from  whom 
the  fee  cannot  be  obtained ;  but  I  say  that  they  were  also 
bound,  holding  these  opinions  that  they  do,  to  protest,  at  the 
time,  against  our  allowing  remission  of  fees  to  become  a  part 
of  our  new  English  system.  From  the  fact  that  they  raised 
no  outcry,  I  presume  that  they  prefer  the  alternative  of  a 
wide  remission.  Yet  they  speak  of  a  free-school  system  as  a 
form  of  out-door  relief,  whereas  it  certainly  would  seem  that 
it  is  remission  of  fees,  and  not  a  free-school  system,  wliich  is 
out-door  relief. 

The  main  attack,  however,  that  has  been  made  in  the 
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name  of  economic  science  upon  free  education  by  certain 
advocates  of  compulsion  rests  upon  tlie  following  grounds  : — 
That  compulsion  is  only  defensible  if  education  be  as  neces- 
sary as  clothes  and  food.  ''  If  free  education/'  said  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  in  her  letter  to  the  Times,  "  why  not  free  clothes  and 
free  food  ? "  Now,  those  who  use  this  language  are  not 
themselves  prepared  to  put  the  two  things  on  the  same 
footing.  They  let  the  public  pay  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
education  without  a  whisper  of  dissent.  They  let  either  the 
public  provide  out  of  rates,  or  benevolent  persons  out  of 
subscriptions,  another  third.  They  are  not  prepared  to  put 
education  on  the  same  footing  as  clothes  and  food,  and  to 
lock  up  in  workhouses  those  who  cannot  pay  the  whole  cost 
of  their  children's  schooling.  I  say  the  whole  cost  advisedly, 
because  while  the  present  fees  are  only  one-third  or  one-fourth 
part  of  the  cost,  the  argument  holds  good  for  the  whole  cost. 
Yet  these  illogical  opponents,  who  see  in  this  case  that  the 
necessities  of  society  are  the  highest  law,  shrink  from  locking 
up,  and  prefer  remission  of  fees — that  is,  prefer  the  very  out- 
door relief  which  their  argument  condemns.  I  doubt  for  my 
part  whether  education  can  be  compared  to  food  and  clothes  at 
all.  Without  food  and  clothes  the  child  will  die.  Without 
education  the  child  will  not  merely  not  die,  but  may  live 
as  contentedly,  though  not  perhaps  as  usefully,  as  with  it. 
This  fact  alone  is  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  a  mere 
figure  of  speech,  altogether  wanting  in  scientific  accuracy,  to 
say  that  education  is  as  necessary  to  the  child  as  food  and 
clothes.  Education  is  necessary  for  wholly  different  reasons 
and  in  a  wholly  different  degree.  When  the  State  interferes 
to  save  a  child  from  death  by  starvation,  it  interferes  to  pro- 
tect the  life  of  a  citizen  who  is  incapable  of  protecting  his 
own.  Its  interference  is  justifiable,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual.  On  the  other  hand,  compulsory  education  is 
justifiable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  State.  The  State 
suffers  by  crime  and  outrage,  the  result  of  ignorance.  It 
interferes,  therefore,  to  protect  itself,  Not,  however,  only  for 
this  reason,  but  also  to  prevent  the  existing  waste  of  intellec- 
tual power,  and  to  enhance  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
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country.  Food,  on  the  whole,  is  rather  necessary  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual ;  education,  on  the  whole, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  society.  The  difference  is  rooted  in 
the  popular  mind,  which  is  a  point  for  statesmen  to  remem- 
ber. It  is  possible  to  convince  a  labourer  that  he  is  rightly 
to  be  prevented  by  the  workhouse  system  from  bringing  into 
the  world  children  who  must  from  their  birth  be  supported 
by  the  parish.  It  would  be  wholly  impossible  to  introduce 
such  a  view  with  ^regard  to  education,  without  which,  the 
father  would  tell  you,  that  he  got  on  very  well,  and  without 
which,  as  he  would  believe,  his  son  might  get  through  the 
world  with  equal  success.  Compulsion  in  education  does  not 
rest  upon  so  narrow  a  ground  as  to  be  only  defensible  if  non- 
education  be  a  positive  injury  to  the  child :  it  is  justifiable  as 
a  State  necessity.  Education  comes  far  nearer  to  drill  than  it 
does  to  clothes.  DriU,  or  compulsory  service  of  all  citizens 
in  time  of  emergency,  may  become  a  State  necessity.  Suppose 
that  compulsory  service  in  a  time  of  national  danger  were  to 
become  a  State  necessity,  and  that  the  State  should  make  us 
all  turn  out,  would  you  have  us  forced,  not  merely  to  go 
without  our  wages,  but  to  equip  ourselves  and  provide  our 
gTins  and  our  supplies  ?  Would  you  not  make  the  old  and 
the  halt  pay  by  taxes  their  fair  share  ?  Well,  my  contention 
is  that  education,  when  made  compulsory,  is  so  made  upon 
State  grounds,  and  that  it  could  not  be  defended  upon 
grounds  applicable  only  to  the  individual.  Besides,  you 
must  not  think  that  there  is  not  a  sacrifice  in  any  case.  Even 
under  a  compulsory  free  system,  the  parents  are  all  called 
upon  as  parents  to  make  what  in  some  cases  is  temporarily 
an  enormous  sacrifice,  by  giving  up  the  wages  of  the  children. 
I  now  come  to  Mrs.  Fawcett's  chief  objection  to  the  free- 
school  system,  namely,  that  under  it  the  man  without  children 
would  be  forced  unjustly  to  contribute  to  the  education  rate, 
and  that  the  man  with  few  children  would  have  to  pay  as 
largely  as  the  man  with  many.  Now,  I  may  say  in  passing, 
that  whatever  this  hardship  may  be,  it  already  exists,  and  the 
objection  which  ought  to  have  been  raised  a  long  time  ago 
was,  so  far  as  I  know,  heard  for  the  first  time  when  it  was 
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X')roposed  to  establish  an  absolutely  free  system.  Putting  tliat 
aside,  I  may  say  that  in  many  towns  the  man  with  no  children, 
if  a  workman,  is  in  general  a  lodger  who  does  not  pay  rates  ; 
and  if  you  answer  me  that  indirectly  he  does  pay  them  in  his 
rent,  I  answer  you  again  that  he  does  not  feel  that  he  pays 
them — which  in  the  matter  of  responsibility,  which  we  shall 
soon  be  discussing,  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Again,  while 
the  Imperial  taxes  contribute  a  large  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  schools,  this  objection  is  at  all  events  true  only  to  a 
limited  extent ;  for  the  man  with  children  may  be  shown  to 
pay  more  taxes  than  the  man  with  none,  and  the  man  with 
many  more  than  the  man  with  few.  Again,  in  the  case  of  the 
unmarried  man  who  will  one  day  marry,  which  is  the  com- 
monest case  of  all,  the  rate  as  contrasted  with  the  fee  is  an 
insurance — a  payment  spread  over  a  lifetime,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  in  the  most  difficult  financial  period.  Mrs. 
Fawcett's  contention  is  really  that  the  substitution  of  rates 
for  fees  would  discourage  providence  with  regard  to  marriage, 
and  tend  to  an  undue  increase  of  the  population.  l!^ow,  if  this 
be  a  fact,  it  proves  too  much,  for  it  holds  good  against  all  con- 
tributions from  taxes  towards  the  cost  of  education,  and  all  con- 
tributions from  subscriptions,  as  well  as  against  those  from  rates. 
Again,  are  there  not  increased  rates  when  increased  house- 
room  is  required  for  an  increased  family  ?  As  a  fact,  too,  is 
not  the  rate  a  more  real  check  than  the  fee  ?  The  rate  falls 
upon  the  unmarried  lodger  the  moment  that  he  marries.  The 
fee  does  not  begin  to  touch  him  for  six  years,  when  his  first 
child  is  five  years  old.  Then,  the  cost  of  schooling — a  penny 
a  week,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  present  contribution  of  the 
State — bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  the  other  branches  of 
the  cost  of  children  that  we  may  doubt  whether  it  can  have 
any  influence  upon  the  population.  It  must  have  all  the  less 
influence,  too,  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not,  like  the  heavier 
cost  of  food  and  clothing,  begin  when  tlie  child  is  born,  but  so 
much  later  that  if  there  be  several  children  the  eldest  will  be 
earning  wages  for  the  family  before  the  youngest  has  begun 
to  go  to  school.  Again,  to  use  a  wider  argument,  may  it  not 
fairly  be  maintained  that  the  prudent  unmarried  man  has, 
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Tinder  tlie  existing  form  of  society,  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  improvident,  inasmuch  as  he 
will  have  to  pay  police  rates  to  keep  them  quiet  and  prison 
rates  to  lock  them  up,  besides  being  deprived  as  a  citizen  of 
the  State  of  his  share  in  that  general  prosperity  which  would 
be  caused  by  their  instruction  ?  Besides,  on  the  whole  argu- 
ment of  this  supposed  check  upon  population  by  the  school  fee, 
and  its  removal  by  a  free-school  system,  I  ask  those  who 
support  this  objection  whether  they  admit  the  necessity,  if  a 
free-school  system  is  not  established,  of  remitting  fees  as  they 
^re  being  remitted  here  at  this  moment ;  and  I  ask,  if  fees  are 
to  be  remitted,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  the  restraint 
on  population  ? 

One  word  more.  It  is  said  that  the  free-school  system 
is  breaking  down  in  America.  I  do  not  believe  that  as  a  fact. 
Tees  were  tried  for  a  time,  I  believe,  in  New  York  State,  and 
the  inhabitants  had  to  go  back  to  free  schools.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  free-school  system  is  breaking  down  in 
America,  and  I  maintain  that  it  is  idle  to  say  that  such  and 
such  miserable  consequences  will  arise  from  its  adoption  here, 
when  you  have  before  you  the  magnificent  example  of  that 
country  in  which  no  such  evils  have  arisen.  Against  the  hair- 
splitting arguments  made  use  of  in  opposition  to  the  system, 
I  believe  that  I  have  shown  its  necessity.  But  I  might  go 
further  than  to  speak  of  its  necessity,  and  dwell  at  any  con- 
ceivable length  upon  its  advantage.  By  the  adoption  of  a 
free-school  system  you  gain  that  universality  of  education 
which  we  believe  would  free  you  in  the  country  from  drunken 
boors  and  in  your  towns  from  roughs — although  universality 
might  be  obtained  through  remission  ;  but  you  gain  what  is 
more  important  still — increased  concord  and  unity  between 
.all  classes  of  the  population.  I  make  this  last  statement 
.advisedly,  because  the  case  for  free  schools  would  not  be 
-^tenable  if  they  were  asked  for  under  the  belief  that  they 
would  be  confined  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  I  contend 
that  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  those  not  poor  would 
gradually  avail  themselves  of  the  blessings  of  the  system, 
iind  I  repeat  that  the   case    for   free  schools  would  not  be 
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tenable  if  they  were  asked  for  as  a  benefit  to  the  wage-earn- 
ing class  alone.  They  are  not  thus  asked  for,  but  as  a  benefit 
to  society  at  large.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  that  under 
a  free-school  system  the  artisans  would  escape  from  the  duty 
of  paying  for  the  schooling  of  their  children,  that  I  believe 
that  here,  as  in  America,  the  children  of  the  middle  classes 
would  gradually  come  to  attend  those  schools,  while  the 
weight  of  the  rate  would  be  likely  to  fall  chiefly  on  the  class 
whose  children  would  the  most  certainly  attend  them.  You 
have  now  a  population  to  whom  political  powers  have  been 
given,  or  in  whom  political  rights  have  been  admitted,  very 
largely  uneducated,  and  to  a  great  extent  not  even  as  yet 
desiring  education,  and  you  stand  in  need  of  a  strong  and  of 
a  rapid  remedy.  A  free-school  system  is  offered  to  you,  and 
you  are  told  that  it  would  be  a  system  of  out-door  relief,  as 
though,  under  a  general  free-school  system,  any  man  could 
look  on  free  schooling  as  a  charity.  "Would  not  each  man 
know  that  he  was  paying  the  sum  fixed  by  the  State  as  his 
fair  share,  and  would  not  the  only  persons  not  reached  by  the 
rate  or  the  tax  be  those  from  whom  payment  cannot  in  any 
case  be  screwed  ?  The  question  is  not  one  of  free  education 
to  be  given  by  the  rich  to  the  poor,  but  one  of  the  respective 
convenience  or  inconvenience  of  two  different  modes  of 
payment.  Where  a  State  necessity  and  an  individual 
necessity  are  combined,  as  they  are  in  education,  the  pub- 
lic mode  of  payment,  as  contrasted  with  the  individual  or 
private  mode  of  payment,  is  the  rule.  For  instance,  you  pay  for 
your  policeman  by  a  police  rate,  and  not  by  a  fee  each  time 
you  call  him  in  ;  and  yet  you  do  not  look  upon  the  services 
of  the  policeman  as  alms  from  the  State.  The  question  is 
merely  one,  then,  as  to  the  better  mode  of  payment.  The 
public  mode  of  payment  has  in  this  matter  of  education 
additional  advantages  of  its  own.  It  would  of  itself  tend  to 
produce  common  education  in  common  schools,  which  is,  for 
innumerable  reasons,  a  good  thing.  For  instance,  education 
is  far  cheaper  when  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and,  conse- 
quently, when  conducted  in  common  schools,  than  when  con- 
ducted in  private ;    and,  after  all,  if  there  be  any  trifling 
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abstract  advantage  in  the  payment  of  fees,  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  universal  education  without  some  mode  of 
remission,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  waste 
caused  by  the  want  of  primary  education,  cause  any  such 
advantages  from  the  payment  of  fees  to  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance by  their  side. 

These  are  the  opinions  which  the  divisions,  taken  by 
Mr.  Dixon  and  myself  when  the  Education  BiU  was  in 
committee,  have  shown  to  be  the  opinions  held  by  the  great 
towns  ;  but  they  are  not  the  opinions  of  persons  in  society, 
nor  the  opinions  of  leading  statesmen,  and  the  voice  of  the 
great  tow^ns,  expressed  as  plainly  as  it  was  on  that  occasion, 
is  at  present  powerless  by  the  side  of  other,  and  as  I  think, 
less  legitimate,  expressions,  of  a  less  wise  opinion. 


FKEE    EDUCATION. 

Jesse  Collings,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  League, 
read  the  following  paper  on  ''  Eree  Education :" — 

The  religious  difficulty  has  so  absorbed  the  public  atten- 
tion in  the  question  of  Education,  that  other  points  in  the 
programme  of  the  League  of  equal  importance  are  in  danger 
of  being  in  a  measure  overlooked.  The  six  divisions  in  the 
scheme  of  the  League  hang  so  closely  one  on  another  that  it 
is  impossible  to  dispense  with  any  of  them,  if  we  are  to  secure 
a  really  national  system ;  and  it  will  be  found  on  examination, 
with  reference  to  the  5th  point  of  the  League  platform, 
that  a  good  education  can  only  be  universally  given  by  means 
of  Eree  Schools.  The  state  of  education  has  been  and  is  so 
poor  in  this  country,  the  standard  by  which  its  quality  is 
judged  has  insensibly  become  so  low,  that  reading  and  writing, 
the  mere  keys  to  acquire  it,  are  regarded  as  education  itself. 

But  what  I  understand  by  a  national  system  of  education 
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is  one  wliicli  offers  to  every  cliild,  tliroiigli  a  systematic  and 
j)rogressive  course  of  school  training,  tlie  means  of  develop- 
ing and  cultivating  liis  faculties  to  tlie  fullest  extent,  so  tliat 
tlie  education  of  no  cliild  sliall  be  left  to  cliarity  or  accident, 
or  be  dependent  upon  tlie  poverty  or  will  of  parents,  but  be 
regarded  as  his  common  and  inalienable  right,  of  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  he  is  not  deprived. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  such  an  education 
shall  be  offered  to  every  child  free  of  charge. 

The  main  objections  to  Free  Schools  are  as  follows  : — 
That  they  tend  to  lessen  the  interest  of  parents  in 
education,  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  "What  is  obtained 
for  nothing  is  not  valued." 
That  the  cost  w^ould  be  so  large,  and  ought  not  to  be 
defrayed  from  the  public  purse ;  that  it  is  wrong 
to  tax  one  man  for  the  education  of  another  man's 
child,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  industrious  and 
careful  being  taxed  for  the    education   of    the 
children  of  the  negligent  and  idle. 
That  religious  education  cannot  be  given  in  them. 
That  the  education  of  a  child  is  a  parental  duty,  with 
which  the  State  has  nothing  to  do.     This  last 
objection  has,  however,  been  so  far  weakened  of 
late  years,  that  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that 
Government    may    aid  poor    parents   to   secure 
education  for  their  children. 
The  answers  to  these  objections  will  be  contained  in  an 
attempt  to  maintain  the  three  following  propositions : — 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  the  means  of 

a  good  education  are  within  reach  of  every  child 
in  the  land. 

2.  That  this  duty  can  only  be  efficiently  discharged  by 

means  of  Free  Schools. 

3.  That  the  cost  of  such  schools  is  a  fair  and  reason- 

able charge  by  taxation  on  the  property  of  the 
country. 
I  shall  discuss  this  question  mainly  on  the  ground  of 
public  polic}^.     JSTo  one  can  help  having  deep   sympathy  with 
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tlie  thousands  of  cliidren  brouglit  up  in  ignorance  and 
deprived  of  tlie  resources  and  pleasures  wliich  education 
gives ;  but  sucli  sympathy  forms  little  or  no  part  of  the 
present  argument. 

The  lads  placed  by  Government  in  training  ships  are 
taught  many  things  calculated  to  make  them,  as  individuals, 
wise  and  happy  ;  but  the  primary  object  of  their  being  there 
is  to  be  trained  up  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  So  with 
the  children  in  public  schools  ;  while  happily  securing  the 
personal  pleasures  and  resources  which  education  gives,  the 
primary  reasons  of  their  being  there,  so  far  as  the  State  is 
concerned,  are  these  : — 

That  ignorance  is  an  evil,  and  is  dangerous  to  society. 
That  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  nation  demand,  and  cannot 
dispense  with,  the  education  of  the  people. 

The  whole  matter  before  us  seems  to  hang  on  the 
question  whether  the  State  is  responsible  for  the  education 
of  the  people  or  no. 

One  of  the  main  functions  of  a  Government  is  the 
protection  of  life  and  property ;  and  it  is  the  recognised  right 
and  duty  of  a  good  Government  to  take  the  most  effectual 
steps  possible  for  that  purpose.  The  means  by  which  Govern- 
ments have  attempted  to  exercise  this  right  and  duty  have 
varied  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  civilisation. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  severe  penal  code  was  the  fashion ; 
heavy  punishments  were  thought  necessary,  alike  for  retalia- 
tion on  the  offender,  and  as  a  v^arning  to  others.  Men  were 
put  to  death  for  petty  thefts  ;  mere  children  of  15  and  16 
years  of  age  were  hung  for  slight  crimes  ;  because  it  was  held 
that  such  cruel  measures  were  the  most  effectual  to  secure 
he  safety  and  jjeace  of  the  community. 

It  was  an  easy  method  of  dealing  with  the  difficulty. 
Hanging  was  a  ready  way  of  disposing  of  the  criminal. 
Declaring  that  he  was  naturally  a  godless  and  wilful  moral 
law  breaker  accounted  for  the  crime  ;  and  so  all  responsibility 
was  got  rid  of,  which  is  a  very  great  consideration  with  most 
men  and  most  Governments. 

But  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the  country  have, 
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in  a  great  measure,  destroyed  these  legal  and  theological 
barbarisms. 

It  would  have  been  regarded  as  something  monstrous  to 
question  the  moral  accountability  of  these  poor  creatures  ;  to 
doubt,  after  all,  if  they  had  had  a  fair  chance  in  life ;  and  if 
the  blame  for  their  conduct  did  not  rest,  in  a  great  measure, 
with  those  who  assumed  the  Government  of  the  country. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  authorities  that,  if  the  judge 
himself  had  been  born  and  reared  in  similar  conditions  to 
those  of  the  prisoner,  he  would  probably  have  been  found  in 
the  dock  instead  of  on  the  bench.  And  yet,  underneath  all 
this,  there  existed  a  dim  feeling  that  the  Government  had 
some  obligation  in  the  matter,  though  this  obligation  was 
recognised  in  a  tardy  and  almost  ironical  manner,  by  pro- 
viding, at  the  expense  of  the  State,  a  teacher  to  teach  him 
and  care  for  him  in  prison,  and,  if  necessary,  to  conduct  him 
to  the  scaffold. 

It  was  found  that  such  severe  measures,  however,  did  not 
lessen  crime,  or  secure  the  end  in  view — that  the  dangerous 
classes  simply  considered  themselves  in  open  warfare  with 
the  laws  and  authorities  ;  and,  if  one  of  their  nmnber  was 
detected,  he  considered  himself,  and  was  considered  by  his 
fellows,  as  simply  unfortunate,  in  being  caught  and  punished 
by  the  enemy. 

It  came  to  be  seen  that,  if  these  men  were  naturally  bad 
and  dangerous,  the  severe  policy  of  dealing  with  them  was  a 
bad  one ;  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  tame  or  destroy  the 
instincts  of  one  wild  beast  by  killing  or  torturing  another,  so 
it  was  found  out  that  killing  or  punishing  one  ignorant  man 
for  offences  had  no  effect  in  preventing  other  ignorant  men 
from  committing  crime. 

The  action  of  Governments  in  our  day,  though  much 
more  merciful,  has  been  based  on  the  same  principle  as  in  former 
days.  While  slightly  recognising,  by  aid  given  to  Industrial, 
Eeformatory,  and  other  schools  the  modern  doctrine  of  pre- 
vention, the  State  takes  no  general  action  during  the  time 
when  prevention  is  possible,  but  still  practically  relies  on 
police,  on  prisons,  and  other  punishments  for  the  maintenance 
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of  order  and  security;  and  this  course  has  been  pursued  in 
spite  of  abundant  evidence  that  such  means  are  tardy, 
expensive,  and  insufficient  in  securing  the  ends  aimed  at. 

It  is  now,  however,  at  last  generally  admitted  that  crime, 
vagabondage,  pauperism,  and  other  sources  of  insecurity,  and 
too  often  poverty  itself,  are  mainly  the  result  of  ignorance 
and  neglect. 

That  being  so,  it  is  the  clearest  duty  of  Government  not  to 
wait  till  great  loss  and  trouble  have  accrued  to  society,  but  to 
insist  through  an  efficient  system  of  education,  that  such 
ignorance  shall  no  longer  continue. 

To  do  this  is  to  assume  no  new  right  or  duty:  it  is 
simply  adopting  a  more  enlightened  policy,  new  and  more 
hopeful  methods  of  discharging  what  we  have  admitted  are  the 
highest  functions  of  Government. 

It  is  for  our  opponents  to  show  why,  if  the  State  has  the 
right  to  punish  crime  and  disorder,  it  has  not  equally  a  right 
to  adopt  any  measures  to  render  such  punishment  unneces- 
sary. 

With  regard  to  my  second  proposition,  that  the  State  can 
only  discharge  this  duty  by  means  of  Free  Schools,  I  have  to 
submit  that  the  education  which  the  Government  offers  must 
be  good.  The  State  cannot  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
elementary  education  is  good  enough  for  the  poor,  while  the 
wealthy  classes  can  be  left  to  secure  a  good  one  for  themselves. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  recognise  these  divisions  in 
society  which  have  so  long  kept  education  from  the 
poor  altogether ;  it  would  be  to  legislate  on  the  belief, 
at  one  time  so  general,  that  certain  children  are  assigned  to 
certain  stations  in  life,  and  ought  not  to  be  educated  above 
them. 

Once  having  decided  that  education  is  the  right  of  every 
child,  the  Government  is  bound  to  draw  no  distinctions,  but 
to  see  that  no  child  is  deprived  by  poverty  of  that  which  has 
been  declared  necessary. 

By  the  same  rule,  Free  Libraries  having  been  once  estab- 
lished, the  supply  of  books  must  not  be  limited  in  quality 
and  kind  by  any  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  as  to 
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wliat  are  suitable  or  good  enougli  for  readers  of  a  certain 
station  in  life,  but  by  the  intellectual  power  and  demands 
only  of  the  readers  themselves,  no  matter  of  what  grade. 

Having  settled,  then,  that,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  the 
State  is  bound  to  see  that  the  means  of  a  good  education  are 
within  reach  of  every  child,  it  becomes  necessary  that  any 
system  established  for  that  purpose  should  adapt  itself  to  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes,  for  the  reasons  that  they  are 
the  most  numerous,  because  they  have  often  great  home  dis- 
advantages, and  because  in  so  many  cases  they  are  neglected 
and  have  had  bad  examples  before  them,  rendering  them  more 
dependent,  and  sometimes  altogether  dependent,  on  the 
school  for  the  good  training  considered  necessary  for  them. 
But  it  will  be  admitted  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  poorer  and 
the  lower  middle  classes,  and  many  of  the  middle  classes 
with  large  families — in  other  words,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
nation — it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  such  an 
education  as  I  have  alluded  to,  both  on  account  of  the  cost, 
and  the  absence  of  the  machinery  and  facilities  for  so  doing ; 
so  that  unless  the  State  provides  it  freely,  such  education,  as 
far  as  these  classes  go,  must  be  uncertain  or  wanting  altogether. 

But  if  free  to  one  class,  it  must  be  offered  free  to  all.  The 
State  (or  local  authority)  could  not,  without  great  injustice, 
decide  who  should  pay  and  who  should  not.  It  does  not  act 
so  in  other  duties  it  undertakes.  In  the  matter  of  Police  it 
does  not  say  to  the  rich  man,  "  You  can  afford  to  guard  your 
person  and  your  property,  and  therefore  you  must  do  it."  In 
the  case  of  Public  Libraries  it  does  not  say,  "  These  books  are 
provided  free  for  these  only  who  cannot  afford  to  pay,  and  we 
undertake  to  decide  who  cannot  afford  to  pay." 

These  things  being  tliought  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  community,  are  provided  by  all  for  the  good  of  all.  In 
the  case  of  dispensing  food  to  the  poor,  however,  a  different 
method  is  pursued  ;  and  the  opponents  of  Pree  Schools  con- 
tend, that  as  bread  is  given  to  those  too  poor  to  buy  it,  so 
education  may  be  provided  free  for  those  too  poor  to  pay  for 
it.  That  is  to  say,  pauperism  is  to  be  the  condition  of  a  poor 
man's  child  receiving  education.     It  is  not  intended  to  call  it 
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pauperism,  yet  it  could  never  be  regarded  as  anything  else, 
the  only  difference  being  that  means  for  education,  instead  of 
means  of  Hying,  are  provided  out  of  the  rates  to  a  certain 
class,  whose  necessities  are  to  be  determined  by  a  School 
Board  instead  of  a  Board  of  Guardians.  Now,  we  have 
paupers  enough  in  England ;  and  whatever  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  our  Poor  Laws,  we  are  certain  that  they  do  not  reach 
all  who  have  need  ;  that  the  effect  on  the  character  of  those 
under  their  operation  is  far  from  good,  while  there  are 
thousands  in  great  poverty,  to  whom  their  action  is  so  hateful 
that  they  will  suffer  want,  and,  in  many  cases,  starvation, 
rather  than  apply  for  or  accept  the  aid  they  offer.  And  this 
would  be  the  result  of  any  such  laws  with  regard  to  education. 
Those  who  would  accept  it  at  all  would  receive  it  out  of  the 
rates  as  paupers  ;  many  would  be  refused  whose  circumstances 
entitled  them  to  relief ;  and  thousands,  especially  the  poor  and 
proud,  would  keep  their  cliildren  from  school,  or  deny  them- 
selves common  necessaries  to  pay  the  fees,  rather  than  their 
inability  to  pay  should  be  made  public.  If  there  were  no  other 
argument  in  favour  of  Free  Schools,  this  would  be  sufficient — 
that  any  system  of  payment  whatever  must  result  to  the  poor 
in  that  destruction  of  independence  and  depreciation  of 
character  which  w^e  understand  by  the  word  ''  pauperising." 

The  difficulties  of  working  any  system  not  free  avouM  be 
insurmountable.  Where  could  the  line  of  exemption  be 
drawn  ?  How  could  a  Board  weigh  the  circumstances  of  each 
man,  and  decide  justly  if  he  can  pay  for  the  education  of  his 
children  or  not?  One  man,  with  20s.  per  week,  may  be  really 
better  off  than  another  man  with  30s.  per  week.  A  man  may 
be  able  to  pay  to-day,  wdiile  in  a  month  hence,  from  sickness, 
or  loss  of  work,  he  may  be  totally  unable.  Again,  what  kind 
of  education  will  the  Board  provide  free,  or  decide  that  the 
parents  can  pay  for  ?  One  poor  child  may  be  naturally  incap- 
able of  receiving  more  than  mere  elementary  education;  another 
poor,  but  clever,  child,  may  possess  talents  and  capacity  that 
may  render  it  wise  and  profitable  for  the  State  to  expend  a 
high  sum  on  his  education.  What  discontent  would  be 
engendered  by  compelling  men  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
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their  cliilclren,  and  to  be  rated  for  the  education  of  those  of 
others  but  little,  if  any,  worse  off  than  themselves.  But  worse 
than  all  is  the  effect  that  any  system  not  free  must  have  on 
the  children  themselves.  It  would  create  a  most  undesirable 
class  distinction  in  school  life,  founded  on  wealth ;  it  would 
ticket  a  certain  number  of  children  with  the  badge  of  poverty, 
and  subject  them  to  those  annoyances  which  children  know 
so  well  how  to  inflict,  and  which  would  tend  to  weaken  and 
destroy  that  self-respect  which  it  should  be  the  very  object  of 
education  to  strengthen. 

The  following  warning  against  the  adoption  of  any  such 
system  was  contained  in  an  interesting  letter,  written  by  Mr. 
Shippen,  President  of  Philadelphia  School  Board,  read  by  Mr. 
FoUett  Osier,  at  the  First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  League. 
"  The  experience  of  all  educators  and  legislators  in  this  country 
confirms  me  in  my  judgment  of  the  utter  uselessness  of 
legislation  for  classes  in  public  shools.  We  built  our  system 
upon  poor  laws,  pauper  laws.  We  practically  divided  our 
people  into  classes,  and  just  so  long  as  these  foundations 
lasted,  was  the  system  a  positive  failure.  This  is  not  only 
the  experience  in  Pennsylvania,  but  of  every  other  State 
which  adopted  the  same  discriminating  principles." 

It  is  also  stated  that  a  free  system  would  destroy  public 
interest  in  schools.  Now,  as  a  question  of  public  policy,  if  it  be 
true  that  Free  Schools  secure  education  better  than  any  others, 
the  indifference  of  parents,  though  it  might  be  lamented,  must 
not  stand  in  the  way.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  contrary 
has  been  the  effect.  In  countries  where  schools  have  been 
made  free,  not  through  private  subscriptions  and  charity,  but 
wholly  by  means  of  the  rates  and  taxes,  greater  public 
interest  has  been  created,  and,  what  is  more  important,  the 
value  and  standard  of  education  have  been  invariably  raised. 

By  the  same  rule.  Free  Libraries  have  not  weakened  the 
interest  of  the  people  in  books  and  libraries ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  have  created  and  strengthened  an  interest  in  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  working  and  poorer  classes,  who, 
had  there  been  a  charge  for  entrance,  or  a  remission  of  such 
charge  on  account  of  poverty,  would  never  have  known  the 
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inside  of  a  library,  or  become  acquainted  and  interested  in  many- 
grand  books  which  we  know  are  now  familiar  friends  to  them. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  libraries  and  schools,  thouo'h 
free  are  not  eleemosynary ;  they  are  founded  and  supported 
from  the  pockets  of  all,  and  are  naturally  regarded  with 
interest  as  the  property  of  all. 

AVe  see  by  the  manner  in  which  Free  Grammar  Schools, 
and  other  free  institutions,  are  iilled  by  the  middle  and 
richer  classes,  that  interest  in  free  education  is  not  wanting  ; 
and,  indeed,  our  present  system  of  education  itself  concedes 
the  whole  principle,  for  without  enquiring  into  the  relative 
powers  of  parents  to  pay,  the  State  bears  a  large  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  education,  not  only  of  the  poor,  but  of  those 
who  could  and  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  aid,  educate 
their  children.  Numbers  of  well-to-do  people  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time  send  their  children  to  school,  and  pay  3d. 
per  week,  to  receive  an  education  which  costs  9d. ;  and  that 
without  losing  any  interest  in  education,  notwithstanding  that 
at  present  the  difference  is  made  up  partly  from  charitable 
sources  and  not  wholly  out  of  the  rates.  So  that  it  becomes 
really  a  question  of  degree,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  the  State  to  stop  at  one-third  or  two-thirds  of  the  cost,  and 
not  pay  all.  By  the  present  arrangement  the  larger  portion 
of  State  money,  as  well  as  private  subscriptions,  go  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  least  need  help. 

Another  strong  ground  of  opposition  to  free  education  is 
the  Avell-founded  conviction  that  denominational  teaching 
cannot  be  given  in  schools  supported  wholly  out  of  the  public 
purse.  But  this  part  of  the  subject  has  been  fully  treated  in 
the  papers  and  discussions  on  the  religious  question.  My  last 
proposition,  and  the  one  that  touches  on  the  most  formidable 
opposition  in  country  districts  to  Free  Schools,  is  this — "  that 
the  cost  of  Free  Schools  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  charge  on  the 
property  of  the>  nation." 

Property  is  most  secure,  and  less  subject  to  depreciation, 
not  in  countries  where  law  and  order  are  kept  by  soldiers  and 
police,  but  in  those  countries  where  there  is  an  intelligent 
comprehension  and  a  willing  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
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citizens ;  and  if  it  is  wise  to  tax  it  to  maintain  soldiers  and 
police  for  its  protection,  it  is  equally  wise  to  tax  it  for  public 
schools,  wliicli  secure  the  same  object  more  efficiently. 

In  these  days  political  power  is  being  extended  to  every 
class,  and  the  right  of  every  man  to  the  suffrage  is  being 
acknowledged,  and  consequently  the  policy  of  the  nation  on  great 
and  critical  occasions  can  be  determined  by  the  people.  At 
such  times,  when  votes  given  in  ignorance  might  involve  the 
nation  in  war  or  any  other  calamity,  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
important  to  owners  of  property,  who  would  in  such  cases  be 
among  the  first  to  suffer,  that  every  man  should  be  in  a  position 
to  read,  and  judge  of  any  question  submitted  to  him  in  an  intel- 
ligent manner.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  no  self-governing 
nation  can  progress,  either  in  happiness  or  wealth,  without 
that  intelligence  and  order  in  its  citizens  which  education  gives- 

On  property  also  rests  the  burden  of  pauperism,  which 
education  would  do  so  much  to  lighten.  The  cost  of  dealing 
with  crime,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  millions  sterling 
in  1870,  is  a  direct  charge  on  property. 

The  destruction  of  wealth,  and  non-productiveness  of 
of  the  criminal  and  vagabond  classes,  have  also  to  be  reckoned 
to  this  account ;  their  keep  during  their  whole  lives  must  fall 
in  one  form  or  another  on  the  property  of  the  country,  and  to 
make  the  calculation  more  exact,  there  must  be  added  the 
inferior  quantity  and  quality  of  work  done  by  uninstructed 
workmen,  loss  of  life,  of  health,  and  vigour  occasioned  by 
ignorance.  In  short  every  act,  every  loss,  resulting  from  want 
of  education  and  training  in  the  individual — ^whether  the  death 
of  a  child  from  neglect;  disability,  and  reduced  energy,  from 
preventible  disease  ;  the  loss  of  a  ship  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, down  to  the  ])reaking  of  a  plate  by  an  untaught  and 
clumsy  servant — all  detract  from  the  sum  total  of  the  riches 
of  the  country  a  thousand-fold  more  than  the  cost  of  their 
remedy  in  the  shape  of  general  education. 

Our  Government  adopted  an  inferior  system  of  education, 
among  other  reasons,  in  order  to  retain  private  subscriptions 
and  school  fees,  and  so  to  lessen  the  charge  on  the  public 
purse.     But  wealth  should  be  subject  to  man,  and  to  hinder 
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tlie  intellectual  development  of  a  nation  in  order  that  pro- 
perty may  be  saved  is  the  poorest  economy  a  Government 
can  practice. 

The  wisest  policy  is  to  recognise  in  the  ideas  and 
intellect  of  men  the  highest  and  most  fertile  source  of  a 
nation's  wealth  and  power,  by  which  alone  all  material 
possessions  are  made  valuable,  and  in  the  development  of 
which  the  most  lavish  expenditure  is  wise  and  productive. 

Again,  as  the  wealth  of  the  present  day  is  mostly  due  to- 
the  ideas  and  intelligence  of  those  gone  before,  property  has- 
the  natural  duty  attached  to  it — that  of  cultivating  the  powers^ 
of  the  present  generation,  so  that  the  country  might  be 
passed  on  to  those  who  come  after,  happier  and  more  power- 
ful than  it  was  found. 

On  this  head  I  will  quote  a  few  striking  sentences  from 
an  address  on  education  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann : — 

After  stating  that  the  permanent  and  indispensable 
need  of  every  people  is  education,  and  that  being  the  most 
important  interest  of  society,  it  should  be  placed  on  the  most 
immovable  basis  that  society  can  supply,"  he  goes  on  to  say : 
"  No  man,  however  he  may  have  acquired  his  property,  has 
any  natural  right,  any  more  than  he  has  a  moral  one,  to  hold 
it  or  to  dispose  of  it  irrespective  of  the  needs  and  claims  of 
those  who,  in  the  august  procession  of  the  generations,  are  to 
succeed  him  on  this  stage  of  existence :  holding  his  rights 
subject  to  their  rights,  he  is  bound  to  make  provision  for  their 
highest  wants. 

"  Each  one  stops  for  a  brief  period  on  the  earth,  resting 
only  as  for  a  night,  like  migratory  birds  upon  their  passage, 
and  then  leaves  it  for  ever  to  others  whose  existence  is 
as  transitory  as  his  own ;  and  the  flocks  of  water-fowl  that 
annually  sweep  across  our  latitudes  in  their  passage  to 
another  clime,  have  as  good  a  right  to  make  a  perpetual 
appropriation  to  their  own  use  of  the  lands  over  which  they 
fly  as  any  one  generation  has  to  arrogate  perpetual  dominion 
and  sovereignty,  for  their  own  purposes,  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth  which  it  is  their  fortune  to  occupy  during  their  brief 
temporal  existence. 
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"  Much  of  all  that  is  capable  of  being  earned  by  man 
has  been  earned  by  our  predecessors,  and  has  come  down  to 
us  from  them  in  a  consolidated  and  enduring  form.  We  have 
not  built  all  the  houses  in  which  we  live,  nor  all  the  roads  on 
which  we  travel,  nor  all  the  ships  which  we  navigate.  But 
even  if  we  had,  whence  came  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  the 
discoveries  and  inventions,  without  which,  and  without  a 
common  right  to  which,  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  a 
whole  nation  would  scarcely  equal  the  inventory  of  a  single 
man?  Whence  came  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  without 
which  we  should  have  nothing  to  reap ;  or  of  astronomy, 
without  which  we  could  not  traverse  the  oceans;  or  of 
chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  without  which  the  arts 
and  trades  cannot  flourish  ?  Most  of  these  were  prepared  by 
those  have  gone  before  us  ;  some  of  them  have  come  down 
from  a  remote  antiquity.  Surely,  all  these  boons  and  blessings 
belong  as  much  to  posterity  as  to  ourselves.  They  have  not 
descended  to  us  to  be  arrested  and  consumed  here,  or  to  be 
sequestered  from  the  ages  to  come." 

In  conclusion :  I  have  treated  this  matter  as  a  public 
question  only ;  but  while  the  want  of  education  is  such  a  tax 
on  the  property  of  a  nation,  its  consequences  to  individuals 
are  too  sad  to  be  estimated  by  any  money  standard  of  value. 
Could  we  fully  realise  the  life  of  an  untaught,  neglected 
human  being,  and  see  in  it  the  folly,  the  weakness,  the 
limited  range  of  ideas  which  exist,  and  trace  it  all  through  its 
acts,  we  should  be  appalled  to  find  what  an  endless  and 
hopeless  strife  was  being  carried  on. 

Such  a  life  is  like  a  journey  through  an  unknown  country, 
without  maps,  without  lights,  without  roads.  It  is  a  waste  of 
all  that  is  precious  in  the  world  ;  and  future  generations  will 
look  back  on  those  times  as  dark  and  barbarous,  in  which 
thousands  of  human  beings,  with  rich  natural  endoM^- 
ments,  and  with  capacities  for  blessing  themselves  and 
mankind,  were  allowed  to  live  and  die  in  ignorance  and 
neglect. 

Finally,  the  friends  of  Free  Schools  have  the  consolation 
that  where  they  have  been  tried  they  have  never  failed,  but 
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have  been  invariably  recognised  as  tlie  only  basis  of  a  really 
national  system  of  education. 

The  American  public  schools,  though  free,  were  not,  in 
some  of  the  States,  always  so.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  the  free  system  has  only  recently  been  adopted, 
after  years  of  close  struggle  to  obtain  it. 

As  far  back  as  1845,  we  find  the  Secretary  of  State  (the 
Hon.  N.  S.  Benton),  who  was  ex  officio  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  speaking  at  a  convention  of  school  superin- 
tendents, stating,  "  Though  it  is  not  perhaps  proper  that  I 
should  be  committed  on  this  subject,  yet  I  do  not  liesitate  to 
say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  the  end  we  shall  find  Free 
Schools  in  all  respects  the  best  adapted  to  our  wants  and 
condition;  and  I  am  persuaded,  as  a  matter  of  economy,  they 
are  preferable  to  any  other." 

Again,  in  his  annual  report  in  1846,  in  commenting  on 
the  unsatisfactory  attendance  of  a  certain  class  of  children,  he 
gives  as  a  reason  for  such  bad  attendance,  the  reluctance  of 
many  parents  to  accept  the  so-called  bounty  offered  in 
exempting  the  children  from  school  fees.  He  states:  ''They 
will  not  send  their  children  to  the  schools  to  be  reproached 
for  their  poverty,  and  assailed  with  taunts  that  they  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbours." 

The  same  testimony  is  given  in  a  report  of  a  Committee 
on  Free  Schools,  presented  to  a  State  convention  of  superinten- 
dents. The  report  states  that  a  number  of  children  are  kept 
from  school  for  ''  the  very  obvious  reason  that  their  parents 
have  not  the  means  to  pay  their  rate  bills,  and  the  self-respect 
and  pride  of  those  parents  forbid  that  they  should  be  exoner- 
ated from  such  payments." 

The  managers  of  schools  throughout  the  State  found  it 
altogether  impossible  to  exercise  the  right  of  exemption  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  this  fact  and  other  arguments  so  far  pre- 
vailed against  all  opposition,  that  in  1849  a  Bill  was  passed  by 
a  large  majority,  by  which  the  common  schools  of  the  State  were 
declared  free  to  all  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

An  agitation  was,  however,  immediately  commenced  for 
the  repeal  of  this  Act.     Its  most  vehement  enemies  were  the 
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denominationalists,  because  it  was  clearly  seen  that  with  free 
education,  supported  wholly  out  of  the  public  funds,  the  last 
hope  of  securing  sectarian,  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
must  be  abandoned.  The  religious  element  entered  largely 
into  the  contest,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour, 
especially  in  the  rural  districts,  the  large  towns  having  for 
the  most  part  previously  adopted  the  principle  of  Free 
Schools.  The  Eoman  Catholics  were  especially  active — they 
issued  a  general  appeal,  which  was  widely  circulated,  calling 
on  their  adherents  to  use  all  efforts  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  Free  Schools  Act,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  the  "  Godless 
Free  School  Act."  The  appeal  concluded  as  follows,  ''  In  no 
place,  under  no  circumstances,  is  there  any  duty  so  urgently 
pressing  on  our  Catholic  people  as  that  of  having  schools 
subject  to  the  clergy,  and  where  the  earnest  command  of  the 
Pope  may  be  carried  out."  The  result  of  this  severe  contest 
was  a  large  majority,  at  the  general  election,  in  favour  of  the 
law  as  it  stood  and  the  principle  of  Free  Schools  finally 
triumphed,  though  the  Act  itself  was  defective.  The  arguments 
by  which  this  triumph  was  obtained,  show  plainly ;  that  the 
Americans  regarded  universal  education  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary, not  only  to  their  happiness  and  success,  but  to  their 
very  existence  as  a  free  nation;  and  also  their  settled  con- 
viction that  such  education  could  only  be  secured  by  having 
schools  of  every  grade  free  to  all. 

Following  up  this  conviction,  a  fresh  agitation  was  com- 
menced in  the  State  to  abolish  the  Eate  Bill,  which,  through 
defects  in  the  Act,  but  in  violation  of  the  principle  affirmed 
and  reaffirmed  by  the  people,  was  still  levied  in  certain  places. 
The  programme  of  this  last  agitation  was  as  follows  :  ''  To 
amend  the  law,  so  that  the  odious  Eate  Bill  shall  no  longer 
prevent  children  from  going  to  school,  and  so  to  make  the 
schools  as  free  to  all  as  the  sunlight  and  the  air." 

A  new  Act  called  the  Free  Schools  Act  was  passed  in 
1867,  rendering  all  schools  really  free,  and  so  immediate  were 
its  results,  that  in  March,  1868,  the  State  Superintendent,  in 
his  Annual  Eeport,  says — "  Already  the  local  school  officers 
report  an  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils,  20  to  30  per 
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cent,  greater  tliaii  it  was  during  the  same  period  of  the  year 
previous.  In  many  districts  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  accommodation." 

And  again,  in  1869,  in  his  Official  Keport,  he  states — 
''  The  effect  of  this  Act  has  not  been  confined  to  the  financial 
policy  thereby  inaugurated.  It  is  distinctly  traceable  in  a 
larger  and  more  uniform  attendance,  and  in  more  liberal  ex- 
penditure for  school  buildings  and  appliances." 

In  the  Official  Eeport  for  1870  (last  year)  we  find — 
"  Even  the  remarkable  improvement  that  occurred  during  the 
first  year  of  departure  from  Rate  Bills  has  been  not  only  sus- 
tained but  surpassed,  and  the  statistics  given  show  results  of 
the  Free  School  system  which  commend  it  to  the  confidence 
and  support  of  all  who  believe  that  universal  education  is  the 
end  to  be  obtained." 

Let  us  hope  that  our  schools  in  England,  while  rate- 
supported,  compulsory,  and  unsectarian,  may  be  also,  as  in 
America,  "  free  to  all  as  the  sunlight  and  the  air," 


The  Rev.  William  Best,  a  deputy  from  the  Leeds 
Branch  of  the  League,  said  that  their  feeling  was  most 
earnestly  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  the  League.  They 
had  a  thorough  hatred  of  concurrent  endowment,  and  the 
Liberal  opinions  of  the  borough  were  no  more  represented  by 
their  senior  member.  ("  Hear,"  and  cheers.)  He  hoped  that 
cheer  was  not  for  Mr.  Baines,  but  for  the  town  of  Leeds,  as 
Mr.  Baines  no  more  represented  [the  town  of  Leeds  than  the 
member  for  Bradford  represented  that  constituency.    (Cheers.) 


EDUCATION  FROM  A  WORKING  MAN'S   POINT 
OF  VIEW. 

Mr.  George  Potter  (London)  read  the  following  paper: — 

To  save  time,  to  avoid  fatiguing  attention,  and  to  keep 

close  to  a  practical  purpose,  I  shaU  be  as  short  and  plain  ia 
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this  paper  as  I  can.  Speaking  as  a  working  man,  it  is  my 
intention  to  take  the  working  man's  point  of  view. 

I  shall  not  debate  the  question  whether  education  ought 
to  be  free  or  paid  for,  or  in  what  proportions  or  cases  it  should 
be  one  or  the  other.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  private  arrange- 
ment or  of  class  capability,  those  points  might  be  sifted.  But, 
since  we  are  considering  the  school  training  of  the  children 
of  the  whole  country,  we  may  dismiss  such  things  from  our 
minds.  The  instruction  of  an  entire  people  should  be  either 
one  thing  or  another :  either  free  or  paid  for,  either  wholly  the 
one  or  wholly  the  other.  To  be  successful  and  satisfactory, 
education  must  equal,  uniform,  and  invariable. 

It  must  be  equal.  There  must  be  no  invidious  distinctions 
between  one  section  and  another  section  of  the  men  who  win 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  We  have  had  far 
more  than  enough  of  such  distinctions  between  this  class 
and  that  class,  as  they  are  called. 

It  must  be  uniform.  There  are  already  many  schools  in 
the  country,  and  have  been  for  a  long  time.  Those  of  them 
which  derived  support  from  the  Parliamentary  grant  have 
been  under  Government  inspection.  Yet  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  the  results  have  not  been  satisfactory  ; 
good,  perhaps  in  the  main,  but  not  as  a  return  upon  the 
outlay.  Why  ?  Because  by-ends  interfered  with  the  main 
purpose.  Had,  for  instance,  sectarian  objects  been  kept  out, 
the  general  effect  would  have  been  better.  One  manifest 
consequence  of  sectarian  systems  is,  not  so  much  to  extend 
as  to  limit  instruction.  Two  descriptions  of  schools  most 
largely  supported  with  public  money  might  be  named,  in 
which  the  educational  results  are  lowest.  That  which  should 
be  supreme  is  made  secondary,  and  the  secondary  aim  could 
not  be  so  well  secured  if  that  which  should  be  chief  were 
treated  as  chief.  And  this  for  two  reasons.  Not  only 
because  of  the  shortened  time  given  to  real  and  general 
learning,  but  also  because  of  the  felt  distrust  lest  too  much 
knowledge  of  a  universal  kind  should  indispose  to  the 
reception  and  retention  of  sectarian  ideas. 

It  must  be  invariable.     But,  in  the  use  of  this  term,  I 
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do  not  mean  to  exclude  any  new  light  that  individual  sugges- 
tion or  general  discussion  may  from  time  to  time  throw  upon 
the  subject.  By  invariable,  I  rather  intend  another  shade  of 
the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  foregoing  word  ''uniform."  It  is, 
I  venture  to  think  obviously  desirable,  that  the  same  plan  and 
system  be  adopted  and  pursued  in  all  the  schools  brought  into 
existence  by,  or  taken  under  the  wing  of,  an  avowed  scheme 
of  national  education.  In  the  practical  working  of  such  a 
scheme,  all  the  knowledge,  study,  skill,  and  experience  in  the 
nation  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear,  and  should  be  impartially 
diffused  for  the  universal  benefit.  Il^ot  merely  is  this  required 
by  fairness,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  come  at 
the  end  in  view  ;  which,  as  Mr.  Forster  has  repeatedly  said, 
is  the  school  instruction  of  all  the  children  of  the  people- 
When,  therefore,  I  use  'the  word  invariable,  I  simply  contend 
for  such  a  practice  as  should  give  to  those  children  in  every 
place  and  parish  of  the  country  an  equal  opportunity  of 
receiving  the  advantages  of  one  and  the  same  settled  course  of 
instruction. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  asked  how  it  has  been  found  so  easy 
to  make  up  my  mind  to  a  free  system  of  national  education. 
I  will  anticipate  so  natural  and  pertinent  an  enquiry  as  well 
and  as  shortly  as  I  can.  The  point  might  in  some  hands 
shoot  out  in  many  branches ;  but  I  confine  myself  to  two. 
The  education  in  question  may  be  free  because  of  the  means 
by  which  it  will  be  for  the  most  part  provided  ;  and  it  must 
be  free  as  to  the  terms  on  which  it  is  given,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  compulsory  as  to  the  participation  in  it. 

AVe  all  know  about  Parliamentary  grants,  school  pence, 
and  private  subscriptions.  But  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the 
Elementary  Education  Act  is,  that  it  tends,  to  say  the  least, 
to  set  on  foot  a  national  system  of  instruction  supported  out 
of  rates  laid  on  towns  and  parishes.  Eor  my  own  part,  I  care 
not  how  soon  this  may  become  the  sole  source  of  suj)port.  It 
would  be  the  most  effectual,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  getting 
rid  of  all  those  questions  which  are  so  hotly  debated,  and  of 
stopping  for  ever  those  sectarian,  or — to  be  as  little  offensive 
as  possible — those  denominational  claims  and  pretensions  to 
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which  tlie  Minister  of  Education,  as  his  friends  hasten  to 
sahite  him,  has  with  too  much  conciliation  opened  wide 
the  door. 

Now,  we  are  not  all  ratepayers,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  name.  But  we  are  all  ratepayers  in  reference  to  the  club- 
bing together  of  places  and  parishes  for  the  doing  of  a 
common  good,  and  for  finding  a  common  means  of  paying  for 
it.  If  the  artisans  who  live  in  lodgings  pay  no  rates,  and  if 
the  hovels  and  even  the  cottages  occupied  by  the  agricultural 
labourers  are  exempted  from  assessment,  both  these  orders  of 
men  indirectly  pay  their  full  share  of  the  rates  directly  paid 
by  others,  as  well  as  enjoy  a  share  of  any  benefits  accruing 
from  the  outlay  of  the  money  raised.  On  this  ground,  there- 
fore, I  am  for  a  system  of  free  education.  To  make  the  edu- 
cation free  to  one  portion  while  another  portion  paid  school- 
pence,  would  be  to  convert  the  school  rate  into  a  poor's 
rate,  and  would  be  to  put  the  non-paying  into  the  invidious 
position  of  being  paupers  as  compared  with  the  paying. 
Partial  exemption  from  payment  could  not,  in  fact,  but  have 
a  pauperising  effect,  and  would  make  the  task  of  extirpating 
pauperism  not  simply  difficult,  but  absolutely  impossible.  Free 
education  would  place  all  upon  a  level,  and  would  tend  to 
raise  up  the  borderers  upon  pauperism  to  a  level  with  the 
independent  and  self-supporting. 

But,  after  all,  the  difficulty  of  persuading  all  parents  to 
send  tlieir  children  to  school  is  so  great,  that  nothing  less 
than  compulsion  will  remedy  the  evil.  This  is  a  fact  the 
truth  of  which  I  sorrowfully  and  regretfully  admit.  Well, 
then,  I  say  with  entire  confidence,  that  you  could  not  at  the 
same  time  compel  the  parents  to  send  their  children  and  to 
pay  for  their  instruction.  The  plea  that  the  instruction  is 
free  and  free  to  all,  is  the  only  plea  which  would  practically 
enable  you  to  force  all  the  children  into  school.  I  leave  the 
ugly  question  of  compulsion  to  other  hands,  referring  to  it, 
for  my  own  part,  as  one  of  the  arguments  for  a  system 
thoroughly  free,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  matter,  contenting 
myself  with  the  belief  that,  how  hard  soever  it  may  be  found 
to  carry  compulsion  completely  into  effect,  it  is  warranted  by 
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the  universality  of  the  provision  made  for  instruction,  by  the 
evident  beneficence  of  the  design,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
undoubted  consideration  that  the  inseparable  connection 
between  ignorance  and  pauperism,  ignorance  and  idleness, 
ignorance  and  vice,  ignorance  and  crime,  justifies  the 
enactment  of  a  scheme  of  national  education,  and,  consequently, 
its  resolute  and  impartial  enforcement. 


Eev.  William  Binns  (Birkenhead)  said :  School  Boards 
were  permitted  to  suit  themselves  whether  they  would  have 
compulsory  attendance  or  not.  They  were  permitted  to  suit 
themselves  whether  they  would  teach  a  variety  of  creeds  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
free  schools,  there  was  nothing  like  the  same  liberty  granted 
to  them  that  was  where  the  liberty  ought  to  be  unfettered. 
The  School  Boards  were  only  permitted  to  ask  permission. 
In  the  case  in  which  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  go  right 
they  were  permitted,  and,  by  being  permitted,  they  were 
encouraged  to  go  wrong.  ("  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.)  What 
they  could  do  with  regard  to  a  free  school  amounted  to  this. 
They  could  go  vv^ith  bated  breath  to  the  Education  Department 
and  say,  "  It  seems  to  us  that  such  and  such  a  locality  is  so 
poor,  and  is  inhabited  by  such  poor  people,  that  we  ought  to 
establish  a  Free  School."  In  all  probability,  when  the  School 
Board  had  gone  to  the  Education  Department  in  this  modest 
fashion,  the  reply  would  be,  ''  We  cannot  grant  it,  for  if  we 
did,  it  would,  no  doubt,  injure  the  denominational  schools  by 
unfair  competition."  Mr.  Forster  seemed  to  forget  that  it  is 
no  light  matter  to  go  and  stamp  any  particular  locality  as 
one  in  which  free  schools  were  needed  more  than  anywhere 
else  ;  for  the  artisans  of  this  country  had  not  yet  learned  to 
confound  honest  poverty  with  crime.  (Applause.)  He  said, 
"  Let  all  the  schools  established  by  School  Boards  be  altogether 
free,  and  then  every  one  would  be  able  to  receive  it  without 
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his  self-respect  being  injured  in  the  slightest  degree."  (Hear, 
hear.)  School  Boards  could  do  something  in  the  way  of  free 
education.  Thev  could  remit  fees  in  exceptional  cases  ;  and 
he  dared  say,  that  if  they  were  inclined  to  pay  the  fees,  the 
Education  Department  would  be  inclined  to  judge  the  remis- 
sion very  leniently  indeed.  But  that  concession  was  quite 
inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  case.  They  did  not  want 
to  have  free  education  dealt  out  to  a  scholar  here  and  there, 
but  to  all,  in  free  schools  established  in  every  town  and  parish, 
throughout  ^the  country.  (Applause.)  They  could  not  go  and 
single  out  different  persons  for  free  education  without  at  the 
same  time  pauperising  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  would  be  a  kind  of  out-door  relief,  and  no  slippery 
clauses  in  slippery  Acts  of  Parliament  could  make  any  differ- 
ence. (Laughter  and  ''Hear,  hear.")  They  said  this — that  that 
which  all  people  ought  or  could  have  out  of  schools  provided 
by  local  rates  was  not  in  any  shape  a  charity,  but  justice;  and 
nothing  more  nor  less.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  simply  a  fair 
reaping  of  those  benefits  which  ought  to  flow  from  the  soli- 
darity of  the  community  of  which  they  were  all  members. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Well,  then,  they  must  impress  this  upon  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  Mr.  Forster,  and  of  the  Education 
Department ;  and  if  they  really  would  give  to  the  English 
nation  a  higher  ideal  than  it  had  at  the  present  time,  and  let 
their  intelligent  artisans  feel  that  it  was  a  glorious  thing  to 
be  Englishmen  they  must  remember  the  couplet — 

"It's  a  glorious  charter,  deny  it  who  can, 

That's  breathed  in  the  words — '  I'm  an  Englishman.'  " 

They  must  let  them  have  free  education  as  the  social  and 
national  right  of  a  native  of  this  dear  little  island,  which 
God  intended,  and  which  would  be,  but  for  a  meddling 
Government, 

"  Great,  glorious,  and  free, 
The  flower  of  the  earth,  the  first  gem  of  the  sea." 

(Loud  cheers.)  It  was  said  that  by  the  establishment  of  free 
schools  they  would  injure  the  denominational  schools,  and 
make  them  suffer.  Very  likely.    (''  Hear,  hear,"  and  laughter.) 
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Let  them  suffer.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  It  would  do  them 
good,  and  it  would  be  some  compensation  for  the  suffering 
they  had  caused  education  for  so  many  years.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  fact  was,  they  had  lived  long  enough ;  their  days  were  in 
the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf" — (cheers  and  laughter) — and  the 
usual  feelings  towards  old  age — love,  honour,  good  wishes, 
and  troops  of  friends — they  must  not  expect  to  have.  (Laugh- 
ter and  cheers.)  As  Mr.  Lowe  said  of  the  Irish  Church, 
''Cut  them  down,  why  cumber  they  the  ground."  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  One  of  the  chief  faults  of  the  Education  Act 
was  that  it  pursued  a  perfectly  limping  policy  with  respect  to 
free  schools.  The  whole  Act  lacked  pluck — (cheers) — that 
quality  which  they  had  always  regarded  as  the  crowning  grace 
of  the  English  character.  (Cheers).  Borne  into  power  by  the 
Nonconformists  and  Eadicals  of  the  country,  the  Government 
had  most  ungratefully  turned  round  upon  them — (hear,  hear) 
— it  had  defeated  its  friends  by  means  of  its  enemies,  and  it 
had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  treachery  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  English  legislation.  (Cheers.)  It  was  not  justified 
by  faith — (laughter  and  cheers) — because  it  was  an  infidel  to 
its  own  professions ;  and  it  was  not  justified  by  works  because 
its  deeds  were  evil.  (Loud  laughter  and  cheers.)  They  had 
given  the  Government  opportunities  of  doing  great  things, 
but  hitherto  they  had  not  embraced  them.  What  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Forster  had  done  reminded  him  of  an  incident 
told  by  Earl  Shaftesbury.  That  nobleman  placed  an  Irish 
family  in  a  wretched  hovel  in  one  of  the  most  miserable 
portions  of  London.  He,  however,  had  the  place  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  whitewashed,  hoping  they  would  be  quite  com- 
fortable there.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  going  to  visit  them, 
his  lordship  found  the  place  disfigured,  and  on  enquiry,  ascer- 
tained that  they  had  actually  got  a  chimney  sweep  to  give 
"  a  few  warm  touches  to  the  walls."  (Laughter).  They  gave 
a  beautiful  architectural  design  to  the  Government;  they 
painted,  papered,  and  adorned  it,  and  offered  it  to  Mr. 
Eorster  and  the  Cabinet  to  live  in;  but  he  (Mr.  Forster)  had 
gone  and  daubed  it  all  over  with  the  chimney-sweeper's  brush. 
(Loud  cheers  and  laughter.) 
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Eev.  Mr.  Gould,  of  Norwich,  said  he  was  appointed  by 
the  Baptist  Union  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to 
attend  this  Conference.  The  practical  result  of  the  discussion, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  that  it  was  incumbent  to  have  a 
uniform  system  for  the  United  Kingdom.  (Cheers.)  As  long 
as  they  had  only  the  peddling  policy  of  the  Government — • 
introducing  a  Bible  professedly  to  regulate  a  scheme  of 
education  for  each  of  those  three  countries — they  were  not 
likely  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Forster,  having  got  over  his  ''canter,"  must  be  content  now 
to  brace  himself  to  the  work  of  framing  a  new  measure  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  age.  He  hoped  that  no 
gentleman  in  that  room,  or  at  least  no  one  connected  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  would  rest  content  until 
he  had  thoroughly  sifted  the  allegations  of  unfairness 
mentioned  in  the  report  of  the  Irish  Education  Commission, 
They  would  stultify  themselves  before  the  country  if  they 
allowed  a  statement  of  that  kind  to  go  forth  reflecting  on  the 
League,  without  insisting  upon  those  statements  being  put  to 
the  proof  in  the  most  formal  manner.  (Cheers.)  All  the 
representatives  of  the  Liberal  party  should  compel  the 
Government  to  institute  such  an  enquiry,  if  necessary,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  supported  by  the  members  of  the  Irish 
League — even  if  they  did  not  initiate  such  a  demand — by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  League,  and  by  the  whole  of  the 
Liberal  constituencies  of  the  empire ;  so  that  if  untrue,  the 
untrustworthiness  of  the  document  might  be  held  up  to  view. 
(Applause.)  It  was  high  time  that  they  took  advantage  of 
what  little  interval  there  remained  between  the  present  time 
and  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  As  to  the  real  purposes  of 
this  League,  he  felt  there  was  a  wide-spread  ignorance  among 
the  English  people  as  to  what  the  ISTational  Education  League 
were  doing.  He  hoped  some  steps  would  be  taken  by  the 
Executive  Committee  to  put  in  a  concise  form,  in  the  form  of 
an  address  to  the  people  of  England,  a  statement  of  the 
points  on  which  they  insisted,  and  the  salient  arguments  by 
which  they  might  be  thoroughly  and  efficiently  maintained. 
He  had  great  faith  in  the  common  sense  of  the  people,  but  he 
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had  greater  faith  in  an  appeal  to  their  moral  sense.  (Cheers.) 
Whatever  might  be  the  action  of  the  prelates  and  priesthood 
of  the  Eomish  Chnrch,  he  believed  that  a  great  number  of 
the  liberal  and  right-minded  among  her  laity  were  men  who 
would  do  unto  others  what  they  would  others  should  do  to 
them.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  matter  of  fundamental  con- 
sequence that  they  should  lay  it  on  their  conscience  to  protest 
against  the  maintenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
denominational  system,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government. 
They  could  not  postpone  the  controversy,  even  if  the  Govern- 
ment, owing  to  the  action  of  the  School  Boards,  were 
ultimately  compelled  to  close  the  public  purse  against  any 
aid  to  denominational  schools.     (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Ckemer  said  he  was  representative  of  the  London 
branch  of  the  National  Education  League,  and  secretary  of 
the  Workmen's  Auxiliary  in  London,  which  organised  the 
demonstration  at  Exeter  Hall,  believed  to  be  the  largest  that 
had  been  held  in  the  country,  in  favour  of  compulsory 
undenominational  education,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
permissive  clauses  of  the  Education  Act.  It  was  of  no  use 
memorialising  the  Parliament  or  the  Government;  but  the 
working  classes  should  address  their  own  local  representatives. 
Eor  instance,  if  10,000  of  the  15,000  of  the  working  men  of 
Leeds  were  to  present  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Baines,  who,  like 
many  more  Liberal  members,  was  very  knock-kneed  on  this 
question,  it  might  induce  him  to  support  the  amendments  of 
the  National  Education  League.     (Cheers.) 

The  Kev.  J.  Haslam,  of  Leeds,  in  reference  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  previous  speaker,  said  he  did  not  think  any 
memorial  to  Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  would  at  all  influence  him. 
He  (Mr.  Baines)  had  been  an  ardent  denominationalist  all  his 
life,  and  only  accepted  State  aid  now  because  he  had  been  in 
a  manner  compelled.  It  seemed  to  him  (the  speaker)  that 
there  was  a  glorious  future  for  the  principles  of  the  League, 
because  their  motto  was,  "  No  class  legislation."  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  denominationalists,  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other, 
went  in  for  sustaining  themselves,  and,  in  a  great  measure, 
ignoring  others ;  whereas,  the  League  wished  to  legislate  for 
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children  as  children  of  Englishmen,  knowing  nothing  what- 
ever of  denominational  distinctions,  or  distinctions  of  rich 
and  poor.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  seemed  to  him  also  that  they 
could  take  the  same  motto  with  reference  to  the  question  of 
free  schools ;  for,  do  whatever  they  might,  if  the  fees  were 
remitted,  the  children  would  feel  that  they  were  pauperised  ; 
and  he  knew  that  there  was  an  intense  horror  among  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  working  classes  in  Leeds — and  he 
believed  that  the  feeling  was  general  throughout  the  country — 
of  anything  of  that  kind.  Hundreds  of  people  would  rather 
die  than  go  to  the  workhouse,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  try 
and  increase  that  spirit.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  must  train  the 
people  to  feel  that  they  were  men  and  women ;  and  that 
never  could  be  done  if  they  did  anything  to  make  them  obse- 
qious  lacqueys,  to  bow  down  before  the  parson  and  the 
squire. 

Dr.  Lunge  (a  native  of  Prussia),  one  of  the  members  of 
the  South  Shields  School  Board,  stated  that  that  Board  was 
one  of  the  rebellious  ones  that  had  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Education  Department,  in  consequence  of 
their  refusal  to  pass  a  bye-law  providing  for  denominational 
teaching  in  their  schools.  This  refusal  was  determined  upon, 
at  first  by  a  majority  of  6  to  2,  and  afterwards  by  a  majority 
of  8  to  2,  the  minority  being  what  he  might  call  opponents 
to  undenominational  teaching,  ex  officio — viz.,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  priest  and  the  parson  of  the  borough.  (Laughter.) 
The  speaker  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Education  Department  in  insisting  upon  denominational 
teaching,  and  declared  that  such  conduct  would  not  be  toler- 
ated even  in  Prussia,  where  the  principle  of  paternal  govern- 
ment was  carried  to  such  an  extreme. 

Eev.  Mr.  Steinthal,  of  Manchester,  said  they  had  painful 
experience  in  that  town  of  the  pauperising  action  of  the  present 
system,  and  parents  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  always 
found  themselves  quite  able  to  pay  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  now  considered  they  were  unable  to  do  so.  They 
were  compelled  to  go  before  the  School  Board,  and  their  sense 
of  self-respect  was  destroyed.     This  would  not  be  the  case  if 
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tliey  had  a  system  of  perfectly  free  schools,  and  if  every  one 
should  feel  that,  in  paying  the  rates  and  taxes  of  the  country, 
he  was  providing  for  the  education  of  all.  Xo  person  felt 
that  he  was  degi'aded  by  receiving  education  at  the  collegiate 
institutions  and  the  free  grammar  schools  of  the  country,  which 
were  maintained  by  the  accumulation  of  public  funds.  The 
fact  was  that  the  present  Education  Act  was  introducing  class 
distinctions,  as  well  as  sectarian  distinctions ;  and  that  these 
things  were  introduced  by  a  Liberal  Government,  placed  in 
power  by  Liberal  men,  was  one  of  the  greatest  discouragements 
that  the  great  Liberal  party  had  suffered  for  a  great  length  of 
time.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  BxiRNARD,  London,  said  reference  had  been  made  to 
Mr.  Baines,  and  he  should  say  that  that  gentleman  was  not  a 
Nonconformist ;  he  was  a  Whig  of  the  old  school,  and  fully 
justified  the  definition  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  Whig  was  an 
utter  negation  of  all  principle.  (Hear,  hear.)  ]\'Ir.  Baines 
had  no  following  among  the  Nonconformists  of  the  country. 
He  and  the  member  from  Bristol  reminded  him  of  the  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  John  Bright  respecting  two  celebrated  statesmen 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  they  were  represented  l)y  a 
terrier  dog,  and  that  one  could  not  tell  which  wits  the  head 
and  which  was  the  tail.    These  gentlemen  stood  almost  alone. 

The  Chairmax  then  said  it  remained  only  for  him  now 
to  thank  those  present  for  their  attendance  during  the  four 
meetings,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  they  would  carry  away 
with  them  the  satisfactory  feeling  that  the  reception  they  had 
given  to  the  sentiments  expressed  from  the  platform  would 
very  strongly  encourage  the  officers  of  the  League. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright. 

Alderman  Eumney,  of  Manchester,  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Bancroft  Cooke,  of  Liverpool,  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Dixon,  M.P.,  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wright,  in  putting  the  resolution,  stated  that  Mr. 
Dixon  was  a  model  member  of  Parliament.  (Hear,  hear.) 
There  was  no  subject  that  affected  the  interest  of  the  working 
classes  in  particular,  but  also  of  all  classes,  that  would  con- 
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duce  to  tlieir  moral  and  social  well-being  or  intellectual 
progress,  that  did  not  affect  him  most  deeply,  and  that  did 
not  command  all  his  best  energies  and  great  powers  to- 
promote. 

Mr.  Dixon,  in  responding,  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not 
been  able  to  give  an  opportunity  to  every  one  to  speak,  and 
especially  to  those  who  came  from  a  distance,  but  he  hoped 
that  they  would  have  seen,  from  the  great  number  of  speakers 
and  the  great  ability  shown  by  such  speakers,  that  the  selec- 
tion they  had  made  had  not  been  a  bad  one.  Mr.  AVright 
had  been  very  correct  in  saying  that  what  had  been  done 
during  those  two  days  would  add  to  the  inspiration  he  had 
always  felt  on  tliis  question ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  say  that 
he  was  not  the  only  one  on  that  platform,  or,  he  hoped,  in 
that  room,  who  would  have  felt  his  inspiration  increased. 
(Hear,  hear).  He  had  to  announce  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  had 
increased  his  annual  subscription  to  the  League  from  £10.  to 
£100. ;  and  lie  hoped  they  would  show  their  appreciation  of 
the  labours  of  the  of&cers  of  the  League — particularly  of  tlie 
Executive — by  going  home  and  thinking  whether  they  could 
not  do  likewise.     (Applause.) 

The  proceedings  of   the  Third  Annual  Meeting  then 
terminated. 
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£. 

Bolton,  F.  S.  Birmingham  100 

Brogden,  A.,  ]\1.P.,  Ulverstone  ....  100 
Chamberlain,  Couucillor  J.,  Bham.  100 

Chamberlain,  J.,  Birmingham    100 

Chance,  R.  L.  Birmingham 100 

Dilke,  Sir  Charles,  Bart.,  London..  100 

Dixon,  G.,  M.P.,  Birmingham 100 

Field,  A.,  Birmingham 100 

Kenrick,  Archibald,  Binningham  . .  100 
Lloyd,  G.  B.,  (Mayor)  Birmingham  100 
Middlemore,  W.,  J. P.,  Birmingham  100 
Nettlefold,  J.  H.,  Birmingham  ....  100 
Osier,  Follett,  F.R.S.,  Birmingham  100 

Paget,  C,  Nottingham 100 

Phillips,  Alderman,  Birmingham  . .  100 
Potter,  E.,  M.P.,  Carlisle,  for  5  years  100 
Salt,  Sir  Titus,  Bart.,  Bradford.. ..  100 

Thomasson,  Thomas,  Bolton  100 

y.  Ashworth,  Edward,  Manchester    . .     50 
Cowen,  J.,  jun.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne    50 
Jaft'ray,  John,  J. P.,  Birmingham..     50 
Kenrick,  J.  Arthur,  J. P.,  Birming- 
ham       50 

Kenrick,  T.,  J. P.,  Birmingham 50 

Kenrick,  CouucilorW., Birmingham    50 

Leech,  John,  Staly bridge 50 

,  Leech,  William,  Stalybridge    50 

Mason,   Hugh,   Ashton-under-Lyne    50 
^r       Osier,  Clarkson,  Birmingham 50 

jf  Pennington,  Frederick,  Dorking   . .     50 
^^    Haslam,  Councillor,  R.  M. ,  Bolton . .     50 

^  Lees,  Harold,  Manchester    40 

y^*  Crook,  Joseph,  Bolton      '25 

f  Cross,  J.  R. ,  Bolton 25 

-    Cross,  Edward.  Bolton 25 

Lee,  Henry,  Bolton   KS  .• 25 

-Mellor,  Joseph,  Bolton     25 

Potter,  J.  Gerald,  London  25 

Ransom,  Edwin,  Bedford    25 

Taylor,  William,  Bolton  25 

Thomasson,  J. P.,  Bolton     25 

Winkworth,  Steithen,  Bolton     25 

.^Ibright,  Arthur,  Birmingham  . .  20 
Barker,  Councillor  S.,  Birmingham  20 
CoUings,  Councillor,  Birmingham..     20 

Darbishire,  S.  D.,  Conway      20 

Dudley,  William,  Birmingham  ....     20 
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£.  s.  d.  ^ 

Ellis,  Alderman,  E.  S.,  Leicester  ..  20  0  0    ^^ 

Leppoc,  H.  J.,  Manchester     20  0  0  ||| 

Northumberland    Miners'    Mutual  ^ 

Confident  Association,  Blythe..  20  0  0 

Slater,  W.,  Bolton 20  0  O^i--'' 

Webster,  John,  Birmingham  20  0  0 

Agnew,  W.,  Manchester      15  0  0^-^ 

Mellor,  Wright,  Huddersfield     ....  15  0  0  -'^ 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,   Bart.,  London  10  10  0 

Swinglehurst,  H.,  minethorpe  ....  10  10  0     ^^ 

Tangye,  Brothers,  Birmingham     ..  10  10  0»«^^ 

Bacon,  J.P.,  London     10  0  0 

Baker,  Councillor,  Birmingham ....  10  0  0 

Barlow,  James,  Bolton     10  0  0    _ir^ 

Brenchley,  J.,  London     10  0  0 

Buckley,  Nathaniel,   M.P.,  Dukin-  ^^^^ 

field    10  o  0    "  ^ 

Cassel,  Petter,  and  Galpin  10  0  0    -^-^ 

Clifford,  Charles,  Birmingham    10  0  0 

Cooke,  John,  Riclimond  10  0  0 

Courtauld,  George,  Halstead      10  0  0 

Cowen,    Joseph,  M.P.,    Newcastle 

upon  Tyne    10  0  0 

Currie,  Bertram,  W.,  London     10  0  0 

Da]glish,R.,  M. P.,  Glasgow    10  0  0 

Ellerton,  Richard,  Llangollen    10  0  0  **^ 

Evans,  W.,  Belgrave,  Leicester 10  0  o— ■"*' 

GrifRthsand  Browett,  Birmingham  10  0  0 

Grayson,  Charles,  Liverpool      10  0  0— "'^ 

Hargreaves,  William,  Sheffield 10  0  a»-i<^ 

Harper,  William,  Bolton 10  0  0*w*^ 

Haslam,  John  A.,  Manchester   ....  10  0  0«^^ 

Haymann,  A.  Nottingham      10  0  0   *^ 

Haymann,  H.,  Nottingham     10  0  0    '^** 

Hoare,  Sir  Henry  A.,  M. P.,  London  10  0  0 

Hodgkinson,  James,  Bolton  10  0  ^    *^  r 

Howard,  James,  M. P.,  Bedford     ..  10  0  0    <^ 

Jones,  H.  M.,  Kingstown,    Ireland  10  0  0    ^ 

Kell,  Robert,  Bradford 10  0  0  -^^ 

Kurtz,  A.G.,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire  10  0  0  ^  " 

Lindner,  M.,  Birmingham    10  0  0 

Long,  William,  AVarrington 10  0  0 

Mander,  S.  S.,  Wolvei-hampton     ..  10  0  0 

Mappin,  Thorpe,  Sheffield    10  0  0 

Mai-tin,  P.,  J. P.,  Bolton  10  0  0- 

Martineau,  R.  F.,  Birmingham      ..  10  0  0 

Maxse,  Captain,  R.N. ,  Southampton  10  0  0 
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McClean,  Prank,  London     10  0    0 

McClelland,  J.,  London   10  0    0 

Meates,  T.  W.,  Ely thil,  Kent     ....     10  0    0 

Morrison,  J.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ..     10  0    0 

MoiTison,  W. ,  M.  P. ,  Settle 10  0    0 

^loss,  William  M.,  Liverpool      10  0    0 

Jluspratt,    E.    K.,  Seaforth    Ilall, 

Liverpool 10  0    0 

Muspratt,  James  L.,  Widnes      10  0    0 

Perman,  C.  H.,  Birmingham      10  0    0 

Prange,  F.  G.,  Liverpool     10  0    0 

Price,  W.  E.,  M.P.,  Gloucester  ....     10  0    0 

Rathbone,  Benson,  Liverpool     10  0    0 

Rathbone,  Richard  R.,  Liverpool..     10  0    0 

Renals,  John,  Derby     10  0    0 

Rigby,  Samuel,  Warrington    10  0    0 

Rumney,  R.,  J.P.,  Manchester      ..     10  0    0 

^^haw.  Alderman,  Halifax    ^     10  0    0 

Sidgwick,  Arthur,  M. A.,  Rugby    ..     10  0    0 

Smalley,  Alderman,  J.P.,  Bolton  ..     10  0    0 

Womes,  G.,  Roehampton 10  0    0 

,Taylor,  Hugh,  Chipchase     10  0    0 

Wiggin,  Alderman,  H.  Birmingham    10  0    0 

Wilkinson,  Councillor,  Bolton    10  0    0 

Wright,  J.  S.,  Birmingham     10  0    0 

Worms,  Henry,  London    10  0    0 

Whitehead,  J.,  Catford  Bridge 7  7    0 

Herbert,  Hon.  A.,  M. P.,  London    ..600 

Bastard,  Thomas  H. ,  Blandford  ....     5  10    0 

Bayley,  John,  Plymouth    5  5    0 

Benham,  Henry,  London  6  5    0 

Chamberlain,  H.,  Birmingham    5  5    0 

Dixon,  Joshua,  Exeter    5  5    0 

Goodwin,  Rev.  Dr.,  Greenwich    5  5    0 

Guedalla,  Joseph,  London    5  5    0 

Hey  wood,  J.,  London 5  5    0 

Morris,  J.,  London 5  5    0 

Robinson,  E.  S.,  Redcliff,  Bristol  ..     5  5    0 

Stableford,  W. ,  Oldbury    5  5    0 

Tangye,  Richard,  London 5  o    0 

Taylor,  P.  A  ,  M.P. ,  London 5  5    0 

Abbatt,  William,  Bolton    5  0    0 

Anderson,  George,  London   5  0    0 

Ashford,  W.  W.,  Birmingham 5  0    0 

Ashworth,  Thomas,  Manchester 5  0    0 

Atkinson,  G.,  Walton-on-Thames    ..500 

Aveling,  Thomas,  Rochester 5  0    0 

Baker,  N.  Mills,  Bristol 5  0    0 

Bantock,  Thomas,  Wolverhampton..     5  0    0 

Barlow,  James,  Bolton  5  0    0 

Barry,  John  Boyle,  Sydenham 5  0    0 

Baume,  P.  H.  J.,  Isle  of  Man 5  0    0 

Bazley,  C.  H. ,  Manchester    5  0    0 

Beach,  Thomas,  Birmingham    5  0    0 

Beck,  Edward,  Warrington 5  0    0 

Beevor,  Sir  T.  B.,  Great  Yarmouth  .500 

Bennett,  John,  Leicester    5    0    0 

Bis  chofT,  James,  London  5  0    0 

Blackburn,  C,  J.P.,  Didsbury     ....     5    0    0 


£.  s.  d. 

Blake,  W.,  Somerset   5    0    0 

Booth,  Charles,  Liverpool 5    0    0 

Bragge,  William,  Sharrow,  Bradford  6    0    0 

Broadfi eld,  J.,  Manchester    5    0    0 

Broad,  Robert,  Birmingham 5    o    0 

Brodie,  Sir  B.  C,  Reigate 5    0    0 

Budde,  C,  King's  Heath  5    0    0 

Cadbury,  Joel,  Edgbaston 5    0    0 

Caine,  Nathaniel,  Manchester 5    0    0 

Chawner,  J.,  Lichlield    5    0    0 

Clay,  John,  Manchester     5    0    0 

Clay,  Thomas,  Manchester    5    0    0 

Coates,  T.  P.,  Paisley 5    0    0 

Cobb,  T.  R.,  Banbury 5    0    0. 

Coghill,  Harry,  Newcastle 5    0    0 

Cox,  Robert,  Edinburgh    5    0    0 

Crook,  Joshua,  Bolton    5    0    0 

Crosfleld,     George,      Walton     Lea, 

Warrington 5    0    0 

Cross,  Major,  Ditton,  nr. Warrington  5    0    0 

Cunliff,  R.  S.,  Glasgow  5    0    0 

Dalton,  W.  H.,  London 5    0    0 

Darbishire,  C.  J.,  Chorley 5    0    0 

Dismore,  Thomas,  Liverpool 5    0    0 

Dixon,  Mrs.  George,  Birmingham    ..500 

Dixon,  William  Henry,  Birmingham  5    0    0 

Edwards,  E.  E.,  Liverpool    5    0    0 

Ellis,  James,  Leicester  5    0    0 

Esson,  W.,  Merton  College,  Oxford  5    0    0 

Evans,  John  H.,  London    5    0    0 

Fell,  Thomas,  Warrington 5    0    0 

Gaddum,  George  H.,  Manchester    ..500 

Gaskell,  H.,  Liverpool    5    0    0 

Gaskell,  R. ,  Birkenhead 5    0    0 

Gibson,  Thos.  F.,  Tunbridge  Wells..  5    0    0 

Gooch,   Councillor,  Birmingham 5    0    0 

Gossage,  Fredk.,  H.,  Widnes    5    0    0 

Green,  Charles,  Cheshire    5    0    0 

Green  well.  Rev.  William,  York   ....  5    0    0 

Greg,  Louis,  Liverpool  5    0    0 

Griffiths,  T.  F.,  Birmingham 5    0    0 

Hack,  Daniel,  Brighton 5    0    0 

Hart,  Charles,  Birmingham 5    0    0 

Had  wen,  W,,  Manchester 5    0    0 

Harwood,  Alderman,  Bolton    5    0    0 

Haslam,  J.  C,  Bolton    5    0    0 

Haslam,  William,  Bolton  5    0    0 

Hawkes,  Alderman,  Birmingham  . .  5  0  0 
Haynes,B.,  The  Mumbles,  Glamorgan    5    0    0 

Healey,  E.  C,  Cranleigh,  Surrey 5    0    0 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  London   5    0    0 

Hinks,  John,  Birmingham 5    0    0 

Hodges,  J.  E.,  Leicester    5    0    0 

Hodgson,  ShadworthH.,  London  ..     5    0 

Hodges,  J.  W.,  J. P.,  Leicester    5    0    0 

Holder,  Thomas,  Liverpool  5    0    0 

Holland,  Alderman,  Birmingham  ..500 
HoUiday,  William,  J. P.,  Birmingham  5  0  0 
Hollins,  Samuel,  Bolton    6    0    0 
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Hutcliinson,  Alderman,  Halifax ....  5  0  0 

Hutli,  Edward,  Huddersfield  5  0  0 

Jackson,  H.  M.,  London    5  0  0 

Jenkins,  Edward,  London 6  0  0 

Johnston,  Andrew,  M.P.,  Woodford  5  0  0 

Johnson,  Thomas,  Bolton 5  0  0 

Klugh,  Thomas  W.,  Riegate      5  0  0 

Lambert,  Thomas,  Surrey 5  0  0 

Long,  John,  Knntsford 5  0  0 

Long,  W.,  jun.jThelwall,  Warrington  5  0  0 

Leese,  Josejih,  Bowdeu 5  0  0 

Leigh,  Silas,  Monton   5  0  0 

Lightbown,  Councillor,  Salford 5  0  0 

Loveridge,  H.,  Wolverhampton  ....  5  0  0 

Lowenthal,  J.,  Huddersfield 5  0  0 

Major,  Councillor,  Wolverhampton  ..500 

Mappin,  John  N. ,  London 5  0  0 

Mathews,  C.  E.,  Birmingham  5  0  0 

McClellan,  John,  Widnes  5  0  0 

^lelly,  George,  M.r.,  London  5  0  0 

Milner,  E.,  Warrington 5  0  0 

Milward,  R.  H.,  Birmingham  5  0  0  ■ 

Moore,  Thomas  J.,  Birmingham 5  0  0 

Morton,  E.  J.,  Halifax    5  0  0 

Newmarch,  William,  London    5  0  0 

Nield,  William,  Warrington 5  0  o 

Osier,  H.  F.,  Birmingham     5  0  0 

Piu-goter,  Thomas  H.,  Stourbridge  ..  5  0  0 

Parry,  Mr.  Serjeant,  London    5  0  0 

Payton,  Henry,  Birmingham    5  g  0 

Petherick,  J.,   Kingston-on-Thames  5  0  0 

Raven,  James,  Warrington   5  0  0 

Richardson,    W.    A.,  Newcastle-on- 

Tyne     5  0  0 

Roberts,  CouncillorJ.F.,  Manchester  5  0  0 

Robei-tshaw,  J.,  and  Sons,  Bradford  5  0  0 

Robinson,  H.  Oliver,  Glasgow 5  0  0 

Robhison,  George,  Halifax,  Yorjc    ..500 

Rusdeu,  R.  D.,  Manchester 5  0  0 

Salwey,  Colonel  Henry,  Surrey    ....  5  0  0 

Sandford,  Rev.  Archdeacon,  Redditch  5  0  0 

Sargent,  Benzeville,  Birmingham    . .  5  0  0 

Shaen,  Samuel,  London 5  0  0 

Shaen,  William,  London 5  0  0 

Shari)les,  Joseph,  Hltchen,  Herts  ..500 

Shaw,  G.,  E.G. S.,  Birmingham    5  0  0 

Shorrock,  J.,  Manchestei   5  0  0 

Silvester,  John,  Westbromwich   5  0  0 

Smith,  J.D,  Kenton  Lodge,  Middlesex  5  0  0 

Smith,  Robert,  JIanchester  5  0  0 

Solly,  N.  N.,  Wolverhampton  5  0  0 

Spinks,  T.,  The  Temple,  London 5  0  0 

Sutton,  William,  Scotley,  Carlisle  ..500 

Teacher,  William,  Glasgow    5  0  0 

Thomas,  C,  Bristol     5  0  0 

Thomas,  C.  J.,  Bristol    5  0  0 

Timmis,  T.  S.,  Widnes    5  0  0 

Tonks,  Councillor,  E.  Birmingham  ..500 

Watson,  Joseph,  Gateshead 5  0  0 


£.    s.  d. 

West,  Edward,  Bradford    5    0  0 

Winterbotham,  H.  P.,  London 5    0  0 

Wood,  Joseph,  and  Sons,  Manchester  5    0  o 

Yates,  Councillor,,  Birmingham  ....  5    0  0 

Nash,  Thomas,  Oxford    4    0  0 

Baniett,  Edward,  Birmingham 3    3  0 

Glover,  R.  R.,  Highbury,  London  ..330 

G  ripper,  Edward,  Nottingham 3    3  0 

Pease,  Thomas,  Bristol   3    3  0 

Martin,  William,  Birmingham 3    3  0 

Miller,  Rowland,  London 3    3  0 

Wallis,  Charles,  Birmingham    3    3  0 

Williams,  Watkin,  M.P 3    3  0 

Adamson,  D.,  Hyde 3    0  0 

Crompton,  J.  W.,  Bolton   3    0  0 

Downing,  T.  H. .  Leicester 3    0  0 

Hibbert,  E.,  Hyde    3    0  0 

Johnson.  G.  J. ,  Birmingham 3    0  0 

Lyell,  Sir  Charles,  London 3    0  0 

Martineau,  David,  London    3    0  0 

Maxlield,  M.,  Leicester  3    0  0 

Xeedham,  J.  N.,  London  3    0  0 

Ogden,  Henry,  Maneliester  3    0  0 

Paravicini,  F.,  Oxford 3    0  0 

Stevenson,  G.,  Leicester    3    0  0 

Thomas,  Thomas,  Bristol  3    0  0 

Thomas,  Herbert,  Bristol 3    0  0 

Thornley,  Thomas,  Hyde    3    0  0 

Wolstenholme,  E.  P.,  London 3    0  0 

Airey,  J.  F.,  Worcester 2  10  0 

AUbutt,  A.  J.,  Birmingham 2  10  0 

Bennett,  W.  P.,  Birmingham 2  10  0 

Braby,  Frederick,  London    2  10  0 

Briggs,  Priestley,  Bradfoi-d  2  10  0 

Brooks,  John,  Hyde    2  10  0 

Brodie,  E.  H.,  Manchester    2  10  0 

Cash,  John,  Coventry 2  10  0 

Chatwin,  Thomas,  Birmingham   2  10  0 

Cox,  Samuel,  Walsall 2  10  0 

Dickenson,  S.,  Wolverhampton  .. ..  2  10  0 

Eccles,  James,  Blackburn 2  10  0 

Evered,  Richard,  Birnungham 2  10  0 

Falconer,  Thomas,  Usk 2  10  0 

Fawcett,  Professor,  M.V.,  Salisbury  2  10  0 

Fawcett,  Mrs.,  Salisbury    2  10  0 

Goulden,  Robert,  Manchester 2  10  0 

Goodman,  Henry,  Huntingdon    ....  2  10  0 

Hatton,  W.,  Wolverhampton    2  10  0 

Healey,  Edward,  Blackburn 2  10  o 

Helm,  S.  L.,  Manchester 2  10  0 

Maw,  George,  F.L.,F.S. A.,  Broseley  2  10  0 

Mather,  William,  Manchester  2  10  0 

Mullings,  Richard,  Cirencester    ....  2  10  0 

Mosse,  George  A.,  Uxbridge 2  10  0 

Oakes,  John,  Halifax 2  10  0 

Rawlinson,      Sir      C,      Upton -on- 

Severn 2  10  0 

Shaw,  J.,  M.D.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  Boston  2  10  0 

Solly,  N.  Neal,  Wolverhampton  ....  2  10  0 
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Thorp,  Frederick,  Preston 2  10  0 

Thorp,  William  Roberts,  Preston    . .  2  10  0 

Trimble,  Robert,  Liverpool  2  10  0 

Walton,  F.,  Wolverhampton 2  10  0 

Wells,  George,  J.  J.,  AVidnes    2  10  0 

Wilkinson,  George,  Birmingham  ....  2  10  0 

Young,  James,  Appleton,  Widnes  . .  2  10  0 

A  Friend  (E.  C),  Basford 2  2  0 

A  Friend,  Nottingliam    2  2  0 

Adams,  Francis,  Birmingham 2  2  0 

Aaderson,  Robert,  Manchester    2  2  0 

Armstrong,  D.  B.,  Manchester    2  2  0 

Baker,  Thomas,  Clifton 2  2  0 

Berry,  Josiah,  Huddersfield 2  2  0 

Blore,  E.  W.,  Cambridge    2  2  0 

Bodley,  E.  F.,  Hanley    2  2  0 

Bonner,  John,  Leicester 2  2  0 

Burton,  W.  S.  London    2  2  0 

Carpenter,  R.  A.,  Birmingham 2  2  0 

Case,  W.  A.,  London 2  2  0 

Coe,  Rev.  C.  C,  Leicester 2  2  0 

Coles,  Alderman,  J. P.,  Rochester  ..  2  2  0 

Collinson,  H.,  London    2  2  0 

Cooke,  Bancroft,  Birkenhead  2  2  0 

Cooke,  J.  B.,  Birkenhead 2  2  0 

Cotton,  F.  L.,  London    2  2  0 

Dowson,  Rev.  H.  E.,  Hyde   2  2  0 

Drummond,  James,  London     2  2  0 

Ellis,  John  Edward,  Nottingham    . .  2  2  0 

Fletcher,  A.,  Carlisle 2  2  0 

Flersheim,  Feilman,  &  Co.,  Notting- 
ham    2  2  0 

Galloway,  R.,  New  Cross,  London  ..  2  2  0 

Gandar,  Thomas  F.,  London 2  2  0 

Glydon,  William,  Birmingham 2  2  0 

Godwin,  George,  London   2  2  0 

Harris,  Edward,  Sydenham  2  2  0 

Hibbert,  John,  Hyde 2  2  0 

Hickson,  G.,  London  2  2  0 

Howard,  E.  C,  Stockport 2  2  0 

Hudson,  A.  S.,  Westbromwich    2  2  0 

Hughes,  J.,  Oxford 2  2  0 

Johnson,  W.  G.,  Nottingham    2  2  0 

Kearns,  William,  Brighton    2  2  0 

Kerapson,  William,  Leicester  2  2  0 

Ker,  C.  B.,  Cheltenham 2  2  0 

King,  J.  T.,  Birkenheaa 2  2  0 

Leigh,  William,  Stockport 2  2  0 

Leng,  John,  Dundee    2  2  0 

MacClure,  John,  Stockport  2  2  0 

MacClure,  Robert,  Stockport   2  2  0 

Manning,  J.,  Nottingham 2  2  0 

Marshall,  William,  Uukinfi  eld 2  2  0 

Mundella,  A.  J.,  M. P.,  Nottingham.  2  2  0 

Noel,  Ernest,  Godstone 2  2  0 

North,  Thomas,  Oxford 2  2  0 

Cakes,  John,  Halifax 2  2  0 

Oldham,  Ordando,  Hyde    2  2  0 

Penteccst,  J.,  Stourbridge    2  2  0 


Ravencroft,  J.,  Birkenhead  2  2 

Rothera,  G.  B.,  Nottingham 2  2 

Royce,  George,  Leicester   2  2 

Scofield,  W.  J.,  Binningham    2  2 

Smith,  B. ,  Manchester    2  2 

Smith,  J.  W.,  Brighton  2  2 

Spencer,  J.  F.,  C.E.,  AVestminster..  2  2 

Stansfeld,  James,  Halifax 2  2 

Steinthal,  Rev.  S.  A.,  Manchester  . .  2  2 

Stephen,  Leslie,  London    2  2 

Stepney,  W.  Frederick  C,  London..  2  2 

Sulley,  E. ,  Nottingham 2  2 

Tayler,  Stephen  S.,  London 2  2 

Taylor,  William,  Birmingham  2  2 

Thoruley,  F. ,  Hyde 2  2 

Turle,  James,  London 2  2 

Vy\T^an,  Rev.  S.  G.,  London 2  2 

Walker,  W.  H. ,  Leicester 2  2 

Wason,  T.,  Birkenhead  2  2 

Wills,  A.  W. ,  Birmingham 2  2 

Wilkes,  Martin,  Wolverhampton 2  2 

AVilkinson,  T.  R.,  Manchester 2  2 

AVilliams,  Joseph,  Birmingham    2  2 

Woodbourne,  Tliomas,_^Liverpool    . .  2  2 

Wright,  E.  Percival,  M.D.,  Dublin..  2  2 

Young,  T. ,  London 2  2 

Adams,  William,  Plymouth 2  0 

Adair,  Thomas,  Derby    2  0 

Allen,  AV.,  Bath 2  0 

i(|)pleby,  J.,  Manchester    2  0 

Ashford,  G.  A.,  Birmingham 2  0    0 

Baldwin,  A. ,  Bewdley 2  0    0 

Bain,  Alexander,  Aberdeen  2  0    0 

Baines,  S.,  Leicester    2  0    0 

Barker,  AV^illiam,  Wylde  Green 2  0    0 

Barrow,  Councillor  R.  C,  Birming- 
ham    2  0    0 

Bennett,  Rev.  George,  London 2  0    0 

Boal,  A.  B.,  Halifax    2  0    0 

Borchardt,  Louis,  M.D.,  Manchester  2  0    0 

Bowen,  E.  E. ,  Harrow    2  0 

Briggs,  Gen.  J.,  F.R.S.,  Sussex  ....  2  0 

Bromley,  Arthur,  Bolton  2  0 

Brooke,  Joseph,  jun.,  Macclesfield..  2  0 

Bruiuier,  Henry,  Widnes    2  0 

Brunner,  John  T.,  Widnes 2  0 

Bryant,  Jesse,  Manchester    2  0 

Bunce,  J.  Thackray,  F.S.S.,  Binning- 
ham    2  0 

Caine,  W.  S.,  Liverpool 2  0 

Caird,  Edward,  Glasgow    2  0 

Caldicott.  Rev.  J.  AA^,  M.A.,  Bristol  2  0    0 

Campbell,  John,  Belfast 2  0    0 

Campbell,  Lewis,  St.  Andrews,  Y\U  2  0    O' 

Chamberlain,  J.  H.,Birmingliam 2  0    0 

CoUyer,  John,  Birmingham  2  0    0" 

Coote,  Arthur,  Tynemouth    2  0    0 

Crcighton,  M.  Merton  Col.,  Oxford..  2  0    0 

Crompton,  J.  ^\.  Manchester    2  0    0 
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Crowtlier,  W.,  Gomersall,  Yorkshire    2    0    0 

Cunlilf,  G.  Bolton 2    0    0 

Cunliff,  Richard  S.,  Glasgow 2    0    0 

Dale,  J.  G.,  "Warrington 2    0    0 

Darwin,  Charles,  Beckenham   2    0    0 

Dawson,  George,  M.A.,  Birmingham    2    0    0 

Daykns,  J.  R.,  London 2    0    0 

Dendy,  J.,  Manchester   2    0    0 

Dennistown,  John,  Helensburgh 2    0    0 

Dingle,  Francis,  Worcester  2    0    0 

Dixon,  J.  W. ,  jun. ,  Sheffield 2    0    0 

Dunckley,  Henry,  Manchester 2     0    0 

Edwards,  Councillor  C.  PI.,  Birming- 
ham       2    0    0 

Eilvart,  C.  J.  G.,  Ipswich 2    0    0 

Eilvart,  Mrs. ,  Ipswich 2    0    0 

Eveljai,  G.  P.,  Lieut. -Col.,  London..     2    0    0 

Faulkner,  Charles  J.,  Oxford  2    0    0 

Finch,  Arthur  E.,  London 2    0    0 

Forrester,  W. .  Stockport    2    0    0 

Fox,  J.  H.,  "Wellington,  Somerset  ..     2    0    0 

Frankland,  E.,  London 2    0    0 

Freeman,  John,  Falmouth 2    0    0 

Gargory,  James,  Birmingham  2    0    0 

Gibson,  Robert,  Bridport 2    0    0 

Gladstone,  J.  Henry,  London 2    0    0 

Godlee,  Burwood,  J.  P.,  Lewes   ....     2    0    0 

'  Grew,  Frederick,  Birmingham 2    0    0 

Griffiths,  Francis,  M.D.,  Sheffield  ..     2    0    0 

Grundy,  Alderman,  Bolton   2    0    0 

Hadley,  Felix,  Handsworth 2    0    0 

Harcourt,  R.,  jun.,  Birmingham 2    0    0 

Harding,  Edward  C. ,  Manchester  . .     2    0    0 
Harris.  Councillor  W.,  Birmingham    2    0    0 

Hart,  JohH  T.,  London   2    0    0 

Harwood,  Thomas,  Ipswich 2    0    0 

Helm,  Elijah,  Manchester 2    0    0 

Henshaw,  F.  H.,  Birmingham 2    0     0 

Henshaw,  J.  B.,  Birmingham 2    0    0 

Hibbert,  John,  Hj-de 2    0    0 

Hibbert,  "VN'^illiam,  Hyde 2    0    0 

Hill,  G.  B.,  B.C. L.,  Bolton   2    0    0 

Hocking,  Samuel,  Camborne,  Cornwall    2    0    0 

Hodgson,  Dr.,  London    2    0    0 

Holden,  Isaac,  Heaton  Norris 2    0    0 

Hole,  James,  London 2    0    0 

Holme,  G.,  Derby 2    0    0 

Holmes,  C.  J.,  "Warrington    2    0    0 

Hopkins,  T.  L.,  Cambridge   2     0    0 

Horsey,  Thomas,  London 2    0    0 

Hughes,  Thomas,  Burslem    2    0    0 

Ireland,  A. ,  Manchester 2    0    0 

Johnson,  Edward,  Manchester 2    0    0 

Keen,  Arthur,  Birmingham  2    0    0 

King,  —  Rochdale    2    0    0 

Kinnear,  J.  Boyd,  Kensington 2    0    0 

KuUberg,  Victor,  London 2    0    0 

Laing,  Robert,  Oxford    2    0    0 

Law,  Hugh,  Q.  C. ,  Dublin 2    0    0 


£.   s.  d. 
Lewis,  J.  D. ,  M.P. ,  South  Devon ....     2    0    0 

Lloyd,  Theodore,  Croydon 2    0    0 

Lobley,  J.  L.,  F.G.S.,  London 2    0    0 

Mackenzie,  William,  Brighton 2    0    0 

Manfleld,  M.  P.,  Northampton 2    0    0 

Manton,  Alderman  J.,  Birmingham    2    0    0 

Manton,  J.  S.,  Birchfields 2     0    0 

Marsden,  Mark  E.,  London  2    0    0 

Marris,  George,  Birmingham    2    0    0 

Max,  Miiller,  Professor,  Oxford  2    0    0 

McKenzie,  W. ,  London 2    0    0 

McKerrow,  Dr.,  Bowden,  Cheshire..     2    0    0 

Milligan,  Joseph,  London 2    0    0 

Mond,  Ludwig,  Widnes 2    0    0 

Moore,  Septimus  P.,  London 2    0    0 

Moreton,  John  Garrett,  London 2    0    0 

Morley,  John,  London 2    0    0 

Morrison,  Col.  R.,  London    2    0    0 

Murrey,  Alderman,  Manchester  ....     2    0    0 

Needham,  J.  C,  Manchester    2    0    0 

Nicholson,  Joshua,  Leek  2    0    0 

Noerdlinger,  S.,  Manchester 2    0     0 

Oddie,  J.  W.,  M. A.,  Oxford 2    0    0 

Operative  House  Painters,  Birming- 
ham Branch    2    0    0 

Ormrod,  Joseph,  Manchester  2    0    0 

Osborn,  William,  York   2    0    0 

Paget,  Thomas,  Leicester  2    0    0 

Pagliardini,  Tito,  London 2    0    0 

Parsons.  John  Meeson,  Louclon  2    0    0 

Payne,  Joseph,  London 2    0    0 

Peiser,  J.,  Manchester    2    0    0 

Peile,    J.,    M.A.,    Christ's    College, 

Cambridge  2    0    0 

Periy,  Sir  E.,  London 2    0    0 

Pickering,  Councillor,  Birmingham . ,     2    0    a 

Pitt,  Robert,  Bath   2    0    0 

Prinie,  Alderman  Thomas,  Bircing- 

ham ..•••     2    0    0 

Rathbone,  P.  W.,  Liverpool 2    0    0 

Rawlnig,  Samuel  B.,  Devonport 2    0    0 

Revely,  W.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  2    0    0 

Richards,  S.  Wall,  Birmingham  ....     2    0    0 

Richards,  W.  A.,  Nottingham 2    0    0 

Robinson,  Edgar,  Kendal 2    0    0 

Rogers,  William,  Birmingham 2    0    0 

Ronalds,  Edmund,  Edinburgh 2    0    0 

Ross,  James,  Carlisle 2    0    0 

Rowntree,  Joseph,  Bootham 2    0    0 

Russell,  Arthur,  Woodford 2    0    0 

Ryland,  Alderman  A.,  Birmingham    2    0    0 

Ryland,  William,  Birmingham 2    0    0 

Rylands,  J.,  Thelwall,  Warrington..     2    0    0 

Samuel,  Harry  S.,  Liverpool    2    0 

Saul,  George  Thomas,  London 2    o    0 

Scanlon,  W.  R.,  Walsall. . :   2    0    0 

Shilson,  William,  Banbury    2    0    0 

Smethurst,  J.,  Ashton-under-Lyne..     2    0    0 
Spark,  Henry  King,  Darlington  2    0    0 
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Sprague,  T.  B.,  London 2    0    0 

Sully,  G.  B. ,  Bridgewater 2    0    0 

Style,  George,  Giggleswick    2    0    0 

Swanwick,  Frederick,  Chesterfield  ..200 

Teacher,  William,  London 2    0    0 

Thew,  Arthur  S.,  Liverpool 2    0    0 

Thompson,  James,  Leicester    2    0    0 

Timmins,  Samuel,  Birmingham   2    0    0 

Trevelyan,  Sir  W.  C,  Warrington  ..  2  0  0 
Trevdyan,  A.  J.P.,  Tranent,  N.B.  ,.     2    0    0 

Turner,  John  P. ,  Birmingham 2    0    0 

Vecqueray,  J.W.  J.,  Hilbrow,  Rugby    2    0    0 

Walker,  Henry,  Wolverhampton 2    0    0 

Walton,  Frederick,  Wolverhampton    2    P    0 

Waters,  Henry,  London 2    0    0 

Wells,  James,  Northampton 2    0    0 

Weston,  Tliomas,  Greet 2    0    0 

Westgarth,  William,  London    2    0    0 

Whitehead,  James,  London  2    0    0 

Whitelaw,  John,  Dumfermliue 2    0    0 

Williamson,  A.  N.,  London   2    0    0 

Wilson,  J.,  J. P.,  A.M.,  Kensington  2  0  0 
Wilt,  Alex.  W.,  U.  College,  London  2  0  0 
Wood,  William  Robert,  Brighton ....     2    0    0 

Wood,  Thomas  B.,  Manchester    2    0    0 

Woodcock,  Councillor,  Sheffield 2    0    0 

Woodward.  John,  London 2    0    0 

Woolcombe,  Thonias,  Devonport    . .     2    0    0 

Worsley,  Philip  T.,  Bristol    2    0    0 

Worthiugton,  Rev.  J. ,  Bolton  2    0    0 

Wynne,  Thomas,  Stone  2    0    0 

Yates,  S.  A.  Thompson,  Liverpool  . .     2    0    0 

AVills,  W.  H.,  Welwyn 2    6    0 

Smith,  James,  Liverpool    1  10    0 

Williams,  R.  N.,  London 1  10    0 

Abell,  T.,  Hinckley 110 

Adams,  Francis,  sen.,  Birmingham..     1    1    0 

Adeney,  James,  London 1    1    0 

Adderley,  Alfred,  Leicester  1    1    0 

Agate,  Mr.,  Manchester ,.     1    1    0 

Alderman,  John,  Kent    1     1     0 

Allott,  A.,  Sheffield 110 

AIsop,  John  Alfred,  Bromley    1    1    0 

Armstrong,  Ross,  Birmingham    1     1     0 

Anderson,  W.,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne . .     110 

Angus,  Joseph,  London 1    1    0 

Ansted,  D.T.,M.  A.,  F.R.S.,  London  110 
Ashbee,  E.  W.,  Norrington  Crescent  110 
Ashwell,  Thomas,  Nottingham    ....     1     1     0 

Ashwell,  H. ,  Nottingham 1     1    0 

Applegarth,  R. ,  London     1     1    0 

Aspland,  M.  Lindsey,  London 1     1     0 

Atkinson,  J.,  M.D.,  West  Hartlepool    110 

Atkin.s,  T,  Hinckley  110 

Bacon,  Stephen,  Sheffield 1    1    0 

Bachelor,  John,  Cardiff 1    1    0 

Baincs,  John,  Leicester 1    1    0 

Ball,  W.  F.,  London    1    1    0 

Baker,  Daniel,  Birmindiam 1    1    0 


Barratt,  Dr.  A.,  Birmingham    

Baker,  Captain  J.  F.,  Nottingham  .. 
Bartley,  George  C.  T-,  Heme  Hill  . . 

Baugust,  W.  R.,  Bij-mingham  

Baynes,  A.  H.,  London 

Beard,  John  R.,  D.D.,  Altrincham.. 

Beal,  James,  London 

Beale,  John,  East  Greenwich    

Bcale,  W.  P.,  London 

Bell,  John,  Blackheath 

Bell,  James,  Upper  Norwood   

Benham,  James,  London   

Bennett,  Dr.  W.  C,  Greenwich  

Bernard,  A. ,  Hyde    

Biggs,  Russell  William,  Liverpool  . . 

Blackwood,  James,  London 

Bligh,  S.,  London 

Booth,  John,  Manchester 

Booker,  W.,  Nottingham    

Booth,  Joseph,  Nottingham 

Bourne,  R.,  Birmingham    

Bradburn,  John,  Newcastle-on.Tyne 

Broadfleld,  E.  J.,  Manchester 

Brice,  Robert,  jun.,  Northampton.. 

Brookes,  James,  Dukinfield 

Brown,  Charles,  Birmingham  

Brown,  David,  Smethwick    

Brown,  Charles,  R.,  Whitstone    .... 

Buchanuan,  W.,  W.D.,  Brighton.. ,. 

Bull,  Edwin,  Catford  Bridge    

Burrows,  Rev.  C. ,  Hinckley 

Bovill,  W.  J.,  London 

Bowen,  Charles,  London    

Bower,  H.,  Birkenhead 

Calloway,  &  Co. ,  Manchester    

Canning,  Brothers,  Weymouth    .... 

Carr,  J.  T.,  London 

Carr,  Alderman,  Oxford 

Carson,  W.  H.,  Warminster 

Castle,  J.,  Deputy  Mayor,  Oxford  .. 

Chamberlain,  W.,  Birmingham 

Channing,  F.  A.,  University  College 

Chipperfield,  R.,  Southampton    .... 

Church,  R.  H.,  Uxbridge  

Clarke,  Joseph,  Nottingham 

Clarke,  Rev.  Charles,  F.L.S.,  Edgbas- 
ton    

Clennell,  W.  C,  London    

Clepham,  J.,  Gateshead 

Clephan,  Edwin,  Leicester    

Cock,  John,  jun.,  Southmolton    .... 

Colbourne,  James,  Kensington    

Collier,  M. ,  Plymouth 

Cuthbert,  J.  R. ,  Liverpool    

Collier,  T.,  London 

Cooper,  Councillor,  Congleton 

Courtauld,  Sophia,  Essex  

Courtnej',  G.  J.  London 

Courtenay,  J.  Irving,  London 


&.   s.  d. 


Annual  Suhscrihcrs  of  £1.  and  npivards. 
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Cox,  John  Charles,  J.P",  Belper 

Cox,  Rev.  S.,  Nottingliam     

Cowie,  B.  H.,  Birkenhead 

Crighton,  Councillor,  Sheffield 

Croscombe,  H.  Beslej',  London  .... 

Cross,  Charles  J.,  Brentford 

Crosskey,  Rev.  H.  W.,  F.G.S.,  B'haui 

Crosskey,  Robert,  Lewes    

Crowe,  E.,  Oxford    

Crum,  A. ,  Glasgow 

Cunnington,  John,  London   

Cupper,  lidward,  Nottingham . . 

Curtiss,  S.  S. ,  London    

Dale,  R.W.,  M.A.,  Birmingham  .... 

Daniel,  James,  Birmingham 

Dannett,  G. ,  Greenwich 

Davey,  H. ,  Brighton    

Davies,  S. ,  Hinckley   

Davis,  Michael,  Birmingham    

Dlggles,  Thomas,  Manchester 

Dixon,  Thomas,  London    

D'Orsey,  Alexander  D. ,  London  .... 

Downing,  Josiah,  Sheffield    

Downing,  Nicholas  H.,  Penzance    .. 

Dowson,  B.,  Nottingham  

Dunn,  A. ,  London    

Durham,  Arthur  E.,  London    

Edwards,  R.  P.  Bath  

Ellis,  Alexander  J.,  London 

Emmerson,  Robert,  Scotter 

Enfleld,  R.,  Nottingham    

ErichSfen,  Professor  John,  London  . . 

Fairclough,  J.,  Birkenhead   

Eraser,  James,  Hackney    

Ferguson,  Alderman,  J. P.,  Bolton.. 

Fisher,  F.,  Blackheath    

Fitch,  F.,  London    

Fletcher,  W,  F.  H.,  London 

Forbes,  David,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  London 

Fox,  A.  Lloyd. ,  Falmouth 

Freckeston,  T.  W.,  Plymouth    

Freeman,  James,  Birmingham 

Frost,  J.  J.,  Manchester    

Fry,  Herbert,  London    

Gaskell,  E.,  Birkenhead 

Gaskell,  E.  B. ,  Birkenhead  

Gaskell,  F.,  Birkenhead 

Geary,  T.,  London    

Genge,  W.  P.,  London    

Glover,  R.  R.,  Highbury,  N 

Goddard,  Councillor,  Leicester    .... 

Goffey,  Thomas,  Liverpool 

Gojdschmidt,  E. ,  Nottingham 

GoodlifFe,  A.,  Nottingham 

Goodwin,  George,  Warrington 

Gorse,  J.  D.,  Nottingham 

Gosling,  William,  Birmingham 

Gotch,  Rev.  R.  W.,  L.L.D.,  Bristol.. 
.  Gowland,  George  H.,  Sunderland  .. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£.   s.  d. 


Grant,  David,  Sheffield  

Green,  E.  B.,  Catford  Bridge    

Gurteen,  Daniel,  jun.,  Haverhill.. .. 

Gwilliam,  G.,  Kensington ' 

Gwyther,  J.  D.,  Lower  Sydenham  .. 

Hall,  William,  Shoreham  

Halstead,  R.  H. ,  Bradford    

Hamilton,  A.,  Bickley    

Harcourt,  G.  A.  V.,  Oxford 

Harcourt,  W.  V.,  Oxford  

Hardy,  G.  E.  W.,  Warrington 

Harris,  Michael,  Hackney 

Hasluck,  D.,  S.,  Birmingham  

Hart,  Henry,  Canterbury  

Hawkins,  Robert,  Oxford 

Healey,  Thomas,  London  

Heaton,  Ralph,  Birmingham    

Heslop,  Joseph,  South  Shields 

Heslop,  T.  P.,M.D.,  Birmingham  .. 

Hibberd,  E.,  Sheffield 

Hill,  J.  E.  G.,  Birkenhead    

Hill,  Miss  F.,  Bristol 

Hill,  Thomas,  Nottingham    

Hills,  Harris,  Halstead 

Hinds,  Thomas,  St.  Neots 

Hinds,  William,  Birmingham    

Holland,  E.  S.,  Birkenhead 

Holland,  W.  G.,  Birkenhead 

Holland,  Walter,  Birkenhead  

Hollins,  Carter,  Bolton 

Holmes,  Graham,  Birmingham    .... 

Hopwood,  C.  H.,  London    

Horner,  William,  Birkenhead 

Horniman,  F.  J.,  Forest  Hill 

Hosa,  Whinfield,  London  . , 

Homan,  J.  J.,  Catford  Bridge 

Hughes,  William,  London 

Humphreys,  A.  C. ,  London 

Huxam,  V.,  Birkenhead 

Hyde,  Rev.  John,  Manchester 

Ivimey,  Joseph,  London    

Jacob,  Alfred,  Birmingham  

Jack,  Professor,  Glasgow  

Jackson,  W.,  Birkenhead 

James,  G.  W. ,  London 

Johnston,  J.  W. ,  Stockport 

Jolly,  F.,  Bath  

Jolly,  W.  C,  Bath    

Jones,  Rev.  R.  C,  Derby 

Joyce,  Samuel,  London 

King,  George,  Hereford 

Kitchens,  Rev.  G.  W.,  M.A.,  Oxford 

Knight,  J.,  London 

Knowle,  R.  N.,  Bolton  

Kolp. ,  N. ,  &  Co. ,  Manchester  

Lamplough,  C.  E.,  London   

Langford,  J.  A.,  LL.D.,  Binningham 

Laiigmead,  S.,  London    

Laverick,  W.  J.,  Durham 
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Leach,  Robert,  Leamington 

Leighton,  Andrew,  Liverpool  

Leipmann,  Kohn,  &  Co.,  Nottingham 

Lewis,  J.  W.,  Nottingham 

Lipscombe,  F.,  London 

Lowe,  David,  Birkenhead 

Lowe,  T.  C.  B.A.,  Birmingliam  

Lowe,  J.  Stanley,  Oxford  

Luthern,  W.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne    .. 

M.  F.,  Liverpool  

MacCarthy,  Rev.  E.,  Birmhigham  .. 

Mackay,  Dr.,  London 

McKinnion,  J.,  jun.,  Manchester    .. 

Marcli,  Charles  J.,  London    

Mason,  Matthew,  London 

Mennell,  Heni-y  Tuke,  London    .... 

Midgley,  S.  T.,  Halifax  

Moggridge,  W.  M. ,  London  

Monk,  F.,  Warrington 

Morrison,  Lennox,  Kent    

Mortimer,  Rev.  Canon,  D.D.,  London 

Mortimer,  Alexander,  London 

Moss,  W.  R.,  Bolton    

Mott,  C.  G.,  Birkenhead    

Monies,  F.,  Liverpool 

Mugliston,  S.  S. ,  Sleaford     

Munro,  William,  South  Shields    

Nadin,  A.  C.  Sheffleld 

Nadin,  Councillor,  Sheffield 

Nasmith,  David,  London 

New,  D.,  Nottingham 

Newey,  C.  Isaac,  Birmingham 

Nichol,  H.,  London 

Nichol,  John,  B.A.,  Glasgow    

Nightingale,  C,  Bolton 

Offor,  George,  Sydenham    

Ogstou,  G.  H.,  London 

Olding,  B.,  London 

Oliver,  —  London    

Oliver,  William,  Oxford 

Orlando,  Oldham,  Hyde 

Orme,  Mrs.,  London   

Padmore,  John,  Birmingham    

Page,  W.,  Nottingham    

Paget,  G.,  Bristol 

Paine,  Dr.,  Stroud   

Pare,  W.,  Putney     

Paris,  Thomas,  London 

Paul,  J.  G.,  Leicester 

Payne,  J. ,  Blackheath 

Peard,  Thomas,  Twickenham    

Perkins,  Robert  A.,  Birmingham    .. 

Petrie,  James,  Rochdale 

Petavel,  Rev.  E.,  London 

Pickston,  J.,  Manchester  

Pldduck,  Thomas,  Hanley 

Pinnock,  R.,  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight 
Pinnock,  Henry,  Castlehurst,  I.  W. 
Preston,  J.  T.,  London  


£.   n.  d. 


0 

Price,  W.,  London    1 

0 

Price,  W.  E.,  M.P.,  Gloucester    ....     1 

0 

0 

Pnlsford,  Rev.  D.,  Glasgow 1 

0 

Quain,  Richard,  F.  R.  S. ,  London ....     1 

0 

Rahn,  Louis,  Liverpool 1 

0 

Ramsay,  Professor,  Glasgow 1 

0 

Reading,  George  B.,  Birmingham  ..     1 

0 

Reaney,  George  S.,  Warrington   1 

0 

Reckett,  James,  Hull 1 

0 

Reilly,  F.  S.,  London 1 

0 

Rhodes,  Alfred,  Birmingham    1 

0 

Richards,  James,  Oldswinford 1 

0 

Richardson,  Joshua,  Neath  1 

0 

Richardson,  T.  R.,  Derby 1 

0 

Robertson,  J. ,  Bolton 1 

0 

Robertson,  J.,  Manchester    1 

0 

Robertshaw,  J.,  Sheffield  1 

0 

Robinson,  Lionel  G.,  London  1 

0 
0 

Rock,  W.  F.,  Blackheath  1 

Rogers,  Rev.  T.,  M. A.,  Durham  ....     1 

0 

Roth,  Dr.,  London    1 

0 

Rothera,  G.  B. ,  Nottingham 1 

0 

Roundell,  C.  J. ,  London    1 

0 

Rowlett,  William,  Leicester 1 

0 

Rutherford,  Rev.  J.  H.,  Newcastle- 

0 
0 

on-Tyne    1 

Ryley,  Thomas  C,  Liverpool    1 

0 

Sainsbujy,  H.,  Oldbury 1 

0 

Samuell,  Edward  S.,  Liverpool    ....     1 

0 

Sargant,  A.  W.,  Kent 1 

0 

Scott,  John,  Belfast    1 

0 

Shakespeare,  W. ,  Oldbury 1 

0 

Shelley,  Rev.  Richard,  Yarmouth    . .     1 

0 

Shepard,  James  W.,  London,  E.G. ..     1 

0 

Short,  John,  London  1 

0 

Showell,  W.,  Oldbury 1 

0 

Sibree,  Rev.  W.  Stroud 1 

0 

Simpson,  John,  Birmingham    1 

0 

Sipmann,  C. ,  Nottingham 1 

0 

Sipman,  Carl,  Nottingham    1 

0 

Smale,  John  (Justice),  Hong  Kong  . .     1 

0 

Smith,  Brooke,  Birmingham     1 

0 

Smith,  Charles,  Leicester  1 

0 

Smith,  Councillor,  Manchester    1 

0 

Smith,    Edward    Orford,    Birming- 

0 

ham  1 

0 

Smith,  Henry  J.  S.  Oxford  1 

0 

Smith,  Harry  W.,  London,  E.C 1 

0 

0 

Smith,  J,  H.,  Walsall 1 

0 

Smith,  J.,  London   1 

0 

Smith,  Joseph,  Warrington  1 

0 

Smith,  Sidney,  Sheffield 1 

0 

Smith,  Thomas  J. ,  F.G.  S.,  Hull  ....     1 

0 

Smith,  T.  S.,  Hull    1 

0 

Smithson,  J.,  Bradford  1 

0 

Snook,  T.,  London  1 

0 

Soden,  H.,  London 1 

Annual  Suhscrihers  of  £1.  and  upioards. 
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Sommerville,  J.  F.,  Bristol  

Spelman,  S.  W..  Yarmouth   

Spence,  Alexander,  Dalston 

Spencer,  R.  Maiichester 

Spicer,  H.,  jun.,  London  

Spiller,  W.,  London 

Stanley,  W.  F. ,  London 

Stanyon,  William,  Leicester 

Straclian,  Alderman,  South  ShieUls.. 
Sothern,  Wm.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 

Swain,  Joseph,  Leicester  

Taylor,  James,  jun.,  Birmingham   .. 

Tebb,  William,  London 

Tenison,  Edward  R.,  London  

Thomas,  John,  South  Shields  

Thomas,  J.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  .... 

Thompson,  Charles,  Cardiff 

Thompson,  C.  H. ,  Catford  Bridge   . . 

Thompson,  G.  C,  Cardiff  

Thompson,  H.  B.  S.,  Birmingham  .. 

Thompson,  W. ,  Oxford 

Thorne,  Thomas  H.,  Leamington    ., 

Thornley,  James,  Hyde 

Thorpe,  J. ,  Nottingham 

Thresh,    J.    T.,    M.A.,    &c.,    Rich- 
mond     

Tilder,  William  A. ,  London 

Till,  W.  T.,  CatfJrd  Bridge    

Tillotson,  T.,  Bolton  

Tillotson,  W.  J. ,  Bolton     

Todd,  William,  Catford  Bridge 

Tufnell,  E.  C,  London 

Underhill,  H.  S.,  Oxford    

Varty,  Calvart,  Birkenhead 

Venison,  E.  R.,  M.D.,  London 

Viccars,  Samuel,  Leicester 

Vince,  Rev.  Charles,  Birmingham  . . 
Vipond,  J.,  Rusholme,  Manchester., 
VuUiamy,  Frederick,  Isle  of  Wight.. 

Wallis,  Marriage,  Brighton    

Ward,  A.  W.,  Manchester 

Ward,  W.,  Westbromwich 

Watson,  George,  Durham  

Watson,  J.  F.,  Heigham,  Norwich  .. 

Watson,  J.  W.,  Birmingham 

Watson,  T.,  Birkenhead 

Watkins,  T.  M.,  M.D.,  Durham  .... 

Webber,  T.,  Falmouth    

Webster,  Henry,  London    

Wells,  J.  S.,  Nottingham   

Weston,  James,  Sheffield   

Westendarp,  C. ,  London    

Wheeler,  J.,  Oldbury 

Wilkinson,  W.  M.,  London,  W.C.. .. 

Williams,  R.  G.,  London    

Williams,  H.  M.,  London 

Williams,  W.  M.,  Sheffield     

Wilson,  James  C,  Clifton  Down  .. .. 
Wordin,  Joseph,  London 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

£,.  s.   d. 

Wright,  Alderman  W.,  Nottingham..  110 

Wright,  F.,  London 110 

Wright,  W.,  London    1    1  0 

Yeats,  Dr.  Peckham    1     1  0 

Young,  Sir  George,  London 1    1  0 

A  Friend  (W.L.),  Manchester  1    0  0 

Aitken,  Henry,  York  1    0  0 

Alexander,  G.  G. ,  Southsea 1    0  0 

Alger,  George,  Bedford 1    0  0 

Ambler,  John,  Bradford 1    0  0 

Angus,  F.,  Manchester  1    0  0 

Angus,  J.,  Manchester    1    0  0 

Angus,  W.,  Monchester 1     0  0 

Appleton,  C.  E.,  Oxford 1     0  0 

Applebee,  J.  K. ,  London  1     0  0 

Armstrong,  C.  C,  Birmingham   ....  1     0  0 

Ashberry,  P.  H.,  Sheffield 1     0  o 

Atherton,  James,  Bolton  1    0  0 

Atkins,  A.  F.,  Leicester 10  0 

Baldwin,  Abraham,  Halifax 1    0  0 

Banks,  John,  Hastings  1    0  0 

Barber,  Stephen,  Birmingham 1     0  0 

Barker,  Philip,  Nantwich 1     0  0 

Bartholomew,  Robert,  Glasgow  ....  1    0  0 

Basnett,  S.  Birmingham 1    0  0 

Bazley,  T.  A.,  Manchester    1     0  0 

Beales,  Edmond,  London  1     0  0 

Beecham,  J.,  Cirencester  1    0  0 

Beckett.  Henry,  F.G.S.,&c.,  Wolver- 
hampton    1    0  0 

Beckett,  H.,  Wolverhampton  1    0  0 

Beckett,  J.  F.,  Wolverhampton  1    0  0 

Beith,  J.  A.,  Manchester   1    0  0 

Bell,  George,  London 1    0  0 

Bell,  G.,  Manchester    1    0  0 

Bell,  James  Alexander,  Preston 10  0 

Bennett,  G.  N.,  London 10  0 

Beswick.  George,  Derby 1    0  0 

Bicknell,  A.  Sydney,  London   1    0  0 

Biggs,  F.  H.,  Bolton    1    0  0 

Binns,  C,  Clay  Cross,  Chesterfield..  10  0 

Binns,  John,  Haslingden 1    0  0 

Birdsall,  George,  Bradford    1    0  0 

Birken,  Alderman,  Nottingham  1    0  0 

Birkin,  Richard,  Nottingham  1    0  0 

Blair,  Robert,  Greenock 1    0  0 

Blythe,  William,  Accrington 1    0  0 

Botly,  William,  Upper  Norwood  ....  1    0  0 

Bourne,  Henry,  Birmingham    1    0  0 

Bowman,  Charles,  Rolton 1    0  0 

Braby,  John,  Horsham 1    0  0 

Brady,  Sir  Antonio,  London,  B.C.  ,.  10  0 

Bray,  Charles,  Coventry 1    0  0 

Bravender,  John,  Cirencester 1    0  Q 

Bi-odrick,  The  Hon.  George,  London  10  0 

Brooke,  E.,  Junr.,  Huddersfleld  . . . .  10  0 

Brown,  Alderman,  Bolton 1    0  0 

Browning,  John,  London,  E.  C 1    0  0 

Browning,  Oscar,  Eaton 1    0  0 
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EulIock.W.  H.,  London 10    0 

Buncher,  William,  Birmingham  1    0    0 

Burch,  A.  C,  Bedford 10    0 

Burns,  Rev.  G.  S.,  Glasgow 1    0    0 

Burrows,  Cordy,  J. P.,  Brighton  ....     1    0    0 

Burt,  C.  J.  T.,  London,  S.W.    1    0    0 

Butter,  H.    London 1    0    0 

Byley,  William,  Birmingham 1    1    0 

Caldico+t,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  Bristol 1    0    0 

Calton,  Francis,  London 1    0    0 

Campbell,  Hon.  D. ,  London 1    0    0 

Carpenter,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Leeds    1     0    0 

Case,  William,  Fareham 1    0    0 

Cavid,  John,  Glasgow 1    0    0 

Chatwin,  Mr. ,  Nottingham    1    0    0 

Church,  A.  H.,  Cirencester 10    0 

Clark,  James,  Street,  Somerset    1    0    0 

Clark,  J.  F.,  Till3'pron:e,  Tarland    ..100 

Clarke,  Thomas,  Banbury 1    0    0 

Clarke,  William,  Birminghfim 1    0    0 

Clark,  William  S.,  Street,  Somerset    1    0    0 

Clay,  George,  Audensliaw 1    0    o 

Clay,  John,  Halifax 10    0 

Clay,  Richard,  Manchester    1    0    0 

Claj^den,  Rev.  P.  W.,  London 1    0    0 

Cleland,  John,  M.D.,  Galway    1    0    0 

Clements,  Charles  John,  London  . .  10  0 
Clephan,  B.  B.,  Stockton-on-Tees  ..     10    0 

Cliff,  William,  Liverpool    1    0    0 

Cock,  James,  and  Son,  Shrewsbury    10    0 

Cockroft,  Andrew,  Halifax    1    0    0 

Coffey,  Henry,  Manchester  1    0    0 

Collett,  Rev.  W.  M. ,  Oxford 1    0    0 

Collier,  A. ,  Hackney   1    0    0 

Collier,  Mrs.  W.  F.,  Plymouth 1    0    0 

Collier,  William  Frederick,  Plymouth    10    0 

Connor,  Benjamin,  Glasgow 1    0    0 

Cooksey,  Joseph,  Westbromwich    ..100 

Cooper,  Councillor  J. ,  Bolton  1    0    0 

Corbett,  Frederick,  Worcester 1    0    0 

Cotterill,  C.  C,  M.A.,  Rugby  10    0 

Cox,  Alderman  W.  A. ,  Bath 1    0    0 

Craig,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A.,   Glasgow    10    0 

Crombie,  Rev.  A.,  Manchester 1    0    0 

Crompton,  Rev.  J.,  Norwich    1    0    0 

Cubbin,  David  M.,  Glasgow 1    0    0 

Curme,  Rev.  Thomas,  Oxford 1    0    0 

Cuthbertson,  Rev.  W.,  Bp.  Stortford    10    0 

Cutts,  John  S.,  Sheffield    1    0    0 

Darwin,  W.  E.,  Southampton  1    0    0 

Dashwood,  F.  S.,  Oxford    1    0    0 

Dashwood,  Sir  Henry  W.,  Oxford  ..100 

Davison,  Rev.  W.  H.,  Bolton 1    0    0 

Davison,  William,  Braintree 1    0    0 

Day,  James  John,  P. L.S.,  London  ..     10    0 

Deacon,  Henry,  Cardiff 1    0    0 

De,  Poitiers,  G.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  10  0 
Dickson,  J.  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ....  1  0  0 
Dixon,  S.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 10    0 


£.  3.  d. 

Digby,  K.  B.,  Oxford 1    0    O' 

Dodds,  John,  Huddersfield  1    0    0 

Douglass,  John,  Leed 1     0    0 

Downing,  J.  W.,  Birmingham 10    0 

Dowson,  J.  W.,  Norwich    1    0    0 

Drury,  Henry  D.,  Upper  Norwood..  10    0 

Dunning,  B.  C,  New  York,  U.S  ....  1    0    0 

Dunlop,  R.  H.  W.,  North  wood    ....  1     0    0 

Dymond,  George,  Birmingham 1    0    0 

Dyson,  Councillor,  Manchester  1    0    0 

Engall,  Thomas,  London    1    0    0 

Earl,  William,  Birmingham 1    0    0 

Barnshaw,  C,  Stockport  1    0    0 

Easthorpe,  E.,  Wolverhampton    1    0    0 

Edmonds,  Robert,  Birmingham 1     0    0 

Edwards,  Councillor  J.  L.,  Rochester  10    0 

Ellenberger,  Dr.,  J.  L., Worksop 10    0 

Evans,  W.  Herbert,  Chard 1    0    0 

Everett,  R.  L.,  Ipswich 1     0    0 

Everett,  J.  D.,  Belfast    1     0    0 

Farish,  James,  Coventry    1    0    0 

Fairweather,  J.,  Manchester 1    0    0 

Fallows,  William,  Middlesbrough  . .  10    0 

Field,  Leonard,  London 1     0    a 

Field,  A.  S.,  Leamington  1    0    O' 

Firth,  John,  Sheffield 1     0    0 

Fleming,  Peter,  Dundee 1    0    0 

Fletcher,  J.,  Bccles 10    0 

Fletcher,  Thomas,  Warrington 1    0    0 

Fletcher.  W.  F.  H.,  Westminster    ..100 

Flint,  Frederick,  Canterbury    1    0    0 

Foord,  J.  R.,  Rochester 10    0 

Forrel,  Councillor C.  R.,  Rochester..  10    0 
Foster,  John  N.,  High  Sheriff,   St. 

Neots    1    0    0 

Fox,  G.  C,  Falmouth 10    0 

Fox,  Howard,  Falmouth    1     0    0 

Fox,  Robert,  Falmouth 1    0    0 

Frew,  Forrest,  Dumbartonshire 1    0    0 

Fry,  Henry  A.,  Birmingham 1     0    0 

Fuller,  W.  A.,  Wolverhampton    ....  1    0    0 

Fuller,  William,  Wolverhampton 10    0 

Galton,  Francis,  F.R.S.,&c., London  10    0 

Gamble,  J.  G.,  St,  James's,  London  10    0 

Gardiner,  John,  Widnes 1    0    0 

Garrick,  Joseph,  North  Shields   1    0    0 

Gasquoine,  Thomas,  Oswestry 10    0' 

George,  Rev.  H.  B. ,  Oxford 1    0    0 

George,  E.B.  B.,  Weston-super-mare  10    0 

Gibson,  R.  H.,  B.A.,  Manchester..  10    0 

Gill,  C.  Houghton,  London,  N 1    0    a 

Goldschmidt,  Edward,    Nottingham  10    0- 

GoUand,  Smitli,  Manchester 10    0 

Goodliffe,  A.,  Nottingham 1    0    0 

Goodeve,  H.  H.,  Cook's  Folly 1    0    0 

Gosling,  Alfred,  Birmingham    1    0    0 

Gosnell,  Edward,  London 1    0    0 

Gould,  Rev.  George,  Norwich 1    0    0 

Gourley,  J.,  Glasgow  1    0    0 


Annual  Siibscrihers  of  £1.  and  uim'ards. 
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Graftrewii,  C.  H.,  Yorkshire 1    0    0 

Graham,  Allen  D.,  Ringwood  1     0    0 

Granville,  A.  B.,  M.D.,  London  ....  1    0    0 

Green,  Alexander  Henry,  Barnsley..  10    0 

Greenhalgh,  J.  D. ,  Bolton 1    0    0 

Greenwell,  Rev.  William,  Durham  . .  1    o    0 

Grenfell,  B.  F.  Rugby 10    0 

Greg,  Samuel,  Macclesfield 1    0    0 

Grist,  Rev.  William,  Bewdley 1    0    0 

Groome,  W.,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Bedford  10    0 

Grubb,  Alderman,  Oxford 1    0    0 

Guise,  Sir  J.  W.,  Gloucester 1    0    0 

Guthrie,  Frederick,  London 10    0 

Hablo,  D.,  Manchester  1    0    0 

Hall,  James,  Leicester  1    0    0 

Hanham,  Captain,  T.  B.,  Blandfonl  10    0 

Haukin,  Charles  W.,  Southampton..  10    0 

Hannah,  Robert,  London,  S.W 10    0 

Hanmann,  A. ,  Nottingham   1     0    0 

Hanmann,  H.,  Nottmgham 10    0 

Hanners,  Robert,  Bradford  1    0    0 

Hanshaw,  J.  Clarke,  London    1    0    0 

Hargi-eaves,  William,  Sheffield 10    0 

Harnard,  J.,  Colchester 1    0    0 

Harris,  W.  A.,  Devon 10    0 

Harris,  A.,  Plymouth 1    0    0 

Hart,  Richard,  Argyll  Road 1    0    0 

Hart,  S.  Hopgood,  Upper  Clapton  . .  10    0 

Haserick,  F.  A.,  Manchester    1    0    o 

Haslata,  John,  Preston 1    0    0 

Hassan,  Edward,  Liverpool 1    0    0 

Hatch,  Henry,  Oxford 1    0    0 

Haten,  Henry,  Oxford    1    0    0 

Hawkshaw,  John,  London 1    0    0 

Heath,  John,  Birmingham    1    0    0 

Heaviside,  Rev.  G.,  B.A.,  Coventry  10    0 

Henry,  Frederick,  Staffan,  Ireland.,  10    0 

Henzell,  W.  M.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  1    0    o 

Hepburn,  Thomas,  London.'. 10    0 

Heppenstall,  Rev.  F.,  Cambridge    ..100 

Hewes,  Thomas,  Chelsea   1    0    0 

Hcwett,  G.  A.,  Banbury    1    0    0 

Hey  wood,  — ,  London 1    0    0 

Hibbert,  A.,  Hyde   10    0 

Hibbert,  Frank,  Hyde    1    0    0 

Hicks,  F.  Plymouth    10    0 

Hicks,  Charles,  Smethwick 1    0    0 

Higgin,  James,  Manchester 1    0    0 

Higgms,  Henry  William,  London    . .  1    o    0 

Hill,  Charles,  London 10    0 

Hill,  M.  D.,  Q.C.,  Bristol 10     0 

Hodgson,  J.,  Manchester  1    0    0. 

Home,  Richard,  Leicester 1    0    0 

Hook,  C.  T.,  Rochester 1    0    0 

Hopkins,  Alfred,  Birmingham 1    0    0 

Home,  Richard,  Leicester    1    0    0 

Horniman,  John,  Croydon 1    0    0 

Horton,  Rev.,  H.  H.,  Stoke-on-Trent  10    0 

Horton,  G.  R.,  London 1    0    0 

Howard,  Rev.  W.  W.,  London 10    0 


£.  9.  d. 

Howard,  G.  J. ,  London 1    0  0 

Howard,  John,  Liverpool 1    0  0 

Howe,  Thomas,  Manchester 10  0 

Hubbard,  William,  Sheffield 1    0  0 

Hughes,  Henry,  Leicester •. ,  1    0  0 

Hulme,  Thomas,  Stoke-on-Trent 1    0  0 

Hunter,  Robert,  London 1    0  0 

Hutchinson,  Jonathan,  London  ....  1    0  0 

Jackson,  S.,  Bolton 10  0 

Jackson,  T.,  Bolton 1    0  0 

James,  G.  W.,  London    1    0  0 

James,  Rev.  W. ,  Bristol 1    0  0 

Jeaflreson,  C.  H.,  Giggleswick 1    o  0 

Jedkins,  J.  E.,  Bradford    1     0  0 

Jenkins,  James,  Birmingham 1     0  0 

Jerson,  Rev.  H.,  London  1     0  0 

Jevons,  Professor,  Manchester 1    0  0 

Johns,  John,  Llandilo 1    0  0 

Johnson,  J.  G.,  jun.,  Stockport  ....  1    0  0 

Johnston,  George,  London    1     0  0 

Jones,  Charles  W.,  Liverpool  1    0  0 

Jones,  R.  H.,  Dover    1    0  0 

Jones,  Lloyd,  London 1    0  0 

Judge,  Thomas,  Brackley 1    0  0 

Kalisch,  William,  Manchester 1    0  0 

Keeling  Alfred,  London :  1    0  0 

Kelsall,  Thomas  Forbes,  Fareham  ..100 
Kennedy,     J.     F„    Newcastle  -  on - 

Tyne 1    0  0 

Kenny,  Sophia,  London     1    0  0 

Kenrick,  A.,  jun.,  Birmingham    1    0  0 

Kenway,  G.  B.  Edgbaston 1    0  0 

Kingsley,  J.,  Manchester  1    0  0 

Klein,  Julius,  London 1    0  0 

Knox,  G.,  Walter,  B.  Sc,  Sheffield..  10  0 

Lang,  Colonel  J.,  London 1    0  0 

Langley,  J.,  Baxter,  London    1    0  0 

Lake,  C.  H.,  Chelsea  10  0 

Lamport,  Charles,  London    1    0  0 

Le  Mare,  Richard,  Manchester 1    0  0 

Leigh,  H.  Manchester 1    0  0 

Leon,  A.,  Sheffield  ; 10  0 

Leonard,  Rev.  H.  C,  M.A.,Boxmoor  10  0 

Lings,  Henry,  Fleetwood  1    0  0 

Liveing,  G.  D.,  Cambridge    1    0  0 

Loram,  A.  E.,  Birmingham 1    0  9 

Lord,  W.  G.,  Bradford    10  0 

Lovejoy,  George,  Reading 1    0  0 

Lowther,  F.,  Manchester  1    0  0 

Lowenthal,  R.,  Huddersfield  10  0 

Lunge,  Dr.  G.,  Newcastle-ou-Tyne..  10  0 

Lupton,  Joseph,  Leeds  1    0  0 

MacClelland,  A.  S.,  Glasgow    1    0  0 

MacCormac,W.,F.R.C.S.,  Belfast..  10  0 

McCance,  James  T.,  Kingstown  .. ..  10  0 

Macdonald,  C.  F.,  Westminster  ....  1    0  0 

M.  C,  London 10  0 

Mace,  E. ,  Leicester 1    0  0 

McMichael,  Rev.  N.,  D.D.,  Dunferm- 
line     1    0  0 
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Mallet,  H. ,  Nottingham 0 

Mander,  Elisha,  Birmingham    1     0    0 

Mann,  Robert,  Birmingham 1    0    0 

Mantell,  J.,  Westbromwich  1    0    0 

Manton,  Alderman,  Birmingham 1     0    0 

Marriott,  W. ,  F.  C.  S. ,  Hudderslield  ..100 

Marriott,  W.  T. ,  London 1     0    0 

Marshall,  Thomas,  Leicester 1    0    0 

Masey,  T.  A.,  London 1    0    0 

Mason,  Stephen,  Glasgow 1    0    0 

Matier,  Henry,  Belfast    1    0    0 

Mawle,  John,  Banbury  0    0 

May,  Joseph,  Devonport    1    0    0 

Meetham,  L.  P.,  Deronport 10    0 

Merrilield,  J.,  F.R.A.S.,  Plymouth  10  0 
M'Kerrow,  J.  B.,  D.D.,  Manchester    10    0 

Miller,  George,  London  1    0    0 

Miller,  John,  Aberdeen  1    0    0 

Miller,  Thomas,  London 1    0    0 

Mills,  John,  Manchester 1    0    0 

Millington,  H.,  M.A.,    Leamington    10    0 

Mitchell,  M.,  South  Shields 1    0    0 

Moggridge,   Rev.  W.   M.,  Kingston- 
on-Thames  I     0    0 

Moore,  John,  Nortlnvich,  Warrington    10    0 

Morgan,  John,  Huntingdon  1    0    0 

Morley,  John, jun.,  Birmingham  1    0    0 

Morley,  William  J.,  Birmingham..  ..     10    0 

Morton,  James,  Greenock 1    0    0 

Morton,  H.  J.,  Leeds 10    0 

Mowatt,  James  A.,  Dublin    1    0    0 

Muirhead,  Thomas,  Manchester 1    0    0 

Murch,  J.,  Bath    10    0 

Myers,  T.  F.,  Bratlford    1    0    0 

Myers,  Ernest,  Oxford    1    0    0 

Nadin,  Councillor,  Sheffield 1    0    0 

Nagtar,  Councillor  J.  G.,  Rochester  10  0 
Naylor,  Joseph,  Kidderminster  ....  1  0  0 
Nicholls,  H.  F.,  J. P.,  Bridgwater    ..100 

Nicholson,  T.,  Plymouth   1    0    0 

Norton,  Henry,  Carmarthen 1    0    0 

Odgers,  James,  Plymouth 1    0    0 

Oliver,  Royston,  Rochdale 1    0    0 

Oram,  Richard,  Devonport    1    0    0 

Ormerod,  Oliver,  Rochdale  1    0    0 

Ormston,  John,   Newcastle-on-Tyne    10    0 

Orrell,  George  W. ,  Bolton 1    0    0 

Osborne,AldermanE.C.,  Birmingham    10    0 

Osier,  T.  Smith,  Loudon    1    0    0 

Paget,  T.  E.,  Liverpool  10    0 

Pankhurst,  R.M.,  L.L.D.,  M'chester    10    0 

Paravicini,  Frank,  Oxford 1    0    0 

Partington,  R.,  Bolton  1    0    0 

Partington,  Robert,  Bolton 1    0    0 

Paton,  A.,  Glasgow 10    0 

Pattison,  J.  R.,  Birmmgham 1    0    0 

Pattison,  S.  R.,  London 10    0 

Pattison,  J.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 10    0 

Pattinson,  John,  Gateshead 1    0    0 


£.  s.  d. 

Paul,  T.  D.,  jun.,  Leicester    1     0    0 

Payne,  J.  F.,  M.B.,  London 1     0    0 

Payton,  H.  G.,  Birmingham 1    0    0 

Pearson,  0.  H.,  Farnham  Royal 10    0 

Pearson,  Charles  H. ,  Slough 1     0    0 

Pendl  iton,  William,  Birmingham ....     1     0    0 

Pesel,  George,  Hudderslield 1     0    0 

Pilcher,  Jesse,  Manchester  1     0    0 

Pilcher,  Rev.  R.,  Bradford    1     0    0 

Plowden,  T.  C,  London 10    0 

Ponsonby,  H.,  Birkenhead    1    0    0 

Porter,  Councillor,  Manchester    1     0    0 

Potter,  G.  H  ,  Ipswich    1     0    0 

Potterton,  R. ,  Limerick 1    0    0 

Poynting,  Rev.  T.  E. ,  Manchester  ..100 

Pratt,  Hodgson,  London   1     0     0 

Pratt,  R.  Lindsley,  Darlington 1     0    0 

Pratt,  Daniel,  Cuckfleld 1    0    0 

Pritchard,  Andrew,  London 1     0    0 

Quarrier,  William,  Glasgow 1     0     0 

Rabone,  John,  Birmingham 1     0    0 

Raimbach,  D.  W.,  Birmingham    ....     1     0    0 

Ramsay,  George,  London  1    0    0 

Ransome,  A.,  Ipswich     1     0    0 

Ransom,  Alfred,  Hitchm,  Herts  ....     1     0    0 

Rawson,  Harry,  Manchester 1    0    0 

Raynor,  Dr.  W.,  Stockport   10     0 

Read,  Mrs.  L.,  London  1    0    0 

Richardson,    J.   AV.,    Newcastle-on- 
Tyne 10     0 

Richardson,  Charles,  Bristol 1    0    0 

Richards,  Henry,  Wolverhampton . .     10    0 

Ridley,  George,  Ipswich    1    0    0 

Robb,  James,  Manchester 1    0    0 

Robberds.  Rev.  J.,  B.A., Cheltenham    1    0    o 

Roberts,  Isaac,  Liverpool 1    0    0 

Robertshaw,  C,  Bradford 1    0    0 

Robertshaw,  Councillor,  Bolton 1    0     0 

Rock,  James,  Notheain,  Sussex  ....     1    0    0 

Rogers,  Walter  L„  London,  1    0    0 

Rolason,CouncillorWm., Birmingham    10    0 
Rolston,  John,  M.D..  Devonport....     10    0 

Roper,  R.  S.,  Newport  10     0 

Roscoe,  H.  E.,  F.R.S.,  Manchester..     10    0 

Rowlands,  Thomas,  Liverpool 1    0    0 

Russell,  Rev.  D. ,  Glasgow 1    0    0 

Ryley,  W.,  Dundee 10    0 

Sadler,  Michael  T.,  B.A.,  Barnsley  ..100 

Salmons,  T.,  London    1    0    <> 

Samuelson,  Dr.,  Manchester 1    0    0 

Satterthwaite,  T. ,  Bolton 1    0    0 

Sawyer,  J.  R.,  Norwich  1    0    0 

Sehofteld,  Thomas,  Mancliester    ....     1    0    0 

Schirmacher,  H.  Liverpool    0    1    0 

Scholey,  Margaret  M.,  Twyford    ....     1    0 
Scissor    Grinders'    Sick    Society, 

Sheffield  10    0 

Scott,  Thomas,  Ramsgate 1    0    0 

Scott,  Benjamin,  F.R.A.S.,  London    10    0 
Searle,  Councillor,  Sheffield  1    0    0 
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Seeley,  Harry  Cambridge   1    0  0 

Serpen,  R.,  Pljanouth    1    0  0 

Sewell,  J.  C,  Bolton  1    0  0 

Shaen,  R.,  M.  A.,  Royston,  Herts    ..100 

Shrewsbury,  John,  Birmingham 1    0  0 

Shumann,  Professor,  Ph.  D.,  London    10  0 

Simms,  Charles  S. ,  Manchester 1    0  0 

Sinclair,  Thomas,  Belfast  1    0  0 

Skilbeck,  R.,  Hudderslield    1    0  0 

Smethurst,  James,  Bolton 1    0  0 

Smith,  Richard  C,  Devonport 10  0 

Smith,  Councillor,  Manchester 1    0  0 

Smith,  Rev.  W. ,  Glasgow 1    0  0 

Smithson,  Thomas,  Brighton    1    0  0 

Smyth,  Rev.  J.  D.  H.,  Norwich  ..  ..     10  0 

Snell,  T.  a,  London   10  0 

Snow,  Rev.  G.  D'Oyley,  Blandford  ..100 

Spriggs,  "William,  Worcester 1    0  0 

Standen,  William,  Oxon 1    0  0 

Stanley,  E.  L.,  London  1    0  0 

Stansfield,  J. ,  Todmorden 1    0  0 

Stephen,  George,  Dundee  1    0  0 

Stevens,  Thomas,  Coventry    1    0  0 

Stewart,      Balfour,      Richmond, 

Surrey 1    0  0 

Stewart,  A.  C,  Hulme    1    0  0 

Stidston,  William,  Plymouth 1    0  0 

Style,  George,  Giggleswick 1    0  0 

Swan,  J.  C,  Newcastle-on-Tjiie . . . .     10  0 

Swan,  J.  W.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne..  ..     10  0 

Sweet,  George,  Temple,  London  1    0  0 

Swainsou,  J.  H.,  London  1    0  0 

Tanner,  C.  F.,  Plymouth    1    0  0 

Tawney,  Edward,  Torquay     1    0  0 

Taylor,  Charles,  Bolton 1    0  0 

Taylor,  F.,  Bolton    1    0  0 

Taylor,  Lewis,  Bradford  1    0  0 

Thomas,  John,  Carmarthen  1    0  0 

Thompson,  H.  B.  S.,  Birmingham  .,100 

Thomson,  Professor  Sir  W.,  Glasgow    10  0 

Thomson,  George,  Hudderslield  ....     1    0  0 

Thomson,  Thomas  B., Birmingham..     10  0 

Thome,  J.  B.,  Birmingham  1    0  o 

Thomley,  A.  W.,  Stockport  1    0  0 

Thornley,  A.  W.,  Manchester 1    0  0 

Thumann,  Professor,  London     1    0  0 

Thursti eld,  J.  R.,  Oxford 10  0 

Tomson,  Albert  S.,  Coventry    1    0  0 

Trebe,  John,  Rochester 1    0  0 

Trower,  H.  Seymour,  Lordon    1    0  0 

Truman,  G.  B.,  Nottingham 1     0  0 

Turner,  John,  M. P. S.,  Aylesbury 10  0 

Tuustall,  Edwin,  Smethwick 1    0  0 

Tunstall,  Thomas,  jun.,  Warrington    10  0 

Turnbull,  James,  Edinburgh 1    0  0 

Varcly,  Cornelius,  London 1    0    0 

Venning,  Miss,  Bristol 1    0    0 

Vernon,  J.,  Wolverhampton 1  0 

O 
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Viccars,  W.  P.,  Leicester   1    o    0 

Vickers,  William,  Nottingham 1    0    0 

Vincent,  John,  London 1    0    0 

Walker,  B.  Nottingham 1    0    0 

Walker,  Horace,  Liverpool 1    0    0 

Walker,  Robert,  Leicester 1    0    0 

Walker,  Rev.  E.,  Manchester    1    0    0 

Wallis,  George,  London 1    0    0 

Walters,  Robert,  Newcastle 1    0    0 

Walton,  William,  Cambridge    1    0    0 

Warberton,  Councillor,  Manchester . .  10    0 

Warren,  W.  de  G.,  Carmarthen 1    0    0 

Watkin,  Thomas  L.,  Durham   1    0    0 

Watkins  Zachariah,  London 1    0    0 

Watson,  John,  Durham 1    0    0 

Webb,  Edward,  Worcester    1    0    0 

Webster,  George,  London 1    0    0 

Wedderburn,  Sir  D„  M.P.,  Glo'ster  10    0 

Welford,  R.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,..,  10    0 

Were,  Nicholas,  Plymouth 1    0    0 

Whatley,  Edward,  Wolverhampton,.  10    0 

Wheatly,  Edward,  Birmingham  . , , .  1    0    0 

White,  Thomas,  Cardiff 1    0    0 

White,  William,  Birmingham    1    0    0 

Wliitehead,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Bolton 1    0    0 

Whitehouse,  John,  Tipton 1    0    0 

Whitelaw,  Alexander,  Glasgow    . . . ,  1    0    0 

Whittield,  Edward,  Ilminster  1    0    0 

Whiting,  Councillor  John,  Leeds 1    0    0 

Whittaker,  M.  T.,  Scarborough    ....  1    0    0 

Whitwell,  Mark,  Bristol 1    0    0 

Whitwoi-th,  Rev.  J.,  Now'-on-Tyne..  10    0 

Wild,  George,  Stockport    1    0    0 

Williams,  R.  G.,  London  10    0 

Williams,  John,  West  Bromwicli 1    0    0 

Williams,  H.  R.,  London  1    0    0 

Williamson,  Rev.  P.,  London    1    0    0 

Williamson,  William,  London  1    0    0 

Williamson,  — ,  Worcester     1    0    0 

Wilmot,  Edward  D.,  Birmingham  ..100 

Windeath,  — ,  Plymouth    1    0    0 

Wilkins,  S.,  Wolverhampton 1    0    0 

Winkles,  T.,  Birmingham 1    0    0 

Winterbotham,  W.  L.,  Somerset 10    0 

Wilson,  Robert,  Lincoln    1    0    0 

Wilson,  William,  Manchester    1    0    0 

Wilson,  Robert,  Liverpool    1    0    0 

Wilson,  Thomas,  Liverpool  1    0    0 

Wolstenholme,  E.  C,  Congleton....  10    0 

Wood,  H.,  Manchester    1    0    0 

Woodhill,  J.  C,  Birmingham  10    0 

Woodliouse,  H..,  Manchester    1    0    0 

Wool  Shear  Forgers'  Benefit  Society, 

Sheffield 10    0 

Woollard,  Edwin,  Bolton  1    0    0 

Wright,  Thomas,  Carlisle   1    0    0 

Wright,  A.,  London     1    0    0 

Young,  Professor  J,,  Glasgow 10    0 


BEANCHES 

OF  THE 

NATIONAL    EDUCATION    LEAGUE 
NOW    IN    OPERATION. 


Abercaen  (Mon.)    W.  Jones,  Market  Square,  Hon.  Sec. 

Aberdovey Rev.  F.  Jones,  Chairman. 

(Merioneth.)      J.  Iluglies,  M.D.,  Treasurer. 

Richard  Davies,  Hon.  Sec. 

ABERA-ysoN Rev.  W.  Evans,  Chairman. 

(Cardigan.)        John  Hughes  Jones,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  Abel  Green,  Hon.  Sec. 
Abersychan  (Mon.)  Henry  Lewis,  Chairman. 

John  Daniel,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  R.  Jones,  Hon.  Sec. 
Aberystwyth  ...     Thomas  Thomas,  The  Welsh  University,  Hon.  Sec, 
Adwalton  (Yorks.)  J.  Holiiday,  Hon.  Sec 
Allerton,  near  Bradford— Calvin  Robertshaw,  Hon  Sec. 

Armley    Rev.  James  Walker,  Hon.  Sec. 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Hugli  Mason,  Chairman. 

J.  S.  Haigh,  Jlon.  Sec. 
^therstone  ....     Charles  Vero,  iTovi. /Sec. 
Banbury G.  S.  Hev/itt,  Chairman. 

R.  T.  Cobb,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  L.  G.  Carter,  Hon.  Sec. 
Barnsley    T.  Sadler,  jun.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Chairman. 

John'^Butcher,  Hon.  Sec. 
Barnstaple    ....     Rev.  R.  A.  Bertram,  Chairman. 

J.  RoAve,  sen.,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  J.  T.  AVhitmarsh,  Hon.  Sec. 
Barnoldswick  . .     I^v.  Mr.  Hurst,  Chairman. 
(Yorks.)    J.  Lancaster,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  Hon.  Sec. 
Basford    (Notts.)    F.  H.  Wilkinson,  New  Basford,  Hon.  Sec. 
Bath Alderman  Jerom  Murch,  Chairman. 

W.  H.  Bright,  Southgate  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 
Beaufort   (Mon.)    Rev.  J.  Hughes,  Carmel  Cottage,  Chairman.. 

T.  D.  Thomas,  Treasurer. 

W.  D.  Lewis,  British  Schools,  Hon.  Sec. 
Bedale  (Yorks),.     Mr.  Atty,  TreoMirer. 

Rev.  J.  Myers,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bedford Edwin  Ransome,  Kempstone,  Hon.  Sec. 

B  ELPER J.  C.  Cox,  J.  P. ,  Chairman. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Lloyd,  Hon.  Sec. 
Beccles  (SufTolk).     Rev.  John  Flower,  Old  Market,  Hon.  Sec, 
Beverley  (Yorks.)  Josei)h  Hind,  Register  House,  Hon.  Sec. 
Binoley  (Yorks.)    Joseph  Hallam,  Chapel  Lane,  C/iaM-man. 

J.  G.  Roper,  Treasurer. 

John  Pullan,  Provident  Row,  Hon.  Sec. 
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BiKKENHEAD  ....     Samuel  Stitt,  J.  P.,  C/i  airmail. 

Richard  Gaskell,  Treasv/rer. 

Bancroft  Cooke,  Hon.  Sec. 
Birmingham  and  District — 
Binningliam    ..     Rev.  Charles  Clarke,  F.R.L.S.,  (77tairmau. 
Aston    Dr.  Harvey,  Chairman. 

J.  Ansell,  jnn.,  Hon.  Sec. 
All  Saints'  "Ward    Councillor  Rolason,  Chairman. 

Alderman  Aston,  Treasurer. 

Alfred  Jacob,  )  Tr„      c^„„ 

Alfred  Freeth,  r^"""  ^'''• 
Balsall  Heath . .     Alderman  H.  Holland,  C/tairman. 

W.  J.  Scofield,  Hon.  Sec. 
Deritend  and  Eordeslev  Ward — 

Councillor  Thomas  Griffiths,  Chairman. 

J.  W.  Downing,  Vice-Chairman. 

Councillor  H.  H.  EUaway,  Treasurer, 

W.  C.  Hawkes,  Hon.  Sec. 
Duddeston-cum-Nechells  Ward — 

George  Ingall,  Chairman. 

George  Y/ilkinson,  Treasurer. 

Councillor  J.  P.  Dcrrington,  Hon.  Sec. 
Hampton  Ward    J.  Biddle,  Chairman. 

Councillor  Barratt,  JI.D.,  Treasurer. 

John  Buttress,  Hon.  Sec. 
LadjTvood  Ward    W.  Glydon,  Chairman. 

E.  M.  Mitton,  Treasurer. 

Lewis  Jones,  Hon.  Sec. 
St.  Martin's  Ward  Geo.  Ashford,  Chairman. 

Josh.  Williams,  Treasurer. 

W.  P.  Bennett,  Hon.  Sec. 
St.  Mary's  Ward    Frederick  Grew,  Hon.  Sec. 
St. Thomas's  Ward  William  Middlemore,  J. P.,  Chairman. 

Councillor  G.  Baker,  Treasurer. 

George  Nuttall,  Hon.  Sec. 

Blackburn Rev.  Johnf Morgan,  Hon.  Sec. 

BLAENAVON(Mon.)    William  Anthony,  Chairman. 

John  Griffiths,  Treasurer. 

John  Edward  AVilliams,  Hon.  Sec. 

Blisworth Rev.  G.  Jarman,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bodmin John  Daniel,^ffo?i.  Sec. 

BoLLiNGTON,  near  Macclesfield — 

Joseph  Brooke,  jun.,  Chairman. 

C.  C.  File.  Hon.  Sec. 
BoROUGHBRiDGE..     R.  Walker,  Ellenthorpe  HaU,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  F.  W.  C.  Bruce,  Non.  Sec. 
Bournemouth   . .     Rev.  H.  Ribton  Cooke,  Hon.  Sec.  pro.  tern. 
Bradford   Alderman  AVest,  C/iaij-maw. 

Alderman  Brown, 

Alaerman  Cole, 

Alderman  Goodwin 

Alderman  Rawson,     ,   jt-„„  m,^i^,^..^ 

Alderman  Sutcliffe,    ^  ^^^ce-C/iaimen. 

J.  Kell,  J. P., 

Dr.  Willis, 

R.  Yates, 

Councillor  B.  Priestly,  Treasurer. 

J.  S.  Colefax,         )  „„^    „^^^. 

J.  M.  McGourlay,;^""'-'^''*- 

Bramley William  Barker,  Hon.  Sec. 

Brecon Alfred  Walton,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bridlington  ....    William  Taylor,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Bridgwater  ....     Mr.  Holland,  Treasurer. 

Alfred  Bounsall,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem. 
Brierley  Hill  . ,     Wiliiaiu  Barlow,  Chairman, 

George  Ford,  sen.,  Treasurer. 

D.  Clarke,  Albion  House  School,  Hon.  Sec. 
BRiGHOUSE(Yorks)  Kev.  J.  B.  Lister,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem. 
Brighton    J.  C.  Burrows,  Mayor,  Chairman. 

Councillor  W.  R.  Wood,  Treasurer. 

A.  Clark,  B.A.,  Clifton  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bristol    T.  Pease,  F.G.S.,  Westbuiy-on-Trym,  Chairman. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Caldicott,  M.A.,  ) 

W.  Butcher,  V  Hon.  Sees. 

E.  G.  Clarke,  ) 
Brynmawr Rev.  D.  Davr,  Chairman. 

John  Thomas,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  ^Y.  P.  Williams,  Hon.  Sec, 
BuiLTH Rev.  D.  P.  Davies,  Chairman. 

W.  Thomas,  Trea.surer. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Phillips,  Hon.  Sec.  ■ 
BuLWELL,  Notts . .     Mr.  Holmes,  Hon.  Sec. 
Bungay    H.  Wightman,  Draper,  Market  Place,  )  tt^„    ^^^, 

R.  M.  Marsden,  Henham  Villa,  ^^on.  oecs. 

BuRSLEM Rev.  J.  Fernie,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem. 

Caerleon  (Men.)    Robert  Graham,  Chah-Tnan. 

Rev.  J.  Williams,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Jones,  Hon.  Sec. 
Caersws  . .     John  Pryce,  Pendre,  Treasurer. 

(Montg'mshire)      John  Meddins,  Cwm-Clayden,  Hon.  Sec. 

Cambridge Harry  G.  Seeley,  Hon.  Sec. 

Canterbury  ....     Henry  Hart,  Chairman. 

Robert  Hamilton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Cardiff    J.  Batchelor,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cory,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  J.  Farr,  8,  Bute  Esplanade,  )  rr„„    o... 

Howell  Evans,  j'^'"''-  '^^''*' 

Cardigan    Dr.  John  Thomas,  Chairman. 

Henry  Davies,  Treasure^-. 
'  D.  Morgan  Palmer,  Hon.  Sec. 

Carlisle Robert  Ferguson,  Chairman. 

Alexander  Davidson,  Treasurer. 

Councillor  J.  T.  Cockburn,  Hon.  Sec. 
Carmarthen  ....     Rev.  Stephenson  Hunter,  Chairman. 

J.  B.  Rogers,  Hon.  Sec. 
Castleford    ....     Rev.  E.  Clark,  Carleton  Street,       ")  rr       o... 

Rev.  J.  Baimbridge,  Greave  Street,  j  ^°^-  ^^''^• 
Chatham James  Taffs,  Chairman. 

Joseph  Bracewell,  11,  Dale  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

Chester   Rev.  R.  H.   Montgomery.  Liverpool  Road,  Hon, 

Sec.  pro  tem. 
Cheltenham....     W.  N.  Skillicome,  J.P.,  C/iairmaTi. 

Chesterfield    . .     R.  Parker,  Sheffield  Bank,  Hon.  Sec. 
Cirencester  ....     Richard  Mullings,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Henry  Austin,  Hon.  Sec. 
Cleckheaton  ....     V/illiam  Anderton,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  T.  Nicholson,  Providence  Place,  Hoji.  Sec. 

Walter  Wadsworth,  Financial  Secretary. 
Cockermouth    . .     Joseph  Brown,  Main  Street,  Chairman. 

John  Watson,  City  and  District  Bank,  Hon.  Sec. 
Codchester    ....     Jas.  Wicks,  jun..  Spirit  Merchant,  High  St., )  Hon. 

HuuiiiLrey  Baker,  Architect,  North  Hill,     |  Sees. 
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Coventry   Councillor  John  Cash,  CJuiirman. 

C.  J.  Atkins,  Hon.  Sec. 
CowuNO(Torks.)..  William  Gott,  Chairman. 

John  Nowell,  Treasurer. 

John  Binns,  jun.,  Hon  Sec. 
Darwen  ,  ■ James  Dimmock,  Chairman. 

Joshua  Baron,  J. P.,  Treastirer. 

Rev.  James  McDougal,  Hon.  Sec. 

Derby Alderman  Renals,  Chairman. 

Dereham     Rev.  R.  CoUinson,  Norwich|Road  Terrace,  Hon.  Sec. 

Devonport J.  Rolston,  Chairman. 

S.  B.  Rawlings,  Treasurer. 

R.  Oram,  51,  Durnford  St.,  Stonehouse,  Hon.  Sec. 

Dewsbury William  Senior,  )  rr^^    c;„„„ 

Wilson  Hemingway,    f  ^^^-  ^^^^' 
DiNAS(Pembrokesh.)  George  Davies,  Dinas  Cross,  Hon.  Sec. 
Diss Rev.  Geo.  Lowndes,  Park  Villa,  )  rr^      ^^^^ 

Rev.  Jas.  Bajley,  Park  Field,     f  ^^™-  '^^^^• 
DONCASTER J.  P.  Hughes,  Hallgate,  )  „^^    5,^^, 

Rev.  Mr.  Bettiss,  Spring  Gardens,  ]"  "°^-  •^^''*- 
DowLAis,  Merthyr  Tydvil— Rev.  J.  L.  L.  James,  Hon.  Sec. 
Driffield  (Yorks)    Thomas  Dyson  Whitaker,  Hon.  Sec. 
DRiGHLiNGTON(Yorks.)— W.  C.  Lawton,  Hon.  Sec. 
Dudley   Charles  Cochrane,  Woodside  Ironworks,  Chairman. 

Alfred  Crompton,  Hon.  Sec. 
DuKiNFiELD    ....     Nathaniel  Buckley,  Chairman. 
<Asht'n-under-Lyne)  Rev.  J.  B.  Walton,  )  rrice.Chairmen 

Rev.  J.  T.  Barker,  B.A.,  |  »'*ce-o/iaimew. 

E.  Robinson,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  P.  H.  Wickstced,  Hon.  Sec. 
East  Hartlepool    G.  W.  Jaftray,  Chairman. 

J.  McDougle,  Hon.  Sec. 
EBBwVALE(Mon.)    Rev.  O.  D.  Edwards,  Hon.  Sec. 
Eglwyserw       . .     D.  Rees,  Treclyn,  Chairman. 
(Pembrokesh.)       J.  Evans,  Nantgwyn,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  E.  Lewis,  Velendre,  Hon.  Sec. 

Exeter    Frederick  Clapp,  44,  Magdalen  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

Falmouth  John  Freeman,  J. P.,  Chairman. 

Howard  Fox,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  R.  G.  Moses,  Hon.  Sec. 
Fishguard  (Pembrokeshire)— Rev.  Daniel  Symons,  Hon.  Sec. 

Folkstone Rev.  W.  Sampson,  St.  Michael's  Terrace,  Hon.  Sec. 

Framlingham    . .     Robert  Lambert,  Double  St.,  Church  St.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Gainsborough  .. 

Gildersome    ....     Rev.  J.  Haslam,  Chairman. 
(Leeds.)  H.  Booth,  Treasurer. 

Francis  Booth,  Hon.  Sec. 

Glasbury R.  Jacob,  Treasurer. 

(Breconsh.)  Rev.  D.  Howells,  Hon.  Sec. 

Glasgow R.  T.  Cunliff,  Chairman. 

James  Lockhart,  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer. 
Gloucester    ....     George  F.  Fox,  Clarence  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

GooLE    Rev.  R.  D.  Maxwell,  Hon.  Sec. 

GoviLON  (Mon.)  . .     T.  Jones,  Mnt.  Pleasant  Cottage,  Gilwem,  Chairman 

William  Lewis,  Oak  Cottage,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  R.  Johns,  Llanwenarth,  Hon.  Sec. 

Grantham Alderman  Miller,  High  Street,  Hon.  Sec,  pro  tem. 

Great  Bridge  ..    James  Solly,  J.P.,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Matthews,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Goodall,  Hon.  Sec. 
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GuiSBOROUGH ....     Eev.  A.  S.  Trotmaii,  85,  Westgate,  Hon.  Sec. 
(Yorks.) 

Halesowen Eev.  M.  G.  Astbury,  Hon.  Sec. 

Halifax Alderman  Hutchinson,  Mayor,  Chairman. 

Alderman  Sliaw,      )  j^.^^  ri,r.;„^«^ 

T.  S.  Scarborough,  j"  V^oe-Cha^rnlen. 

John  Clay,  20,  Cow  Green,  Hon.  Sec. 
Hanley    Councillor  E.  F.  Bodley,  Chairincm. 

Councillor  George  Ridgway,  Treasurer. 

W.  Wood,  Hawkesmore  Street.  Hon.  Sec, 
Harrogate    ....     Rev.  F.  Fox  Thomas,  Hon  Sec. 

Harwich Rev.  John  T.  Barker,  10,  Cliff  Villas,  Dovercourt, 

I/oti.  Sec. 
Haverforbwest     William  Owen,  Chairman, 

William  Davies,  Treasurer. 

Samuel  Thomas,  Hon.  Sec. 
Heckmondwike  . .    Rev.  Allan  Mines,  High  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 
Hereford  Councillor  George  King,  Chairman. 

Councillor  Robert  Keay,  Hon.  Sec. 
Hebden  Bribge..    John  Sutcliffe,  Slater  Bank,  Hon.  Sec. 
Hinckley   Samuel  Davis,  C7iamn.a«. 

Thomas  Atkins,  Hon.  Sec. 
Horsforth     ....     John  Bateson,  Treasurer. 
(nr.  Leeds.)  W.  H.  Greaves,  Hon.  Sec. 

Hull    W.  M.  Statham,  Cludrman. 

Mr.  Elam,  Vice-Chairman. 

G.  H.  Hill,  Ireasurer. 

George  Raven,  Hon.  Sec. 
Httddersfibld  . .    Wright  Mellor,  Mayor,  Chairman. 

Edward  Huth,  Vice-Chairman. 

John  Dodds,  Treasurer. 

George  Thomson,  Newhouse,  Hon.  Sec. 
HuNTiNaDON  ....     Charles  Turner,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Millard,  B.A,,  Hon.  Sec. 
Ible Charles  Turner,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  James  Horn,  Hon.  Sec. 

Ipswich   Rev.  F.  Barham  Zincke,  Chairman. 

R.  C.  Rausome,        )  Tr,-^o  r<7. «.•«*«-„., 
Rev.  F.  H.  MaAde,  f  V^ce-Chairmen. 

A.  F.  VuUiamy,  Hon.  Sec. 
ISLK  OF  Wight  ..     Robert  J.  Pinnock,  J.P.,  Chairman. 

Herbert  J.  Orchard,  Newport,  Hon.  Sec. 

Keighley    Craven  Laycock,  Hon.  Sec. 

Kettering Frederic  Wallis,  Chairman. 

William  Toller,  Treasurer. 

Henry  Farey,  Hon.  Sec. 
Kenbal    Andrew  M.  Low,  Chairman. 

Henry  Swinglehurst,  \ 

E.  Robinson, 

E^Bui£  ^^''^"'    [  Vice-chairmen. 

Rev.  John  Peill, 

Thomas  Bateson,        / 

W.  Thompson,  105.  Highgate,  Hon.  Sec. 
Kent,  West George  Offor,  Sydenham,  Chairman. 

C.W.  Thompson,  Catford  Bridge,  London,  Hon.  See. 
KiBDEEMiNSTER . .     Geo.  Turton,  J. P.,  Chairman. 

Geo.  Hopkins,  243,  Mill  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 
King's  Lynn 

A.  S.  Page,  Hon.  Sec. 
Knaresborough      Rev.  H.  Cross,  York  Place, )  ^r^,,  a... 

Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  Briggate,    /  ^^^^'  ^^^- 
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Knighton    Mr.  "Williams,  Hon  Sec. 

Lanivex  Charles  E.  Serjeant,  Chairman. 

John  Marshall,  Hon.  Sec. 

William  Dalson,  Assistant. 
Leeds    W.  G.  Joy,  Chairman. 

Alderman  J.  Luccock,  Treasurer. 

J.  Kitson,  jun..  Monk  Bridge    ) 

Iron  Works,  V  Eon.  Sees. 

C.  A.  Curwortb,  j 

Leicester    T.  W.  Hodges,  Chairman. 

M.  Maxfield,  Pares's  Bank  House,  Hon.  See, 

Lenton John  Renals,  Park  Road,  Hon.  Sec. 

Leominster    ....     Rev.  H.  Cooper,  Stoke  Prior,  Chairman. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Thompson,  Vice-Chairman. 

William  Mason,  Treasurer. 

John  T.  Southall,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lewes  R.  Crosskey,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lincoln    C.  L.  Hughes,  City  Chambers, ) 

Rev.  R.  L.  MacDougall,  V  Hon.  Sec. 

John  Holton,  ) 

Lichfield  James  McLean,  Hon.  Sec. 

Liverpool Russell  H.  Biggs,  Castle  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

Llanarth   J.  M.  Pi-ytheroh,  Hon.  Sec. 

Llangadock  ....     James  Jenkins,  Chairman. 

W.  N.  Lewis,  Llwyndwr,  Treasurer. 


J.  Lewis,  Dolgoi,    }„       Ogg, 
W.Lewis,  ^Mon.^ecs. 


Llanidloes,  Montgomeryshire— 

E.  Clayton,  J. P.,  Chairman. 
Rev.  Richard  Jones,  Treasurer. 
Rev.  J.  Edwards,  Hon.  Sec. 

Llandilo Rev.  B.  Thomas  Davies,  Chairman. 

Herbert  Francis,  Treasurer. 
Rev.  D.  Morgan,  I/on.  Sec. 
Llandovery  ....    D.  Thomas,  Chai^inan. 
John  James,  Treasurer. 
R.  Bishop,  Hon.  Sec. 

Llandyssil John  Jones,  Solicitor,  Chairman. 

Evan  Evans,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  T.  James,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Llanwrtyd  Rev.  J.  R.  Kilsby  Jones,  Glenview,  Chairman.. 

Rhys  Jones,  Dolecoed,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  John  Watkins,  Cefnygonvydd,  Hon.  Sec. 

LocKwooD  Rev.  J.  Barker,  Chairman. 

T.  H-  B.  Tate,  Hon.  Sec. 

LoNGTON T.  W.  Barlow,  J. P.,  Chairman. 

John  Yates  Carryer,  Treasurer. 

Thomas  Moore,  133,  High  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

LosTWiTHiEL George  Geach,  Hon.  Sec. 

London  District    Frederick  Pennington,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Sir  Henry  Hoare,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 
R.  Williams,  9,  Buckingham  St.,  Strand,  Hon.  Sec 

Lambeth T.  P.  Alder,  53,  Newington  Butts,  Chairman. 

Islington         (Alderman  Lusk,  M.P.,  Chairman. 
(North  ■{  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  Deputy  Chairman. 

London)  ( R.  Bartram  119,  St  Paul's  Rd,  &  G.  Wilson,  Hon.Secs.. 

Marylebone  ..     Joseph  Guedalla,  Chairman. 

Magee  Pratt,    8,  Omega  Place,  Alpha  Road, 
Provisional  Hon.  Sec. 
Greenwich   ..    W.  C.  Bennett,  LL.D.,  Hon.  Sec. 
J.  Bell,  M.A.,  Treasurer. 
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London  District  (continued)— 
Camden  and  Kentish  Town — 

Joseph  Firth  Bottomley,  1,  Old  Sq.,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Hon.  Sec. 
Hackney  ....     J.  Fretwell,  63,  Gresham  St.,  E.G.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Westminster .    James  Beal,  Chairman. 

J.  T.  Carr,  15,  Warwick  St.,  Regent  St.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Kensington  ..     James  Heywood,  M.A.,  P.R.S.,  Chairman. 

Peter  Alfred  Taylor,  M.P.,  Treasurer. 

J.  L.  Lobley,  F.G.S.,  89,  Clarendon  Road, 

Notting  Hill,  Hon.  Sec. 
Bloomsbury..     Sir  G.  Young,  Bart.,  Chairman. 

Edmund  Johnson,  3,  Castle  St,  Holborn,  Hon.  Sec. 
Chelsea John  Boyd,  Chairman. 

H.  G.  Pite,  37,  Cheyne  Walk,  Hon.  Sec. 
Deptford  ....     Robert  Smiles,  Chairman. 


A.  Matthews,  6,  Stainton  Street, )  tt       r.    » 
G.  Welbrock,  9,  Sej-mour  Street,  i^°"-  ^*^*' 


Woolwich.. ..     John  Noble,  F.C.S.,  5,  Queen's  Gate,  Westminster, 

Hon.  Sec. 
West  Ham  and  Suburban  Essex — 

A.  Johnston,  M.P.,  Woodford,  Chairman. 

Sir  Antonio  Brady,  J. P.,  Deputy  Chairman. 

J.  L.  Godlee,  Whipscross,  Walthamstow,  Hon.  Sec. 

Lowestoft Adam  Adams,  99,  High  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

Rev.  G.   J.    Knight,   65,  London  Road, 

Hon.  Correspondent. 

Ltjdlow    Humphrey  Galwey,  Hon.  Sec. 

Machen  (Mon.)  , .     Rev.  T.  L.  Jones,  Chairman. 
D.  Williams,  Treasurer. 
Edward  Pliillips,  Chattam  House,  Hon.  Sec. 

Mansfield James  Maude,  Hon.  Sec. 

Maidstone Rev.  R.  E.  B.  Maclellan,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 

Manchester  Dis-  )  Alderman  Rumney,  Chairman. 

TRiCT I  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal.  3,  Bond  Street, )  rr-„    <>.-„ 

Rev.  Alexander  Maclaren,  |  ■"°""  ^^'^' 

C.  H.  Bazley,  J.P.,  Treasurer. 
Thomas  Brittain,  3,  Bond  Street,  Sec. 
Accrington  . .     Swain  Rhodes,  Chairman. 
Henry  Cunliffe,  Treasurer. 
James  Entwisle,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bolton Henry  Lee,  J. P.,  Chairman. 

William  Taylor,  Treasurer. 
S.  Winkworth,  Hon.  Sec. 
John  Entwisle,  Secretary. 

Crewe    James  Bland,  Chairman. 

Rev.  E.  Buncombe.  M.A. 


^LifmX-  Wice-CMimen. 


} 


S.  Heath, 

Rev.  W.  A.  Blake,  Hon.  Sec. 

Eccles  J.  M.  Balieff,  Hon.  Sec. 

Hyde Daniel  Adamson,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Thomeley,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Dowson,  B.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Littleborough    Rev.  Samuel  Sugden,  Chairman. 

W.  Brown,  Hon.  Sec. 
Macclesfield..     W.  C.  Brocklehurst,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Horatio  Walker,  Hon.  Sec. 
Mossley    ....     Robert  S.  Buckley,  Chairman. 

Richard  Hepworth,  Treasurer. 

James  Shaw,  Hon.  Sec. 
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London  District  (continued)— 

Oldham    ....    J.  Taylor,  J.P.,  C^irmaTt. 
Padiham  ....     John  Taylor,  J.  P.,  C/iairmari. 
Councillor  Bodden,  Treasurer. 
Thomas  Emmott,  J. P., )  y.     nx„i,^,„ 
James  Newton,  J. P.,     f  Vice-Chairrtieri. 

W.  H.  Helm,  Hon.  Sec. 
Rochdale  .... 
Staleybridge,.    W.  Leech,  Chairman. 

James  Kirk,  J. P.,  Mayor, \ 


>■  Vice-Chairmen, 


Henry  Bayley,  J. P., 
John  Summers,  J. P., 
John  Warsland,  J. P., 
J.  F.  Cheetham,  J, P., 

F.  H.  Cheetham, 

G.  H.  Benson, 
William  Storrs, 
H.  C.  Hill, 
■William  Burnley, 
R.  Ashton,  Treasxorer, 
James  W.  Hyde,  Hon.  Sec. 

Stockport....     George  Wilde,  Chairman. 

Rev.  Jas.  Black,  Hon.  Sec. 
Machynlleth  (Montgomeryshire— D.  Jones,  Chairman. 

Dr.  D.  R.  Pugh,  Treasurer. 

John  Thomas,  Hon.  Sec. 

Maryport  Rev.  Daniel  Kirkbnde,  Crosby  Street,  Hon.  See. 

Market  Weighton.. William  Greaser,  Market  Place,  Hon  Sec. 
Merthyr  Tydfil    Rev.  T.  Williams,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem. 
Middlesbrough      Edward  Williams,  Chairman. 

John  Jones,  Hon.  Sec. 
Morlet    Joseph  Asgnith,  Chairmsin. 

E.  Stockwell,  Treasurer. 

William  Smith,  jun.,  Hon.  See. 

Newark  Thomas  Earp,  Trent  View  House,  Hon.  See. 

Newbridge  (Mon)    W.  H.  Davies,  M.B.C.S.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Newbridge  -  on  -      David  Griffiths,  Treasurer. 

Wye  (Radnor.)       Rev.  J.  W.  Nicholas,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem. 
Newcastle  Emlyn.. Dr.  James  Thomas,  Chairman. 

Edward  Williams,  Treasurer. 

John  R.  Davies,  Hon.  Sec. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  District— 

James  Morrison,  Chairman. 

Joseph  Cowen,  M.P. 

Hugli  Taylor,  Chipchase  Castle,  \  Vice-Chairmen. 

W.  W.  Pattinson, 

Jos.  Cowen,  jun.,  Chairmun  of  Executive  Committee. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Robjohns,  B.A.,  14,  Clayton  St.,  W., 
Hon.  Sec. 
Newcastle-under-  J.  Williams,  Chairman. 

Lyme.  T.  Heath  (Councillor),  Treasurer. 

J.  Massey,  Bridge  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 
New  Malton  ....     Rev.  John  Chadwick,  Norton,  Hon.  Sec. 

New  Quay Rev.  T.  P.  Evans,  Chairman. 

(Cardigan.)        Dr.  Thomas  Evans,  Tresistirer. 

Rev.  Lewis  Roderick,  Hon.  Sec. 

Newtown,  Montgomeryshire — 

Richard  Lloyd,  Chairman. 
William  Cooke.  Treasurer. 


■■} 


C.  H.  Hodges,     )  „       c-cc 
George  Morgan,  ]  i^^^- '^^'^'' 
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"Newport  (Mon.)..   H.  Phillips,  Chair'man. 

Rev.  D.  Evans,  }  „       o 
Rev.  H.  Oliver,  B.A.,;■^^^•'^^'^• 
NEWPORT  Rev.  J.  Davles,  Gideon,  Chairman. 

(Pembrokesh.)       Capt.  D.  Nicholas,  Mount  Pleasant,  Treasurer. 
B.  Davies,  London  House,  Hon.  Sec. 
Northallerton.,    Rev.  Richard  Crookall,  Hon.  Sec. 

Norwich Rev.  J.  Crompton,  Chairman. 

Rev.  D.   Hirst  Smyth,   Campbell  Lodge,  Thorpe 
Hamlet,  Hon.  Sec. 
Northampton   ..     Councillor  Manfield,  CAairmaw  pr^  f«m. 

Henry  Harris,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 
Nottingham  ....     Charles  Paget,  J. P.,  Ruddington,  Chairman. 
G.  B.  Rothera.  Treasurer. 

Nuneaton    Rev.  M.  Grcathead.  Hon.  Sec. 

Narbeth Rev.  W.  Owen,  Chaii-man. 

(Perabroksh.)       J.  Hitchings,  Treasurer. 
T.  D.  Rej-nolds,  Hon  Sec. 

Oakham  A.  Turner,  Hon.  Sec.  pro.  tern. 

Oldbury A.  Albright,  Cliairman.  ^ 

W.  Shakespeare,  "k 

W.  Showell,         f  „•     nr    • 

A.  Taylor,  >Vice-Chairmn. 

Dr.  Sainsbury,    J 

Rev.  W.  W.  Jubb,  Hon.  See. 

Ossett F.  Forshaw,  Hon.  Sec. 

Oswestry J.  Sides  Davies,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  T.  Gasquoine,    )  „„„    r,..^ 

Mr.  W.  W.  Coulson,  j--^"""  '^'"'*- 
Otley Morton  Barrett,  Solicitor,  Westgate, ) 

Wm.  Eastburn,  Kirkgate,  }■  Hon.  Sees. 

Wm.  Milligan,  Duncan's  Mill,  j 

Oxford    Alderman  Hughes,  Chairman. 

Ox.  University..    M.  Creigliton,  Merton  Coll.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Pembroke  James  Beddoe,  Hon.  Sec. 

Pembroke  Dock..     R.  Huzzy,  'Treasurer. 

Rev.  W.  Davies,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 
Pencader  . .     David  Phillips,  Pantglas,  Chairman. 

(Carmarthensh.)    Thomas  Davies,  Treasurer. 

Henry  Harries,  Rhewlwyd, )  „„„    c, 

D.  Davies,  Dolmaen,  '\  Hon.  Sees. 

Pencaer Rev.  William  Davies,  Harmony,  Chairman. 

(Pembrokesh.)       John  Crunn,  Trehilu,  Treasurer. 

W.  P.  Williams,  Trehowell,  Hon.  Sec. 

Penistone Rev.  J,  Williams,  Netherfield,  Hon.  Sec. 

Peterborough  . .    William  Vergette,  Chairman. 

George  C.  Hill,  Hon.  Sec. 
Plymouth   Alderman  E.  R.  Brown,  Chairman. 

W.  Adains,  Treasurer  and  Hon.  Sec. 
PocKLiNGTON  ....     Edward  Rlmmington,  Chapman  Gate,  Hon.  Sec. 
PoNTEFRACT   ....     Rev.  H.  Crabtrec,  13,  Jubilee  Place. )  rr       o 

Rev.  J.  Moffet,  Carleton,  |  ^°^-  ^^'^' 

PoNTYPOOL W.  Conway,  Chairman. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Davies,  Treasurer. 

W.  Mortimer  Lewis,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 
Poole   Alfred  Bulstone,  Chairman. 

Joseph  Darby,  Hon.  Sec. 
Presteign  David  Griffiths,  Bank,  Hon.  Sec. 

Preston  Rev.  E.  Bolton,  Christian  St. ,  Fishergate,  Hon.  Sec. 

Penrith  Rev.  J.  Tannahill,  Brunswick  Square,  Hon.  Sec. 

Radford James  B.  AUiott,  Brunei  Terrace,  Chairman. 

Henry  Thomas  Yates  (Yates  &  Co.),  Hon.  Sec. 
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Rawmarsh Rev.  John  Fisher,  Hollybush  Mount,  Eon.  Sec. 

Reading G.  W.  Colebrook,  London  Street,  Hon.  See. 

Retford Rev.  T.  S.  King,  London  Road,  Hon.  Sec. 

Redcar    

Rhayader  Dr.  BichsLtds,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Jones,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  J.  Prosser,  Hon.  Sec. 
RiscA  (Mon.)  ....     Rev.  T.  Reeves,  Chairman. 

P.  Nurse,  Treasurer. 

B.  D.  Johns,  Hon.  Sec. 
Rochester^ Thomas  Aveling,  Chairman. 

Frank  F.  Belsey,  Hon.  Sec. 
Romsey George  Harris,  Treasurer. 

C.  F.  Smith,         ) 

W.  E.  Godfrey,     V  Hon.  Sees. 

John  Prince,        j 
RoTHERHAM    ....     Rev.  W.  Blazeby,  B.A.,  Hollowgate,  Hon.  See. 
Rugby Rev.  E.  Storrow,  Chairman. 

Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Redruth Rev.  James  Robinson,  Hon.  Sec. 

RusHDEN Rev.  R.  E.  Bradfield,  Chairman. 

(Higham  Ferrers.)  W.  Colson,  V ice-Chairman. 

George  Tailby,  Treasurer. 

F.  Vorley,  Collectsr. 

Haydn  Packwood,  Hon.  Sec. 

Salisbury William  Hicks,  Hon.  Sec. 

Scarborough    ..     Dr.  Acworth,  Chairman. 

Meredith  M.  T.  Whittaker,  Hon.  Sec. 

Selby Charles  Hutchinson,  Hon.  Sec. 

Sheffield Councillor  Hibberd,  Chairman. 

Councillor  R.  Skelton 


A-+«i,-^o^^    r  Vice-Chairmen. 
Aitehmson, 


Councillor  Beal,  Treasurer. 
W.  Dronfield,  )  rr^„  c» 
W.  Camsell.      \  Hon.  Sees. 

Shrewsbury  ....     Rev.  Charles  Croft,  Hon.  Sec. 
SiLSDEN(Yorks.).,   George  Curtis  (Woodside),  Chairman. 

Wm.  Fletcher  (Becks  House),  Treasurer. 

Thomas  Bradley,  Hon.  Sec. 

Skipton   Rev.  J.  Grimley,  M.A.,  Hon.  Sec. 

Southampton..  ..     Captain  Maxse,  R.N.,  Chairman. 

W.  E.  Darwin  and  C.  J.  Phillips,  52,  Above  Bar, 
Hon.  Sees. 
South  Shields  . .    Alderman  Strachan,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Scott,  Treasurer. 

J.  Thomas,  Thomas  St.  )  tt„^    c--- 

John  Edgar,  ^  Hon.  Sees. 

St.  Austell  ....     Rev.  W.  Ash  worth,  Hon.  Sec. 

St.  Blazey George  Ley,  Hon.  Sec. 

St.  David's         . .     Rev.  J.  Foulkes,  Chairman. 
(Pembrokesh.)       Rev.  George  Williams,  Treasurer. 

W.  M.  Hughes,  Hon.  Sec. 

St.  Neots    Thomas  Hinds,  Hon.  Sec. 

Staincliffe  ....      Rev.  S.  Hall,  Hon.  Sec. 
Stafford J.  Allwood,  Chairman. 

E.  Halden,  Vice-Chairman. 

A.  Williamson,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  James  Grant,  Hon.  Sec. 
Stockton-on-Tees   W.  J.  Watson,  Nelson  Terrace,  Hon.  Sec. 
Stoke-on-Trent..    Rev.  T.  Cocker,  Chairman. 

J.  Young,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  W.  March,  Trent  Vale,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Stourbridge  ....     Rev.  J.  Richards,  )  t^,.     /^i,„,v^«^ 
Frank  Evers,  J.  V.,  \  ^^oe-Chairmen. 

J.  C.  Addyes  Scott,  J. P.,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  David  Magirinis,  Old  Parsonage,  Eon.  Sec. 
Stratford-on-avon — Rev.  J.  Scott  James,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tern. 
Btboud J.  E.  Barnard,  Chairman  pro  tem. 

Stephen  Dudbridge,  Hon.  Sec.  pro  tem. 
St.  Helens     ....     Alderman  Marsh,  Chairman. 

J.  T.  Allen,  Hon.  Sec. 
SxJTTON-iN-        ..     G.  Kendall,  Union  Street,  Chairman. 

AsHFiELD        T.  Wilson,  12,  Station  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 
SlTTTON  (Yorkshire)  Frederick  Walton, 

William  Crossley,  Eon.  Sees. 

SWAFFHAM  Rev.  Benjamin  Bell,  Providence  Terrace,  I/on.  Sec. 

Tamworth    Rev.  G.  Lnckett,     )  rr^,,    q„^^ 

Rev.  J.  Taylor,        \H07i.Secs. 

Tenby  Henry  Goward,  Chairman. 

Moses  Prosser  Davies,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  J.  Lewis,  Hon.  Sec. 
Tewkesbury  ....     Rev.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Chairman. 

W.  H.  Spurrier,  Hon.  Sec. 

Thirsk Ralph  Ashman,  Hon.  Sec. 

Tipton Rev.  F.  C.  Blackburn,  Eon.  Sec. 

Trecastle  Rev.  D.  Williams,  Chairman. 

Howell  Watkins,  Treasurer. 

J.  Lloyd,  Hon  Sec. 
Tredegar    David  Hughes,  Manchester  House,  C/i.airma?i. 

William  Hughes,  Treasurer. 

William  Evans,  Chemist.  Hon.  Sec. 

Tritro  William  Norton  King,  King  Street,  Eon.  Sec. 

Tunstall W.  Cooper,  Solicitor,  Hon.  Sec. 

Tydee  (Mon.)  ....     T.  W.  Rhys,  Hon.  Sec. 
Tynemouth Joseph  Spence,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Robert  Firth,  Chairman  of  Committer. 

R.  Sutherland,  Treasurer. 

R.  Walton,  Pridhoe  Terrace,  N,  Shields,  Hon.  Sec. 

Towyn D.  L.  Lloyd,  Hon.  Sec. 

(Merionetsh.) 

Wakefield W.  Hartley  Lee,  J. P.,  Hon.  Sec.  ^^^_ 

Walsall E.  T.  Holden,  Mayor,  Chavrman. ' 

Alderman  Cox,  Treasurer. 

Wareham    John  P.  Davies,  Eon.  Sec. 

Warrington  ....     Peter  Rylands,  M.  P.,  Chavrman. 

William  Nield,  Treasurer. 

Edward  Milner,  Eon.  Sec. 
Wednesbury  ....     J.  A.  Kenrick,  Chairman. 

T.  S.  Hatton,  Eon.  Sec. 
Welshpool,       ..     S.  Powell,  J. P.,  Chairman. 
(Montgm'shire)      W.  T.  Parker,  J. P.,  Treasurer. 
Rev.  J.  Evans,  Hon  Sec. 
West    Bromwich    J.  A.  Kenrick,  Chairman. 
Joseph  Cooksey,  Treasurer. 
George  Fillmore,  Eon.  Sec. 
West  Hartlepool  Wm.  Gray,  Chairman. 
W.  S.  Leng, 


r,     >  Vic 


T.  J.  Glover,    y  Vice-Chairmen. 
J.  Armstrong 
W.  S.  Leng,  Treasurer. 
Thomas  Hope,  3,  Albert  Terrace,  Hon.  Sec. 
Whitby John  Reid,  2,  Albion  Place,  Hon.  Sec. 
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Watchet  Welldon  1 
AND  Stogumbeb    \  Kcv.  Q.  Boughton,  Watchet,  Hon.  Sec. 
District         ) 
Wymondham  ....    J.  S.  Smith,  Draper,  Town  Green,  \  „       o  -» 

Rev.  W.  Parry,  Market  Street,       |  '^'"^-  •^*'^- 
WiDNES Major  Cross,  47th  L. R.  V.,  Chairman. 

J.  T.  Brunner,  Hon.  Sec. 
Wolverhampton.    William  Hatton,  Chairman. 

S.  S.  Mander,  Treasurer. 

R.  Felkin,  Hon.  Sec. 

Worcester 

Worksop John  L.  EUenberger,  L.L. D.,  The  College,  Hon.  See. 

WiRKSwoRTH  ....     Robert  Spencer,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  W.  Young,  Bon.  Sec. 

Robert  Hall,  Financial  Sec. 

Yarmouth Rev.  R.  Shelley,  Hon.  Sec. 

Yeovil 

York    E.  T.  Wilkinson,  Micklegate,  Hon.  Sec. 

AUXILIARY  BKANCHES. 
Birmingham  Flint  Glass  Makers 'Association— J.  T.Wilkinson,  Hon.  Sec. 
„  Operative  House  Painters'  Society — H.  Giles,  Hon.  Sec. 

„  Carpenters'  General  Union— R.  Bateson,  Hon.  Sec. 

„  No.  1  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

Bradford  Branch  of  United  Core    Makers'   Protection   Society — W. 

Rogers,  53,  Park  Lane,  Sec. 
Bristol  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 

London  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners — R,  Apple- 
garth,  Hon.  Sec. 
„     Borough  Branch  of  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
„     Islington  Amalgamated   Carpenters   and  Joiners. — John  D. 

Prior,  Hon.  Sec. 
„     King's  Cross  Branch  of  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners. — 
William  Mayes,  Hon.  Sec. 
Tunbridge  Wells  Amalgamated  Cordwainers. 
Manchester  Bootmakers'  Society. —John  Hook,  Hon.  Sec. 
Manchester  Cordwainers'  Union. 
North  Shields  Boat  Builders'  Association. 
Northumberland  Miner's  Mutual    Confident  Association,   Blyth. — T. 

Burt,  Hon.  Sec. 
Nottingham  Branch  of  Amalgamated  Cordwainers— Abel  Broad,  Chair- 
man ;  Thomas  Wragg,  Hon.  Sec. 
Plymouth  1st  Branch  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 
Scissor  Grinders'  Sick  Society,  Sheffield. — Mr.  Holmshaw,  Hon.  Sec. 
Sheffield  Wool  Shear  Forgers'  Society — W.  Oxley,  Chairman ;  George 

Fox,  237,  Leavy  Greave  Road,  //o?i.  See. 
Sheffield  Operative  Bricklayers'  Society— Mr.  G.  Housley,  Hon.  Sec. 
Trowbridge  Amalgamated  Carpenters  and  Joiners. 

TRADES   SOCIETIES'   BRAITCHES. 

Bristol   G.  B.  Gawler,  9,  St.  Michael's  Hill,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birmingham  ....  Charles  Hibbs,  Gower  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

Birkenhead  ....  J.  M.  Peacock,  Oliver  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

Blackburn J.  Whalley,  14,  Back  Lane,  Hon.  Sec. 

Bradford  P.  Sweeney,  97,  Fitzgerald  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

BuRSLEM W.  Wood,  Hon.  Sec. 

Chesham John  Bloxam,  Hon.  Sec. 

Halifax John  Constantine,  8,  Brunswick  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

HuDDERSFiELD  . .  W.  H.  Shaw,  Henry  Street,  Hon.  Sec. 

London    W.  R.  Crsmer,  7,  George  St.,  Euston Road,  JTo7i.(5ec. 

Stoke  &  Hanley  Yv^.Wood,  6,  Hawkesmore  Street,  Hanley,  Hon.  Sec. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATIOW  ACT,  1870,  with  Analysis, 

Appendix,  and  Index.  By  FRANCIS  ADAMS,  Solicitor,  Secretary  of  the  League. 
Price  2s.  6d.  Publishers— Binninghani :  Alexander  Day  ;  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

THE  EEPOET  OE  THE  EIEST  GE]S[EEAL   MEETING   AT 

BIRMINGHAM,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  October,  1869.  Publishers -Birmingham : 
Cornish  Brothers  ;  London :  Siinpkin,  Marshall,  and  Uo. 

THE  EEPOET  OE  THE  THIED  GEITEEAL  MEETING  AT 

BIRMINGHAM,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  October,  1871.  Publishers— Birmingham : 
Alexander  Day ;  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     Report — A  few  copies,  price  Is. 

THE  AMEEICAN"  SCHOOL  SYSTEM,  with    Eemarks  on  the 

Establishment  of  Common  Schools  in  England,  by  JESSE  COLLINGS,  Esq.,  Ho7i. 
Secretary  of  the  National  Education  League.     (New  Edition  in  the  Press.) 

VEEBATIM    EEPOET  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Deputation  to 

the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  and  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Forster,  on  Wednesday,  March  9th,  1870. 

EEPOET  of   a  Conference  of   Nonconformist  Ministers,  held  at 

Leeds,  Tuesday,  January  18,  1870  (published  by  the  Leeds  Branch). 

THE  EELIGIOUS  DIEEICULTY.      Extracts  from  the  Eeport 

of  William  Jack. 

THE  EIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  EOESTEE,  M.P.,  and  the  Bradford 

Deputation  on  the  Government  Education  Bill.      By  JAMES  HANSON. 

THE     ELEMENTAEY     EDUCATION     ACT    AND     THE 

FORMATION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS.  Letter  to  the  Birviingn&m  Daily  Post,  by 
Joseph  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

THE    EEYISED    CODE,    1871,    Compared     with    the    Codes 

for  1870. 

AN  ADDEESS,  by  the  Eev.  E.  Barham  Zincke,  at  Ipswich. 
UNSECTAEIAN   EDUCATION.       A    reply   to  the  Bishop  of 

Peterborough,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Caldicott,  Head  Master  of  Bristol  Grammar 
School. 

EEVISED  INSTEUCTIONS  for  the  Eegulation  of  Branches. 
EEPOET     OE     EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE,     presented    to 

Q*hird  Annual  Meeting. 


216  Publications. 

O^  THE  WORKING  AXD  DEFECTS  OF  THE  EDUCATIOK 

A.CT.      Pajier  presented  by  the  Committee  of  Officers  to  the  Third  Annual  Meeting. 

THE   MONTHLY  PAPER    OF    THE  LEAGUE-,  from   Dec, 

1869,  to  Oct.,  1871. 

The  following  Leaflets  may    also  be    had    on  application  to  the 
Central  Office  : — 

"What  do  We  Wantr' 

FORMS  OF  PETITIOIN'  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  Educational  Queries." 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  CONSTITUEN"CIES. 

THE  CUMULATIVE  VOTE. 

The  Result  of  the  Denominational  System. 

PUBLIC   GRANTS  to  Sectarian  Normal  Schools. 

THE   COST    OF   ELEMENTARY    EDUCATION,    Grants    to 

Denominational  Scliools. 

"  FORSTER'S  ACT  "  and  the  Religious  Difficulty. 
THE    SCOTCH   EDUCATION   BILL. 
THE  NEW  CHURCH  RATE. 
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THE    "journal"   rrJNTING  WORKS,    NEW   STREET,    BIRMINGHAM. 
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